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SERVIA, AND THE SLAVS. 


Part I. 


An adequate history of the Slavonic 
population of Southern Europe is a 
desideratum in English, and, so far 
as we know in European literature. 
Such a history would be of great 
value at present, and probably of 
still greater value in future years. 
It would be a work of great labour 
and wide research, for besides the 
common history of the race, each of 
the Slavonic tribes has its own 
annals deeply fixed in the popular 
mind, moulding the aspirations of 
its own country, and directing its 
policy from time to time both in 
peace and in war. But it would be 
of wide interest, for the Slavonic 
ae of Turkey have been the 

attle-ground on which the civiliza- 
tions of the East and West have 
contended against one another ever 
since the Turks invaded Europe— 
on which Christianity has encoun- 
tered Mohammedanism, and the 
religion of Rome has fought that 
of Greece. There is scarcely a 


European Court which has not in- 
trigued with the Slavonic powers on 
one or other of these subjects. 

Any map of “ The World” known 
to the ancients will show that the 
country lying south of the Save 
and the Dauube was anciently 
known by the names of [llyricum 
and Mesia; that between these 
rivers lay Pannonia ; and that Dacia 
occupied the north bank of the 
Danube, stretching to the Car- 

athian mountains. The earliest 
inhabitantsof Meesia are said to have 
been the Nordisci, a Celtic race, 
these were succeeded by the Mesii, 
of Asiatic origin ; and in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century the 
country was possessed by a people 
called Avars. 

About this time the province fell 
into the hands of the Slavonic 
tribes, which at the present day 
form the greater part of its popu- 
lation. In 534 these tribes were 
spread over Bosnia, a Bul- 
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garia, and the countries to the 
- south of them. 

Whence the Slavonic race came 
is not accurately known. But one 
of their tribes, the Servii (Serb), 
said to have been originally set- 
tled in Sarmatia, obtained from the 
Emperor Heraclius a grant of land 
in Macedonia, and soon afterwards 
seized on the countries known 
as Bosnia and Servia. That tribe 
became the recognized head of the 
Slav race in the south; and the 
words Servian and Slavonian came 
to be used as synonyms. Portions 
of Pannonia and Dacia were after- 
wards overrun by the Servians and 
are still peopled by them. 

Many conjectures, based on phil- 
ology have been made regarding 
the origin of the word Servian. 
Some derive it from srp, a sickle ; 
others from Sarmat, Sarmatian; 
others from sibir, the north. 
Dobrowsky * says “Significatum 
radicis Srd, consultis etiam dialectis 
omnibus, nondum licuit eruere.” 

Be this as it may, it is an un- 
doubted historical fact that, ever 
since the seventh century the coun- 
tries we have mentioned have been 
occupied by a people one in race, 
and bound together by the same 
feelings and aspirations, and by a 
common history. Sometimes they 
have ruled the land which they 
inhabit ; sometimes they have lived 
under a foreign yoke; but they have 
always continued to dwell on the 
slopes that stretch from the Save 
and the Danube to the summits of 
the Illyrian Alps and the Balkhans. 

To be strictly accurate, we ought 
to mention that the Bulgarians were 
not originally of Slavonic extraction, 
but rather an Ugro-Tartar tribe 
which descended from the banks 
of the Volga to Asiatic Sarmatia. 
Afterwards, about 539, they crossed 





* “ Tnstit. Ling. Slay.’”’ 
t “‘ Nouvelle Géographie Universelle,” p. 218. 
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the Danube to their modern habitat, 
where they established a kingdom 
that extended, in the tenth century, 
over Macedonia, Albania, and Servia, 
and was long so powerful as to 
exact tribute from the Western 
Empire. The fearful vengeance 
taken by the Emperor Basilius II., 
when he at length defeated these 
Bulgarians, is remembered as one 
of the horrors of history by many 
who know little else of Bulgaria 
and its people, Fifteen thousand 
Bulgarian prisoners, taken in battle, 
had their eyes torn out, and were 
sent back to their wretched king 
under the guidance of one man in 
every hundred, who had one eye 
spared to enable him to lead his 
fellows home. 

But the Bulgarians soon lost 
their separate nationality and 
merged into the Slavonic race. 
Even before the Servian empire 
succeeded the early Bulgarian king- 
dom the Bulgarians used the Sla- 
vonic tongue; and it afterwards 
became, and continues to be, the 
current speech of the country. 
“Since the middle of the ninth 
century,” says M. Reclus, “the 
Bulgarians have known the Slav 
language, and soon after that time 
they ceased to speak their original 
tongue. Hardly a Chazar word can 
be discerned in their present idiom, 
but they speak Slavonic less cor- 
rectly than the Servians and with a 
rougher accent.” ¢ 

The number of Slavs in Turkey 
has been variously estimated. The 
most recent estimates are those of 
M. Reclus and of the Director- 
General of the Statistical Office of 
Belgrade. According to the for- 
mer there are 6,290,000 Slavs in 
European Turkey ; according to the 
latter 4,275,500. Excerpts from 
the tables of both are given in the 











, p. 154. 
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foot-note below.* It will be ob- 
served that they agree pretty closely 
in stating the Slavonic population 
of Servia proper at somewhere over 
a million. The Belgrade report, 
however, ‘differs widely from that 
of M. Reclus so far as regards 
Roumania, the reason apparently 
being that M. Reclus does not re- 
gard the Bulgarian population of 
that country as of Slavonic extrac- 
tion. 

Of all the elements which bind 
men together in nations, none are 
more important than community 
of race, of faith, and of history. 
That the Slavs are of common race 
will be admitted. They have alsoa 
common faith and common histo- 
rical traditions. 

Their religion knits them to 
one another with peculiar force. 
Christianity was introduced among 
them in the ninth century by Metho- 
dius and Cyrillus of Thessalonica, 
the latter of whom was well known 


at Constantinople as Cyrillus the 
Philosopher, and both of whom 
have found a place in the Calendar 
of Saints of the Greek Church. 
The success of these missionaries 


was rapid and universal. Wher- 
ever they went the people received 
them with open arms, and the Greek 
Church obtained a hold on the 
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country which it has never since 
lost. 

The jealousy of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs was excited by this westward 
extension of the rival communion, 
and in 880 Pope John VIIL., in his 
anxiety to obtain a footing for 
Roman Catholicism among the Slavs, 
wrote to one of their chiefs a letter 
in which he says, ‘‘ We approve the 
Sclavonie letters, invented by the 
philosopher Constantine, and we 
order that the praises of Christ may 
be published in that language. It 
is not contrary to the faith to em- 
ploy it in the public prayers of the 
Church and in reading the Holy 
Scriptures. He who made the three 
principal tongues, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, made the rest also for 
his own glory. Nevertheless, to 
show the more respect for the 
Gospel, let it be first read in 
Latin, and then in Sclavonian, for 
the sake of people who understand 
not Latin.” f 

Thus the Slavs obtained the 
Christian records in their mother 
tongue. 

The language had never pre- 
viously been fixed in any definite 
literary form. It now became a 
written literature. The Pannonian 
translation of the Bible was made, 
and has ever since been a sort of 


* (1.) From M. Reclus’ ‘‘ Statistique approximative des Races et Religions de la Tarquie 


@’ Europe.” 
Races. Population. 
( Servians 1,775,000 
| Bulgarians ... 4,500,000 


Russians 
Slavs. { Ruthenians 


Cossacks 


mans. 


10,000 _ 


5,000 _ 


Mussul- 


650,000 
60,000 4,400,000 


Greek Roman : Other 
Catholics. Catholics, Armenians Christians. 
945,000 180,000 _: 
40,000 _ 


oe 5,000 — 


(2) From the Report by the Director-General of Statistics at Belgrade :— 


In Turkey Proper. 
1,388,000 
2,877,500 

10,000 _ 


Servians 
Bulgarians 
Russians 


Slavs. 


In Servia. In Roumania. 

1,017,000 — 
150,000 350,000 

15,000 


M. Reclus estimates the Slavonic population of Servia proper at 1,100,000, out of a total 
of 1,366,000 ; and that of Roumania at 40,000, in 1875. 


+ Fleury’s ‘‘ Hist. Eccl,” xi. 499, quoted in Jortin’s ‘‘ Remarks on Ecclesiastical 


History,” iii, 104. 
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acknowledged linguistic standard 
among Slavonic writers. But for 
the existence of this standard and 
its wide-spread use in the services 
of the National Church the Sla- 
vonic tongue would probably have 
lost its individualit , and have been 
absorbed among the languages of 
the various nations now inhabiting 
the ancient territory of the Servian 
Empire. 

n this subject Sir John Bow- 
ring says, ‘The various idioms of 
the Slavonian language may, with- 
out exception, be traced up to one 
single stem, the old or Church 
Slavonic. From this one source two 
great streams flow forth: the north- 
ern, comprehending the Bohemian, 
the Polish, and the Russian ; and the 
southern, composed of the Hunga- 
rian, Bulgarian, and Servian tongues. 
The latter branches were much less 
extensively employed than the for- 
mer. About a million and a half 
of men speak the Hungarian; not 
more than half-a-million the Bul- 

arian, which in Macedonia has 
een superseded by the Romaic, the 
Albanian, and the Turkish; while 
the Servian idiom, the most culti- 
vated, the most interesting, and 
the most widely-spread of all the 
Southern Slavonian dialects, is the 
language of about five millions, of 
whom about two millions are Mo- 
hammedans. The vicinity of Greece 
and Italy modified and mellowed the 
language of Servia, which is, in fact, 
the Russian Hellenized,’ deprived 
of its harshness and its consonant 
terminations, and softened down 
into a perfect instrument for poetry 
and music.”* (Servian Popular 
Poetry, Introd., p. xvi. See also 
Grimm’s “Introduction to Vuk’s 
Servian Grammar,” p. x.) 
Schaffarik, in his Geschichte der 
Slawischen Sprache und Literatur, 
speaking of the different Slavonic 
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dialects, says, “Servian song re- 
sembles the tune of the violin, old 
Slavonian that of the organ, Polish 
that of the guitar. The old Slavo- 
nian, in its psalms, sounds like the 
loud rush of the mountain stream, 
the Polish like the bubbling and 
sparkling of a fountain, and the 
Servian like the quiet murmuring 
of a steamlet in the valley.” 

The southern Slavs are thus 
united by the bonds of a common 
religion, whose sacred writings and 
Church services supply the different 
tribes not only with a common 
faith, but with a mother language 
towards which all their dialects 
converge, and which the conserva- 
tive tendencies of the Church have 
always maintained in its purity. 

Further, the Slavs have a com- 
mon history, whose traditions are 
another strong bond of union be- 
tween them. From the ninth to 
the eleventh century the Servians 
were engaged in a constant succes- 
sion of wars. Even so early as the 
former of these dates their in- 
creasing power had become an ob- 
ject of jealousy to the Greek 
Emperors, who were unremitting in 
their efforts to acquire an ascend- 
ency in the country in civil, as they 
had previously done in religious, 
affairs. It is not our purpose here 
to chronicle these wars. We shall 
describe their causes and their re- 
sult, so far as is necessary to 
explain the character and the 
growth of the ancient Servian mon- 
archy. 

The government under which the 
old Servians lived was patriarchal 
in form. Their country was, indeed, 
part of the Greek empire, and they 
acknowledged the supremacy of 
Constantinople; but “they did so 
only on the condition that they 
should never be subject to a go- 
vernment proceeding from that 


* With reference to the figures in the text, it is to be borne in mind that Sir John 


Bowring’s book was published in 1827. 
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capital, whose rule they abhorred 
as being extortionate and rapacious. 
The Emperor accordingly permitted 
the Servians to be ruled by native 
chiefs solely of their own election, 
who preserved a patriarchal form of 
government.” * 

At first they were ruled by 
Shupanes, or district chiefs, appa- 
rently with no central authority. 
They needed none, for they were 
contented with their village and 
family life among the great oak 
forests which covered their moun- 
tain slopes. Their wants were few, 
for their habits were simple. The 
world beyond their own country 
they scarcely knew of or communi- 
cated with. 

It was only when they had to 
unite in self-defence against the 
encroachments of the Eastern em- 
perors that the Shupanes found it 
necessary to have a supreme head 
of the nation, through whom to 
carry on the government. This 
officer was named the Grand 
Shupane. 

It was natural in an age of in- 
cessant warfare that this elective 
dignity should transform itself into 
a hereditary principality. In order 
to strengthen themselves against 
the Greek emperors the Grand 
Shupanes found it politic to form 
many alliances with the Western 
monarchies, and even with the 
Roman Pontiffs. Amongst others, 
Pope Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) 
was one of their allies, and the 
first recorded instance of a Servian 
ruler being treated as a European 
monarch is in a communication 
from that pontiff to one of the 
Servian princes. 

The Greek emperors at length 
sent a governor to reside in the 
country, and the Servians were 
subjected to imperial taxation col- 
lected directly through officers of 
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the Constantinopolitan treasury. A 
revolt ensued. The governor and 
his underlings were expelled, and 
in the subsequent wars the Ser- 
vians under Stephen Bogislav anni- 
hilated an imperial army sent to 
reduce them to subjection. Thus 
Servia became independent, and 
Michael, son of Stephen Bogislav, 
who succeeded his father as Grand 
Shupane, assumed the title of King. 

Notwithstanding their defeat, the 
Greek emperors did not depart from 
their claim to supremacy in Servia, 
and they revived that claim at every 
opportunity. On the other hand, the 
Servians sought to strengthen their 
alliances with the Western Powers, 
and their kings soon established 
close relations with the Vatican, 
though the body of the people 
never wavered in their adherence 
to the Greek Church. In 1150 an 
alliance was formed with Hungary 
against the Emperor Manuel Com- 
nenus, but a year afterwards the 
allied powers were defeated. In 
1193 the Servians were again de- 
feated by the imperial troops on the 
Morava; but the country in spite 
of these and other misfortunes, 
succeeded in maintaining its posi- 
tion as a power practically indepen- 
dent. 

The Nemanja dynasty, the great- 
est that ever sat on the Servian 
throne, was founded in 1165, and 
reigned for two centuries. Nemanja 
himself was strongly in favour of a 
union with the German Empire as 
the only means of strengthening 
the country against the Greeks, but 
the time was one of fierce conflict 
between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, and neither king nor 
people would do anything to com- 
promise the Greek faith, so that the 
intended union did not take place. 
Yet Servia rapidly extended her 
power, and in the fourteenth cen- 





* Ranke’s ‘‘ Hist, of Servia,” p. 3, Bohn’s edition. 
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tury the Servian Kraal was the 
eer European monarch of the 

lavonic race, for Russia had fallen 
into the hands of the Mongols, and 
Poland and Bohemia had lost much 
of their ancient influence. 

Stephen Duschan succeeded to 
the throne in 1336, and the power 
of Servia rose to its culminating 
point under his rule. The Servian 
dominions then included Bulgaria, 
Macedonia, Thessaly, all Northern 
Greece, and Albania. The ambi- 
tious Duschan assumed the title of 
Emperor of Roumelia. Ranke 
states, on the authority of Schaf- 
farik, that there is in existence a 
Digest of the Laws of Duschan, 
showing that in his time “there 
was established in Servia an as- 
sembly composed of clergy and laity 
under the presidentship of the Czar 
and the patriarch, which exercised 
the legislative power ; and that it 
was the province of this assembly 
to secure the possessions of the 
landholders, both great and small, 
from the encroachments of the 
supreme power, and, on the other 
hand, to protect the peasants from 
the arbitrary exactions of the land- 
owners.” Such an assembly is in- 
dicative of internal tranquillity, and 
is a great advance on the rude 
methods of government of previous 
centuries. 

But a foreign power invaded 
Europe during Stephen’s reign, 
which was destined ere long to 
omg an end to the Servian Empire. 

1358 the Turks crossed the 
Hellespont as the allies of John 
Cantacuzene. The footing which 
they thus gained in Europe was 
never lost. Year by year added to 
their conquests, and the south- 
eastern portions of the Servian 
dominion, which adjoined the newly 
acquired territories of the Turks in 
Thrace, invited their earliest attacks. 
At this critical juncture Stephen 
died ; disputes arose as to his suc- 
cession, and the great Servian 
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feudatories threw off their allegi- 
ance to the Crown. The history 
of the war between Servia and 
Turkey is confused and sometimes 
contradictory, but it ended with 
the battle of Kossovo m 1389, in 
which the anited forces of Servia, 
Bosnia, and Albania were com- 
pletely routed by the Turks. Both 
the Sultan and the Servian Czar, 
Lazar, perished. 

Thus was swept away the great 
Slavonic Empire of Stephen Du- 
schan ; and here ends the history 
of ancient Servia as an indepen- 
dent power. But the memory of 
the fatal field of Kossovo is seared 
into the heart of every Slav. It 
is the Flodden of Servian history ; 
and the Czar Lazar is the central 
figure of all the beautiful ballad- 
poetry in which the Slavs have 
embodied the early fate of their 
country. Ranke relates that in 
the war of 1830-31 the Bosnian 
soldiery chanted on their march, a 
song which he translates thus :— 

“We march, brethren, to the 
plains of Kossovo, where our fore- 
fathers lost their renown and their 
faith: there it may chance that we, 
also, may lose our renown and our 
faith—or that we shall maintain 
them and return victors to Bosnia.” 

The plains of Kossovo are again 
bristling with arms, borne by the 
descendants of those who fell in 
1389. 

After the fall of the Servian 
Empire the various countries of 
which it was composed became 
Turkish provinces ; and the slavonic 
population entered on a long period 
of oppression which has not yet 
closed. 

In Servia proper, Stephen, son of 
the Czar Lazar, was permitted fora 
time to exercise nominal rule, on 
condition of giving his sister in 
marriage to the new Sultan Bajazet, 
and attending the Sultan in person, 
along with a Servian army, in all 
his campaigns. Wuk Brankovitch, 
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Stephen’s brother-in-law, obtained 
a share in the government; and a 
tribute was exacted from the con- 
quered country. 

Bosnia, which had assumed inde- 
pendence on the death of Stephen 
Duschan, retained it, in name at 
least, till 1401, when it also became 
a Turkish tributary. Since 1463 
it has been a mere Turkish province. 
Bulgaria became a province of 
Turkey in 1391. Montenegro was 
never reduced to this condition, 
and in 1797 the Montenegrins 
threw off all dependence on Turkey 
and became an independent state, 
under the protection of Russia. 

Towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century the rapid pro- 
gress of Turkish conquest excited 
fresh alarm among the Western 
Powers, and a formidable league was 
made against the Ottomans. Hun- 
gary, “Lithuania, Poland, Bosnia, 
and Servia combined their forces 
under the celebrated John Hunni- 
ades in a grand effort to stem the 
advancing tide of Eastern despotism. 
For a time, success attended their 
arms. In 1443 the allies drove the 
Turks across the Balkhans, and 
Hunniades with his army celebrated 
the Christmas of that year amid 
the snows of Mount Hemus. 
Peace was made in the following 
summer, and Servia regained a brief 
period of freedom.* 

But only for a brief period ; for 
ecclesiastical intrigues soon termi- 
nated the peace of Szegedin. By 
the treaty it had been agreed that 
there should be a truce for ten 
years, during which neither the 
Hungarians and their allies north 
of the Danube, nor the Turks, 
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should cross that river for warlike 
purposes. The Greek Empire, 
however, was sore pressed by the 
Turks, and it was a favourite pro- 
ject of the Roman Pontiff Eugenius 
to sweep the Ottoman race from 
off the face of Europe. By their 
joint influence the Pope and the 
Emperor persuaded Uladislaus, the 
Hungarian king, to resume the war 
against Turkey in violation of the 
treaty, the Pope sending a special 
legate to absolve Uladislaus, Hun- 
niades, and the other allies from the 
oaths by which they had bound 
themselves to the truce. The 
maxim that there is no necessity 
for keeping faith with “infidels ” 
is not, it will be observed, a 
principle acted on by Mahomme- 
dans alone. 

The opposing armies met in 1444 
in the famous battle of Varna. It 
is said that at the crisis of the 
battle, when the Ottoman legions 
were hard pressed by the cavalry of 
the Christians, the Sultan turned 
the tide of victory by drawing 
from his bosom a copy of the 
broken treaty, holding it aloft 
towards the crucifixes borne on the 
advancing standards of the enemy, 
and calling out, “Behold! thou 
crucified Christ! the treaty which 
thy Christians have made in thy 
name, and broken without provoca- 
tion! If thou be a God, avenge 
thy wrongs and mine, punish thy 
perjured people!”+ The Chris- 
tians were utterly routed, and 
Uladislaus perished with 10,000 
men. 

The Servians did not take part 
in this war. They would not admit 
the authority of the Roman Pontiff 


* It may be mentioned that the siege of Belgrade, which took place in the course of this 
war, is famous as the first occasion on which the Turks had cannon opposed to them. A 
Greek historian states that during the six months of the siege, the Sultan (Amurath IT.) lost 
many troops ‘‘ not only by the plague, but by engines, cast in the form of tubes, which by 
means of a dust, composed of nitre, sulphur and charcoal, shot out balls of lead, five or ten 


together, each as big as a walnut.” 


+ Turkish account of the battle by Saad-uddin Effendi, quoted in ‘‘ Upham’s Hist. of the 


Ottoman Empire,” i. 160. 
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to dispense with the obligation of 
the treaty of Szegedin; but their 
neutrality did not save them from 
the ee of —— = 
Hungarian fanaticism. After the 
battle of Varna the Turks resumed 

ssession of their slavonic depen- 
endes and of Servia proper among 
the rest. 

Ranke states that the downfall of 
the Slavonic Kingdom was occa- 
sioned by religious dissensions, and 
refers in support of his statement 
to a Servian song which says that— 


“* George Brankovitch once inquired 
of John Hunyad, what he intended to 
do with regard to religion, should he 
prove victorious. Hunyad did not 
deny that, in such an event, he should 
make the country Roman Catholic. 
Brankovitch thereupon addressed the 
same question to the Sultan, who 
answered, that he would build a 
church near every mosque, and would 
leave the people at liberty to bow in 
the mosques, or to cross themselves in 
the churches, according to their respec- 
tive creeds. The general opinion was 
that it was better to submit to the 
Turks, and retain their ancient faith, 
than to accept the Latin rites. 

“Brankovitch who, even when he 
was ninety years old, was urged to 
adopt the Western creed, steadfastly 
refused, and when, after his death, the 
females of his family went over to the 
Latin Church, their ruin was only 
hastened thereby. The last princess, 
Helena Paleologa, offered her country 
as a fief to the See of Rome; an act 
which excited a rebellion of her sub- 
jects. The Servians themselves in- 
vited the Osmanlis into their fort- 
resses, that they might not see their 
strongholds given over to a Cardinal 
of the Romish Church. 

“The King of Bosnia, whose inten- 
tion it was to marry a Servian Prin- 
cess, and to unite both countries under 
the protection of the Pope, also made 
declaration of fealty, and with the 
same result. The Patarene sect, which 
—_ throughout Bosnia, and had 

en for centuries attached to Rome, 
against which a crusade had been re- 
— planned, was also in favour of 

urkish rather than of Roman domi- 
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nation. 
Turks, that sect no longer offered any 
defence; within eight days seventy 
Bosnian fortresses opened their gates 
to the Turks, and the King himself fell 
into}the enemy's power.” 


At the next attack of the 


The Slavs soon repented their 
voluntary submission. The Turks 
treated them as they have treated 
all conquered provinces. Instead 
of describing the details of the 
oppression to which they were sub- 
jected under Turkish rule, a narra- 
tive of which would fill volumes, 
we shall endeavour to explain the 
method in which the Porte governed 
its subject states, and the principles 
on which that method of govern- 
ment was founded. The oppressive 
nature of the rule will be sufficiently 
apparent. 

Amurath I., the victor at Kossovo, 
perfected, if he did not invent, the 
system of government which was 
universally adopted in the Turkish 
provinces, and which till recently 
was in use nearly in its original 
form. The main objects of that 
system were three: to maintain the 
supremacy of the Mahommedan 
faith, to fill the ranks of the impe- 
rial army, and to replenish the trea- 
sury of the Porte. 

In the eyes of the Turks, a con- 
quered country is the absolute pro- 
perty of the Sultan. Its populace 
are subject to the forfeiture of their 
lives, and are regarded as slaves. 
Their whole possessions fall to their 
conquerors. If these rights of con- 
quest are not exercised in their 
full rigour, it is only because the 
“ Father of the Faithful” chooses 
to temper justice with mercy. 

The soil of conquered countries 
was parcelled out in fiefs of various 
sizes, on a strictly military tenure. 
The feudatories were known as 
Zaims, or Timariotes, according as 
the revenue derived from their lands 
exceeded 20,000 aspers per annum, 
or fell short of that sum. The 
Zaims, or larger feudatories, having 
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incomes of from 20,000 to 100,000 
aspers, had to furnish one horseman 
in time of war for every 5,000 aspers 
of their income. The Timariotes, 
or minor vassals, were bound to fur- 
nish one horseman for every 3,000 
aspers of income. These horsemen 
were called Spahis. Their number 
varied at different periods of his- 
tory; but not very greatly, for the 
quotas furnished by the zaims and 
timariotes, were never less than 
130,000 when fully called out, and 
never more than 150,000. In addi- 
tion to this cavalry militia, the 
Sultan maintained ten or twelve 
thousand spahis in Constanti- 
nople. 

As a matter of course the cost of 
maintaining this vast establishment, 
fell ultimately on the “ rayahs,” or 
peasant-farmers in the Slavonic 
provinces. 

The ranks of the infantry were 
recruited in a different and even 
more oppressive manner. The 
Janizaries, perhaps the finest foot 
soldiers the world has ever seen, 
consisted at first wholly of men of 
Christian birth. “In the year 
1889,” says Gibbon, “the Turkish 
scimetar was wielded by Amurath 
the First, the son of Orchan, and 
the brother of Solyman. By the 
pale and fainting light of the By- 
zantine annals, we can discern, 
that he subdued without resistance, 
the whole province of Roumania or 
Thrace, from the Hellespont to 
Mount Hemus, and the verge of 
the capital; and that Adrianople 
was chosen for the royal seat of 
his government and religion in 
Europe. 

“He marched against the Scla- 
vonian nations between the Danube 
and the Adriatic, the Bulgarians, 
Servians, Bosnians, and Albanians, 
and these warlike tribes who had 
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so often insulted the majesty of the 
empire, were repeatedly broken 
by his destructive inroads. Their 
countries did not abound either in 
gold or silver; nor were their rustic 
hamlets and townships enriched by 
commerce, or decorated by the arts 
of luxury. But the natives of the 
soil have been distinguished in every 
age by their hardiness of mind and 
body; and they were converted by 
a prudent institution into the 
firmest and most faithful supporters 
of the Ottoman greatness. 

“The Vizir of Amurath reminded 
his sovereign that, according to the 
Mahometan law, he was entitled to 
a fifth part of the spoil and cap- 
tives; and that the duty might 
easily be levied, if vigilané officers 
were stationed at Gallpoli to watch 
the passage, and to select for his 
use the stoutest and most beautiful 
of the Christian youth. The advice 
was followed; the edict was pro- 
claimed; many thousands of the 
European captives were educated 
in religion and arms; and the new 
militia was consecrated and named 
by a celebrated dervish. Standing 
in the front of their ranks, he 
stretched the sleeve of his gown 
over the head of the foremost 
soldier, and his blessing was de- 
livered in these words: ‘ Let them 
be called Janizaries (yengi cheri, or 
new soldiers) ; may their counten- 
ance be ever bright! their hand vic- 
torious! their sword keen! may 
their spear always hang over the 
heads of their enemies! and where- 
soever they go, may they return 
with a white face!’”’* 

“Such was the origin of these 
haughty troops, the terror of na- 
tions, and sometimes of the Sultans 
themselves. Their valour has de- 
clined, their discipline is relaxed, 
and their tumultuary array is inca- 


* In Mohammedan legend, the angels brought a white stone from heaven, which “he 


sins of the human race transformed to black. 


It is in allusion to this that the Orientals 


salute one another with the wish May thy face ever be white.” 
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pable of contending with the order 
and weapons of modern tactics; 
but at the time of their institution, 
they possessed a decisive superiority 
in war; since a regular body of in- 
fantry, in constant exercise and pay, 
was not maintained by any of the 
princes of Christendom. . The Jani- 
zaries fought with the zeal of prose- 
lytes against their idolatrous coun- 
trymen; and in the battle of Cassova, 
the league and independence of 
the Sclavonian tribes was finally 
crushed.” 

At first the corps of Janizaries 
was only a thousand strong, but 
before Amurath’s death it had in- 
creased to ten thousand men; in 
the reign of Mohammed IV. it 
numbered forty thousand, and it at 
one time had sixty thousand effec- 
tive men on its rolls,and more than 
an equal number of non-effec- 
tives. 

The number of the Janizaries 
could not be maintained at its full 
complement by the enrolment of 
captives alone. As the empire ex- 
tended, and its grasp of subject 
states became firmer, captivity was 
no longer resorted to in the case of 
defeated enemies, and the ranks of 
the army had to be filled from other 
sources. They were kept up by a 
still more oppressive system of re- 
cruiting. Once in every five years 
the provinces were traversed by 
military parties in search of suit- 
able recruits. Their procedure has 
been thus described :— 


“Wherever they came the proto- 
geros assembled the inhabitants, with 
their sons. The leader of the soldiers 
had the right to take away all the 
youth who were distinguished by 
beauty or strength, activity or talent, 
above the age of seven. He carried 
them to the court of the Grand 
Seignior, a tithe, as it were, of his sub- 
jects. 

“The captives taken in war by the 
pachas, and presented by them to the 
Sultan, included Poles, Bohemians, 
Russians, Italians and Germans. 
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These recruits were divided into two 
classes. Those who composed the 
one, especially in the earlier periods, 
were sent to Natolia, where they were 
trained to agricultural labour, and in- 
structed in the Mussulman faith; or 
they were retained about the Seraglio, 
where they carried wood and water 
and were employed in the gardens, in 
the boats, or upon the public buildings, 
always under the direction of an over- 
seer, who with a stick compelled them 
to work. 

“The others in whom the traces of 
a higher character were discernible, 
were placed in one of the four sera- 
glios of Adrianople or Galata, or the 
old or new one at Constantinople. 
Here they were lightly clad in linen 
or in cloth of Saloniki, with caps of 
Prusa cloth. At a particular time 
they were all circumcised. Those 
who had performed hard labour were 
made janizaries. Those who were 
educated in the seraglios became 
either spahis, or higher officers of 
state. Both classes were kept under 
a strict discipline. The former, par- 
ticularly, was accustomed to privation 
of food, drink, and comfortable cloth- 
ing, and to hard labour. They were 
exercised in shooting with the bow 
and harquebuss by day, and spent the 
night in a long lighted hall, with an 
overseer, who walked up and down, 
and permitted no one to stir. When 
they were received into the corps of 
the janizaries, they were placed in 
cloister-like barracks, in which the 
different odas or ortas lived so entirely 
in common, that the military digni- 
ties were called from their soups and 
kitchens. Here not only the younger 
continued to obey the elders in silence 
and submission, but all were governed 
with such strictness, that no was per- 
mitted to spend the night abroad, and 
whoever was punished was compelled 
to kiss the hand of him who inflicted 
the punishment.” 


An admirable military training 
this, as the result proved; but the 
enemies destined to suffer from the 
swords of the janizaries were in 
nearly all cases their own kindred. 
Enslaved and isolated from every 
tie of country or of birth, the jami- 
zary was ready to follow his leader 
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with the blind indifference which 
is begotten of fanaticism and ignor- 
ance. More than one Sultan 
trembled at the power of this fierce 
soldiery between Amurath’s days 
and those of Mahmoud II., who 
abolished and nearly exterminated 
the corps in 1826. 

Under Amurath’s system the 
Ottoman army was maintained iu 
two ways. First, there was a 
standing army, small indeed, but 
thoroughly efficient, paid out of the 
imperial revenues ; secondly, there 
was a militia, or reserve army, con- 
sisting of: 

(1) The contingent of spahis, or 
cavalry, which the feudatories were 
required to furnish in time of war. 
The poorer feudatories generally 
implemented their obligation by 
serving in person. The richer found 
substitutes. 

(2) The unembodied portion of 
the janizaries, paid out of the taxes 
of the province in which they re- 
sided. They were in most cases 
engaged in trade, and according to 
Ranke, came to be “the richest 
and most influential class in the 
country.” 

Thus the feudatories and the rich 
traders held the whole military con- 
trol of the provinces in their hands. 
They formed the ruling caste, sup- 
ported by the taxes: the “ rayahs” 
were the subject class, earning and’ 
paying the taxes out of which the 
former were paid. 

It was difficult for the rayahs to 
submit to such a position; but we 
have not yet described the full ex- 
tent of the tyranny which they had 
to endure. 

If the revenue had been fairly and 
economically collected, the taxes, 
though heavy in comparison with 
those of most other countries, 
would have been easy enough to 
pay. But the whole system under 
which the revenue was collected 
was rotten. It has been thus de- 
scribed: “The pasha was invested 
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with full powers of absolute govern- 
ment within his province. All 
power was united in his person ; he 
was the chief of both the military 
and the financial departments, of 
the police, and of criminal justice ; 
he had the power of life and death, 
of making peace and war ; in short, 
of doing what he pleased, so long 
as he could purchase and secure the 
favour of the Sultan and his minis- 
ters. The provinces were, indeed, 
sold to the highest bidder, and the 
successful candidate was sent to his 
province with full powers to make 
the people disgorge as much of their 
money as force and cunning could 
squeeze out of them. The Porte 
received the stipulated sum from its 
nominee, without inquiring how it 
was procured; and to such a pitch 
was the tyranny of the pashas 
carried, that many districts offered 
the Sultan to pay directly into his 
treasury more than three times the 
nominal sum demanded of them as 
taxes, provided the money might be 
collected by an officer totally distinct 
from the pasha.” 

Add to this the intolerable state 
of social degradation in which the 
rayahs were kept, and with this we 
shall conclude our account of the 
provincial rule of the Turks. We 
shall be indebted to Ranke for an 
outline of it: 

“The Turks in the country,” he 
says—“ notonly those of distinction, 
but others of lower rank who had 
gradually assembled around them— 
considered themselves the masters 
of the rayahs. 

“The personal treatment of 
Christians was most oppressive : 
no Servian dared to ride into a town 
on horseback : he was only allowed 
to appear on foot ; and he was bound 
to render personal service to any 
Turk who might demand it. When 
meeting a Turk on the road, it was 
his duty to halt, and make way for 
him; and if he happened to carry 
small arms in defence against 
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robbers, he was obliged to conceal 
them. To suffer injuries was his 
duty ; to resent them was deemed a 
crime worthy of punishment.” 

Ex uno disce omnes. The rayahs of 
Servia proper, were treated just as 
those of the other Slavonic provinces 
of Turkey were treated. Is it to be 
wondered at that revolts should take 
place under such a government ? 

In 1714 the Turks entered upon 
a war with Venice, the object of 
which was the re-conquest of the 
Morea, which had been guaranteed 
to that republic by the peace of 
Carlowitz in 1699. The Emperor 
Charles VI. as a guarantor of the 
treaty of Carlowitz, took part with 
the Venetians, and in the war which 
ensued Prince Eugene defeated the 
Turks at Peterwaradein and Bel- 
grade in 1716 and 1717 respectively. 
On July 21, 1718, hostilities were 
terminated by the treaty of Passaro- 
witz. 

Under that treaty Servia, includ- 
ing Belgrade, the banat of Temes- 
war, and parts of Wallachia and 
Croatia were ceded to Austria; 
and the unhappy rayahs were re- 
leased from the bondage under 
which they had so long suffered. 
They were no longer forced to serve 
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in the army, and every encourage- 
ment was given them to devote 
themselves to agricultural industry. 
The tyranny and extortion of the 
spahis disappeared, and the rayah 
was no longer a “‘ weaponless slave.” 
Unfortunately the duration of Aus- 
trian power was but brief, for Ser- 
via reverted to Turkey in 1739 by 
the peace of Belgrade. It is said 
that when the Turkish officers took 
possession of the country they were 
thunder-struck to find the rayahs 
converted into a disciplined soldiery. 
“ Neighbours!” cried one of them, 
as he witnessed the military evolu- 
tions of a fully equipped troop of 
Servians who had garrisoned one of 
the fortresses delivered up, “‘ what 
have you made of our rayahs ?” 
The Turks ruled their recovered 
provinces with more severity than 
ever. The declining power of the 
Sultans was becoming too weak to 
have any effective control over the 
provincial pashas, the spahis, and the 
janizaries. They do not seem to have 
been unwilling to remedy abuses and 
introduce reforms, but theirattempts 
to interfere with what the ruling 
military caste regarded as their 
“right divine to govern wrong” only 
issued in revolts among the troops. 
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JOTTINGS BY THE WAY. 


By “Prester Jou“n.” 


My recollections of the Irish 
Church are partly pleasant, partly 
the reverse. 

I remember, far back as my 
memory can travel, a certain un- 
ecclesiastical barn-like edifice, where 
Sunday after Sunday our good old 
parson read most excellent dis- 
courses to his sleepy flock. I 
remember the square unsightly box, 
with worm-eaten wood-work and 
decayed floor, where, Sunday after 
Sunday an old gentleman, with im- 
mense nose and huge brass-rimmed 
spectacles, taught us youngsters 
the Church Catechism with Scrip- 
ture proofs. I remember well the 
old corner, sheltered from wind and 
sun, with its broken tombstone, 
where old Paul, the sexton, smoked 
his pipe when the bell-ringing was 
done, and told marvellous stories 
of things that had happened in days 
gone by. Dear old Sabbaths! dear 
old friends! gone never to return ! 

I cannot tell now when it was 
settled that I should enter the 
Church. I only know that it was 
settled. 

Perhaps the natural shyness of 
my disposition, passing for gravity, 
partly induced my friends to be- 
lieve that I was intended for the 
Church ; perhaps my intense rever- 
ence and esteem for our dear old 
years fostered their belief that I 

ad a leaning towards the ministerial 
office. 

Be this as it may, I found myself, 
at the conclusion of my college 


course, a candidate for holy orders 
on the look out for a curacy. 

Those were the dark days pre- 
ceding the iniquitous Act of Dis- 
establishment. There is little 
danger that Irish churchmen wiil 
ever forget that period of their 
lives. For centuries they had re- 
garded themselves as a kind of 
outpost for England, in a country 
every throb and pulsation of whose 
national life beat in deadly hostility 
to their Protestant rulers. For 
centuries their Church had been 
subsidized by the State, and with 
servile dependence had fawned upon 
the hand that fed her. Her dignities 
and emoluments were made prizes 
to pay for political services. Her 
pastors were fettered and muzzled 
by State restraints. Her people 
cared little for services which cost 
them nothing. In their blind 
loyalty to the British Government 
the Churchmen of Ireland almost 
forgot the loyalty due to their God, 
and the result was such as might 
naturally be expected. To secure 
the co-operation of the Irish Ultra- 
montanes Mr. Gladstone sacrificed 
the Irish Church. 

Very few in those days were 
sanguine enough to expect that the 
Church would out-ride the storm; 
those who were determined to cast 
in their lot with the brave old craft 
and share her fortune, were re- 
garded as foolishly venturesome. 

But while men who were trained 
and educated for the ministry 
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hesitated to take the step which 
should link their fortunes with the 
Trish Church, many men of no 
training, and imperfectly educated, 
had no such scruples. To blame 
the Irish bishops for admitting such 
men is simple nonsense. Wise, 
able, and devoted men constituted 
the Episcopal Bench at the time of 
disestablishment, and all that could 
be done to guide the Church 
through a crisis of momentous 
importance they did; but posts 
were vacant, rectors were urgent; 
no man could possibly tell how 
matters would turn out with regard 
to the future of the Church. 

Well and nobly the bishops and 
the vast majority of the clergy and 
laity of the Irish Church acted at 
the time of disestablishment, and 
to their exertions, under God, is 
due the fact that the Church has 
outlived the storm. 

In the year 1869 I was nomi- 
nated to a curacy, and in due time 
ordained for the same; I was pro- 
foundly ignorant even of the mean- 
ing of such terms as “ Annuitant,” 
“ Commutation,” “ Composition.” I 
was appointed curate at a stipend of 
£120 per annum. What more could 
any reasonable man expect ? 

For a while everything went 
smoothly. The mass of documents 
which came to me for signature 
caused me some disquietude, but 
the feeling was only momentary, 
and I was too busy to indulge in 
speculative troubles. 

My rector was an indolent, easy- 
going man, very sleepy and very 
greasy, a good judge of sheep, fond 
of bitter beer and small jokes. 

In the capacity of jester he was, 
however, immeasurably inferior to 
the parish sexton. This latter 
worthy kept a small huckster’s 
shop, where eggs, butter, bread, 
apples, &c., were retailed to the 
country people. 

One Sunday, morning on his way 
to the church, the rector was hor- 
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rified to see the apple-stall erected 
before the door, and Lanty’s 
wife arranging her wares for the 
day. lLanty was forthwith sum- 
moned and ordered to remove the 
stall. This he did, muttering in 
reply to the indignant remon- 
strance of the parson, “Och, the 
Lord be good to sinners like you 
and me that earns our livin’ on 
the Sabbath!” 

Many ecclesiastical usages pre- 
vailed in this parish which were 
certainly startling. For instance, 
when a special collection was taken 
up in the church for any charitable 
purpose, the Communion plate was 
employed in taking up the offertory. 
When the congregation was dis- 
missed, the churchwardens marched 
unceremoniously into the chancel 
took up the “ poor boxes,” emptied 
their contents on the altar, and 
counted the collection. 

It was by no means unusual, 
when a doubtful copper made its 
appearance, to raise a corner of the 
table-cover, and try the genuine- 
ness of the coin by “ hopping” it on 
the Communion table. 

Behind the reading-desk, between 
the chancel steps and the altar-rail, 
stood—you may laugh, but such was 
the fact—a book-case of common 
deal, unpainted and unvarnished. 

It was intended, the rector said, 
to hold the books belonging to the 
Sunday School, but in my time it 
held also “dusters,” brushes, &c. 

There was a baptismal font, which 
stood under the pulpit and was 
rarely used: it had no contrivance 
for letting off the water after a 
baptism, so that in general a basin 
of water was placed in the font, 
which answered the purpose quite 
as well and saved Lanty, the sexton, 
no end of trouble. Whenever the 
rector had by mistake deposited his 
hat and gloves in the font, Lanty 
laid the bowl of water on the table 
in the chancel. 

For a while everything went on 
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well. I bought a horse, rented a 
small house, and set about furnish- 
ing it. 

One day, however, the rector 
called to see me in a state of great 
perturbation. 

“Mr. Prester John,” said he, 
“have you heard from the Commis- 
sioners of Church Temporalities.” 

I intimated that I had not re- 
ceived a communication from the 
Commissioners. 

“Then, sir,” said he, “let me 
tell you that your claim has been 
disallowed.” 

Not fully understanding how the 
decision of Commissioner Lawson 
and Co. affected my position as 
curate, I meekly replied that “I 
was very sorry.” 

“Sorry!” exclaimed my rector, 
“sorry! The Commissioners have 
disallowed your claim, and you are 
very sorry. But what am I to do 
for a curate, I’d like to know? and 
who is to pay your salary for the 
last half-year? Have you con- 
sidered the matter in that point of 
view, Mr. Preston John?” 

I admitted that this view of the 
matter was quite new to me. 

“Then you, may consider it in 
this light, sir,” said my rector, who 
had really worked himself into a 
regular white heat; “TI always kept 
a curate, and as a man of three- 
score years I needa curate. There's 
A never had a curate till the 
week before Christmas, when he 
got the bishop to ordain Ned 
Muleahy the parish clerk” (this was 
not strictly true, as Ned Mulcahy 
was a scripture reader ; but then the 
rector was angry, and contradic- 
tion would only make him worse) ; 
“there’s D never had more than 
one curate, and now he has three, all 
allowed for ; and here am I, in the 
latter end of my days, deprived of 
my curate. I'll appeal against the 
decision, sir—I’ll appeal.” 

This seemed to relieve him con- 
siderably, and I now learned with 
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surprise that in consequence of the 
decision of the Commissioners I 
could no longer retain my position 
as curate of 

I need not dwell on what fol- 
lowed. The bishop sent me a 
cheque for £20; a parishioner, with 
the delicacy of an Irish gentle- 
man, bought my horse for £10 more 
than I gave for him; my rector 
gave me his blessing (he had little 
more to give), and I left the neigh- 
bourhood a sadder and a wiser 
man. 

About this time my father, who 
had been ailing for some time, died, 
and as my own health was some- 
what shaken by the worry of the 
past six months, I determined to 
take a few months’ rest before I 
settled into harness again. 

An incident occurred during this 
period illustrative of the working 
of the present system of boards of 
patronage in the Irish Church. 

A parish in the neighbourhood 
became vacant, and as the work 
was light I accepted the Sunday 
duty as locwm tenens. Though still 
a deacon, my name was mentioned 
as a suitable candidate for the 
vacancy. 

One day a young gentleman of 
military appearance called on me. 
Having introduced himself, after a 
few preliminary hems he said,— 

“ You are aware that there is a 
vacancy in the representation of 
the county at present in the Im- 
perial Parliament, Mr. Prester 
John.” 

1 bowed. 

“Aw, you have seen my ad- 
dress ?” 

Another bow. 

“Aw, might I—aw—ask have 
you read it?” 

No, I had not read it. 

“You have property—aw—in 
the county ? ” 

I bowed again. 

There was an awkward silence. 
“T believe you are a candidate 
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for C—— parish, Mr. Prester 
John ?” 

I signified that I never had 
canvassed for any parish, and never 
would; that I despised thoroughly 
any man that did. 

“ But—aw—really, you know, 
you are the proper man to get the 
parish—aw. In fact I may say that 
—aw—you ought to be elected.” 

I bowed again. 

“ My father is one of the nomi- 
nators—aw—and really it depends 
on yourself whether you are to be 
our new rector or not.” 

A light broke in on me. Here 
was this puppy who stood before 
me, meditatively stroking his inci- 
pient moustache, taking advantage 
of the fact that I was a clergy- 
man of a self-supported Church to 
insult me to my face. If I voted 
for him his father would vote for 
me. My blood boiled. 

“ Mr. ,’ I said, very quietly, 
“it seems to me just now that you 
and I are very much alike.” 

“ And how is that? We are not 
like one another in appearance.” 

He was six feet one, while I 
stood four feet eleven in my 
boots. 

** No, we are not like in that re- 
spect.” 

“You are not in the army—aw.” 

I admitted the fact freely. 

“You are not about to contest 
the county, eh? We are not alike 
in that—aw.” 

No, we are not alike in that. 

“IT know—aw—that you are a 
geutleman—aw—perhaps you mean 
that—aw?”’ 

I drily remarked that I had no 
such meaning. 

“Then—aw—I can’t guess, I give 
it up.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ you are stand- 
ing for the county, I for the 
parish. Neither of us will si¢.”’ 

As far as my election to the 
parish is concerned, I need scarcely 
add that I was not elected. 

Tn the year 1872 I was appointed 
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toa smallrural parish in the north, 
with a population of about four 
hundred souls. 

It had been vacant for some four 
months previous to my appoint- 
ment, and was ina state of com- 
plete disorder. 

On the Sunday after my appoint- 
ment I was in the church at ten 
o'clock for the purpose of opening 
Sunday school. It was a cold 
winter’s morning, and a bright fire 
was burning in the vestry. Fancy 
my surprise to find the clerk on 
one side of the fire smoking a short 
“‘ cutty,” while the sexton sat oppo- 
site him “chewing” with solemn 
gravity. 

To do them justice the pipe was 
not produced on any subsequent 
occasion, but I never could per- 
suade either of them during their 
tenure of office that they had not 
as good a right to sit in the vestry 
as the incumbent. 

But all the personages in this 
parish sink into insignificance be- 
fore the squire. I have met Irish 
gentlemen who took a sincere in- 
terest in the affairs of the Church, 
and who worked for the Church, 
and I respected them for it. Squire 
Burstem worked for the Church, 
talked for the Church, wrote for 
the Church, raved about the Church, 
did everything that a loyal church- 
man could do except contribute. 
This Squire Burstem avoided by 
every possible artifice. 

The sexton lived in the squire’s 
gate-lodge, the clerk held the post- 
office through the Burstem in- 
fluence, the select vestrymen were 
tenants on the Burstem property, 
the clergyman was protected by the 
Burstem authority, and of the 
stipend of one hundred and ten 
pounds allocated for his support, 
six pounds per annum were sub- 
scribed from the Burstem treasury. 

In return for this princely gene- 
rosity the clergyman was expected 
to accord Squire Burstem the most 
reverent submission. 
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I did not make acquaintance with 
the squire’s family for several 
months after my arrival, owing to 
circumstances which I need not 
detail. 

“You were three minutes after 
the time to-day commencing the 
service, Mr. Prester John. Don’t 
you think it well to set the people 
an example in punctuality? Time 
is so very important, you know. 
Poor dear old Mr. Thresham was 
the very essence of punctuality.” 

Such were the first remarks ad- 
dressed to me by Mrs. Burstem on 
the first Sunday she appeared in 
the Burstem pew. 

On the following Sunday morn- 
ing the clerk handed me a note 
which ran thus: “Mr. Burstem 
presents his compliments to the 
Rev. Mr. Prester John, and begs to 
call his attention to the fact that a 
change of weather would be most 
desirable. Would Mr. P. J. kindly 
read the prayer for fair weather?” 

How it happened I cannot tell, 
but it certainly did happen that, 
instead of the prayer for fair 
weather, on that luckless Sunday, I 
read the thanksgiving for rain. 

I felt that I had put my foot in 
it, looked up, caught Mrs. Burs- 
tem’s eye, made a desperate at- 
tempt to retrieve my character, and 
plunged into—the prayer for rain. 

How I finished the service I 
cannot tell, but from that day for- 
ward Mrs. Burstem’s eye had for 
me a kind of horrible fascination. 

1 saw it everywhere ; its metallic 
gleam sent a cold chill through 
me. I grew nervous, miserable, 
melancholy. 

Mr. Burstem requested that I 
would speak audibly. The next 
Sunday I nearly burst a blood- 
vessel in my frantic desire to con- 
vey to the Burstem ear the infor- 
mation that he was a “ miserable 
sinner.”’ Mrs. Burstem fainted, and 
the sexton requested, in Mr. Burs- 
tem’s name, that 1 would speak 
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lower in future. Mr. Burstem re- 
quested me to read the morning 
prayers in a more reverent tone of 
voice, and next Sunday I was spe- 
cially entreated by Mrs. Burstem 
not to intone the service. 

At last the crash came. 

Mrs. Burstem requested that I 
should give the people “a little 
more variety” in my sermons. On 
the following Sunday I preached 
extempore for forty-five minutes on 
the character of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Mr. Burstem reported me to the 
bishop. 

I sent in my resignation, which 
the bishop refused to accept. 

Between the bishop and Mr. 
Burstem I was on the horns of a 
dilemma. 

About this time I received a 
cheque for my first quarter’s 
stipend. Judge of my surprise 
when I learned that a tax of 
twenty-five pounds had been im- 
posed on my miserable salary of 
one hundred and ten pounds per 
annum. I wrote to the bishop. 
He was very sorry, but could not 
assist me. 1 wrote to the diocesan 
council, and was referred to the 
representative body. I wrote to the 
representative body, and was re- 
ferred back to the diocesan council. 
I tried the diocesan secretary, and 
was informed by that official that 
he did not draw up the scheme. I 
then tried the archdeacon, and 
learned that such matters did not 
belong to his department. 

Thoroughly puzzled, I gave up in 
despair. 


* * * * * 


My black gown began to look 
threadbare. I determined to preach 
in my surplice the following Sun- 


ys 

Mr. Burstem was not in church 
on that eventful day. Was I glad 
or was I sorry ? 


I scarce could tell. I was about 
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to take a very important step 
and I had not consulted the squire. 
I caught Mrs. Burstem’s glittering 
eye, and—was it always to be like 
this ?—I rose to the occasion—I, 
the Rev. Timotheus Prester John, 
actually met that eye, I stared at 
it—surprise, wonder, amazement, 
were in the Burstem eye, but it 
slowly disappeared below the wood- 
work of the Burstem pew. 

I ascended the pulpit—was it ? 
—could it be?—the door opened, 
and Squire Burstem appeared. 

Shall I ever forget that moment ? 

Slowly, like a man in a dream, he 
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walked up the aisle, opened his pew, 
went in and sat down. 

Then he stood up, still looking 
with a stony stare at the awful 
surplice, collected all the books in 
the pew in a pile on one arm, 
deliberated, set down the books 
with a bang, opened the pew door 
and closed it after him with a sound 
like thunder, strode out of the 
church, banging the door after him 
with a crash that made the glass 
rattle in the windows, and disap- 


peared. 


I left the parish next day. 


A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM. 


We sail’d away one sunny day 

Over the bright blue sea ; 

Our tight boat swiftly cut her way, 

The trancéd waves in stillness lay, 

Our cheeks were dash’d with pleasant spray— 
New life it was to me. 


Such peace was in the quiet air! 
“The breath of peace we drew;” 
Repose in motion everywhere, 
Motion itself repose was there, 
Orestes’ long-unanswer'd prayer 
Descended on our crew. 


Still sail’d we on when eve came down; 
The flaming god of day 

On ocean cast a golden crown ; 

Afar the white walls of the town, 

The valleys green, the headlands brown, 
In deepening shadow lay. 





A Dream within a Dream. 


And with the twilight came a spell, 

A calm ne’er felt before ; 

Whether from that deep sky it fell, 

Or brought by night-winds o’er the dell, 
We question’d not, nor cared to tell, 
Wind-wafted from the shore! 


In deep content we watch’d the skies, 
The changing hues of eve ; 

And joy shot forth from dark-brown eyes 
Bound by the sweetest human ties— 
Our world seem’d one fair Paradise 
Where none could sigh or grieve. 


We spoke not of our calm delight, 
Borne o’er the ocean-stream ; 

But onward sped athwart the night 
"Till one exclaim’d, “I see a light !”— 
The morning sun was shining bright, 
I woke, and ’twas a dream ! 


"Tis gone, that dream of youth and glee, 
It will return no more! 

But still all care and sadness flee 

When dreamy eyes are fix'd on me— 
Once more I sail upon the sea, 
Wind-wafted from the shore! 


H. D. Murpary, B.A. 
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THE RIGHT HON. ANGELA GEORGINA, BARONESS 
BURDETT-COUTTS. 


Evzryzopy knows, at least by name, the famous banking-house of Coutts 
and Co., in the Strand, London. Perhaps no firm of private bankers in 
the world can boast of a clientelage so aristocratic The early history of 


the bank is interesting, and illustrates very favourably the success of 


Scottish enterprise in England. 


In the latter part of the sixteenth century William Coutts, a cadet of 
the Auchintoil family, was “ provost” of Montrose. His grandson, 
Patrick Coutts, became a merchant in Edinburgh, and died there in 1704, 
leaving a wife and three children, and an estate of £2,500 to be divided 
between them. 

Patrick’s eldest son, John, succeeded to his father’s business, and 
extended it greatly. His firm of John Coutts and Co., general 
merchants, was widely known and highly respected. In 1742 he was 
elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the highest municipal dignity that 
ean be attained in Scotland. In his later years ill-health made it 
necessary for him to reside in Italy, and he died at Nola, near Naples, on 
March 23, 1750, at the age of fifty-one. 

Before leaving Scotland John Coutts had assumed as partners his 
eldest son Patrick and a Mr. Trotter. The capital of the new firm was 
only £4,000. They dealt in corn, acted as commission agents, and 
negotiated bills on the Continental Bourses. In course of time their 
business on ‘Change became so extensive that they ceased to act as 
general merchants and devoted themselves entirely to banking. In 1773 
Sir William Forbes, Sir James Hunter Blair, and Sir Robert Herries 
came to be the chief partners in the firm, and the bank was long known 
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as “Sir.W. Forbes, J. Hunter, and Co.’ In 1830 it became the Union 
Bank of. Scotland, one of the greatest banks in the country.* 

Lord Provost Coutts left four sons. James became a banker in St. 
Mary Axe, in} London, but subsequently joined his younger brother 
Thomas in establishing the banking-house of Coutts and Co. in the Strand. 
He was for some time M.P. for Edinburgh, and died in 1778. Thereupon 
Thomas Coutts became the sole manager of the bank in the Strand. In 
course of time the private account of King George was kept at Coutts’s, 
and the principal members of the aristocracy soon followed the lead of the 
Sovereign. It became fashionable to have an account there; and even 
yet there is a certain undefinable prestige in paying your bills by a 
cheque on “ Coutts’s.” 

Prudence, economy, and punctuality soon made Thomas Coutts a 
millionaire. He married first Susan Starkie, who died in 1815, leaving three 
daughters—Susan, married in 1796 to the Earl of Guildford; Frances, 
married in 1800 to the first Marquis of Bute; and Sophia, married in 
1793 to Sir Francis Burdett, Baronet. The youngest daughter of Sir 
Francis by this marriage was Angela Georgina Burdett—now the Baro- 
ness Burdett-Coutts—the subject of the present memoir. 

Miss Burdett was not born heir to the princely fortune which after- 
wards fell to her lot, and of which she has made so noblea use. Soon after 
the death of his first wife, Thomas Coutts married, in 1815, Miss Harnet 
Mellon, an actress more celebrated for her beauty than for her profes- 
sional talent ; and at his death, which took place on February 22, 1822,° 
she succeeded under his will to his entire property. 

In 1827 Mr. Coutts’s widow was married to William Aubrey de Vere 
Beauclerk, Duke of St. Albans. She died on 6th August, 1837, and left 
the whole of the fortune she had derived from the Coutts’ family to Miss 
Angela Georgina, the youngest and then the only unmarried daughter 
of Sir Francis Burdett, only subject to an annuity of £10,000 a-year to her 
husband, the Duke of St. Albans, and to a life-rent in his favour of her 
mansion in Piccadilly, and of her Highgate properties, including Holly 
Lodge. With many peculiarities, and perhaps not a few weaknesses, 
she was a generous and kind-hearted woman; and it is said that she 
disposed of her wealth in the way we have mentioned under the convic- 
tion that justice required that Mr. Coutts’s fortune should revert at her 
death to one of his own family. 

Sir Francis Burdett, the representative of an ancient Derbyshire 


* It is stated in Notes and Queries (4th S. X., 398), that Mansfield’s Bank, established 
in 1738, was the first private bank in Edinburgh, ‘‘except perhaps Coutts’s, which is 
supposed to have had the precedence.” Probably neither of them in the early part of 
their history limited its business to banking in the strict sense of the term. Both seem 
to have been at first mercantile houses, receiving deposits at interest, and dealing in 
bills of exchange at home and abroad. 
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family which had been raised to the Baronetage in 1618, was born on 
the 25th January, 1770, and educated at Westminster School and the 
University of Oxford. He livedin France during the revolutionary times, 
and. was an eye-witness of many of the horrors that were then per- 
petrated. His continental experience greatly liberalised his political 
opinions. His history is not yet forgotten. As a politician he was far in 
advance of his day ; a reformer before the time of Parliamentary reform ; 
an energetic and effective advocate of those wise measures which have 
placed our country in the van of progress, and which made the British 
throne stable in the midst of the almost universal instability of European 
dynasties during the first portion of this century. 

Long before young Burdett reached manhood, associations of various 
kinds for promoting Parliamentary reform had begun to be formed 
in England. One of the earliest, if not the very first of these, was 
established in 1779 by the celebrated Major Cartwright, of whom Fox, 
in presenting to the House of Commons one of his petitions for the 
remedy of existing abuses, said, “ Major Cartwright is one whose 
enlightened mind and profound constitutional knowledge place him 
in the highest rank of public characters, and whose purity of principle 
and consistency of conduct through life command the most respectful 
attention to his opinions.” The society founded by him was called 
The Society for Constitutional Information. Its first chairman was the 
Duke of Richmond, but that noble patriot, having received from Govern- 
ment the post of Master of the Ordnance, took an early opportunity 
of deserting his colleagues in the society, and was afterwards the bitterest 
opponent of all such political associations. Among the other members of 
Cartwright’s society were the Duke of Norfolk, Lords Camden and 
Surrey, Earl Stanhope, Lord Mahon, Pitt, Fox, Erskine, and Sheridan, 
besides many other influential and celebrated men. Pitt and Fox, 
however, did not long remain members, neither did the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

After his University education had been completed, Burdett spent 
several years in travel. It was the pericd of the first French revolution, 
and the young aspirant to Parliamentary honours came home deeply 
impressed with the conviction that unless a rapid and radical change in 
the administration of English affairs should be effected, the streets of 
London and other English cities would ere long be scenes of horror 
and blood, as those of Paris had recently been. 

By this time the Society for Constitutional Information and its metro- 
politan coadjutor, the Corresponding Society, one of whose most active 
members was Horne Tooke, had spread their branches over the whole 
country, and were acting as propaganda of Liberalism everywhere. Mr. 
Burdett became a leader in these societies, advocating, both at their 
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meetings and in public, measures which at that time were regarded 
as revolutionary, but most of which have since been adopted. 

In 1794 the famous trial of Hardy, Tooke, and others took place, and 
desperate efforts were made by the Government to get’'them found guilty 
of treason, and thereby to strike a death-blow at all Liberal political 
associations. As is well known, the arbitrary proceedings of the Crown 
officers recoiled upon themselves. Hardy and his associates were one by 
one triumphantly acquitted of the charge of “constructive” treason, 
and freedom of discussion and liberty of the press were established on a 
firmer basis than ever. 

Mr. Burdett took strong ground on the Liberal side during these 
proceedings. Lord Campbell, speaking of a period seven years later, 
when Horne Tooke had retired to Wimbledon to spend the latter years of 
his life, gives a curious glimpse of the sort of society which Burdett 
frequented. “The ex-Chancellor,”* he says, “would likewise occasion- 
ally dine with the ex-parson,f and joyously meet the motley company 
there assembled,—Hardy, the shoemaker, sitting on one side of him, and 
Sir Francis Burdett on the other.” (‘* Lives of the Chancellors,” vii., 
284, 4th edition, 1857). 

We have already said that Mr. Burdett married Miss Sophia Coutts in 
1793. In 1796 he was elected member of Parliament for Boroughbridge, 
in Yorkshire, and in 1797 he succeeded his grandfather in the baronetey. 
In the House of Commons he was a vigorous opponent of the Govern- 
ment, especially on the war question, and an ardent advocate of Roman 
Catholic emancipation, in favour of which he introduced bill after bill, 
struggling perseveringly against a large but constantly decreasing majo- 
rity of the House. 

In 1802 he was a candidate for the representation of Middlesex, but he 
was afterwards unseated; and in 1806, when he again contested that 
constituency, he was unsuccessful. Next year he fought a duel with Mr. 
James Paull, who had contested Westminster in the preceding year, and 
in 1807 he was elected member of Parliament for Westminster, his 
colleague being Lord Cochrane. 

In 1810 he was imprisoned in the Tower under most memorable cireum- 
stances. In that year Parliament met on the 23rd January, and Lord 
Porchester immediately moved for an inquiry by a committee into the 
policy and conduct of the recent Walcheren Expedition, which had proved 
so disastrous to the country, and to nearly all the ill-fated men who had 
embarked in it. Lord Porchester expressly stated that his object “ was 
not a select and secret committee before whom garbled extracts might be 
laid by ministers themselves, in order to produce a partial decision, but a 


* Thurlow. 
t Tooke was in holy orders. 
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committee of the whole House, by which oral evidence might be examined 
at the bar.” The motion was carried by a majority of nine in a House 
of 381 members. 

The House of Commons was occupied in this investigation from the 
2nd February till the 26th March, the result being that Lord Por- 
chester’s resolutions censuring the advisers of the expedition were nega- 
tived ; but Lord Chatham, who was in command of the troops, was 
censured for having laid a narrative directly before the King vindicating 
his own conduct as commander-in-chief, and condemning that of the naval 
part of the expedition. 

During the whole investigation the standing order against admitting 
strangers to the House had been rigidly enforced, and much public 
indignation was excited against the member (Yorke), on whose motion 
the people had been excluded. 

On the 19th of February Yorke complained to the House that his 
Parliamentary conduct had been made the subject of discussion in a 
debating club called the British Forum, managed by a certain Mr. John 
Gale Jones, and demanded that Jones should be summoned to the bar for 
breach of privilege. This was done, and the unfortunate owner of 
the “ British Forum” was committed to Newgate under a Speaker's 
warrant. 

Sir Francis Burdett was not present when this took place. He held 
that the House of Commons “had no right to imprison the people of 
England.” On the 12th March he moved that Jones should be dis- 
charged, his imprisonment being illegal. The House held fast to its 
prerogative, and the motion was negatived by an overwhelming majority. 

Sir Francis immediately published his speech on the motion, and pre- 
fixed to it a letter to the electors of Westminster, in which he repeated 
his assertion that the Commons had no right to imprison an Englishman. 
This letter was held by the House to be a scandalous and libellous paper, 
and after a protracted debate on the course to be taken to vindicate 
their rights, the Commons resolved by 190 votes against 152 that Sir 
Francis Burdett should be committed to the Tower. 

The warrant to commit was signed by the Speaker and handed to the 
Serjeant-at-Arms at the close of the debate at seven o’clock in the 
morning of the 6th April, and Sir Francis was allowed to retire to his 
mansion in Piccadilly, on stating that he would be “ready to receive” the 
Serjeant next morning. The reception that officer met with next 
morning was not what he expected. 

Sir Francis’s house was barricaded, and its owner, maintaining that the 
warrant against him was illegal, refused to proceed to the Tower unless 
taken by force. With the aid of astrong body of police and a detachment 
of troops an entrance was ultimately effected, and the prisoner was driven 
to the Tower under their escort. A dreadful riot ensued. Vast crowds 
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assembled in tke vicinity of the barricaded house, and the troops which 
had accompanied the prisoner to the Tower were attacked by the mob on 
their return, two or three lives being lost, and several persons wounded. 
The Parisian newspapers reported that there was a revolution in London. 

Sir Francis remained a prisoner till the prorogation of Parliament 
released him. He took legal measures against all parties to the arrest, 
his determination being to show through the law courts that the House 
of Commons had exceeded its powers. But he was unsuccessful in 
all the actions he raised, and the House still retains the right he fought 
so persistently to wrest from it. 

In 1819 he was again prosecuted for publishing a letter to his consti- 
tuents condemning the conduct of the magistrates and yeomanry in 
dispersing the great Reform meeting at Manchester, on which occasion 
several lives were lost, and many hundreds of the crowd more or less 
severely injured. He was fined £2,000, and also imprisoned for three 
months. The disappointment of the extreme Tories of those days at the 
mildness of the sentence may be gathered from a letter addressed by 
Mr. C. W. Wynn to the Marquis of Buckingham on February 10, 1821, 
in which he says :— 


“TI agree with you in considering the sentence on Burdett—a sentence so 
unexpected as to call for the plaudits of all the Radicals who surrounded the 
Court, and the congratulations of his friends—as most calamitous ; and unfortu- 
nately it is not the first instance in which the Court of King's Bench, or rather 
the present judges of it, have shown that they are not proof against popular 
clamour and the apprehension of personal danger.” * 


Sir Francis represented Westminster for thirty years. In later life he 
went over to the Conservative party, and sat for Wiltshire. In the early 
part of his career he was the idol of the London populace. No political 
speaker of the day could sway a mass meeting more powerfully than he 
could. Perhaps the Toryism of his old age was a natural consequence of 
the ultra-Liberalism of his youth. 

Such was the father of Miss Angela Burdett; such the school of 
politics in which she was reared. Her early infancy saw the end of the 
mighty struggle which had long convulsed Europe, and which closed with 
the battle of Waterloo; in her opening womanhood the great Reform 
agitation in which her father had taken so active a part culminated in the 
bill of 1832, and piping times of peace one more revisited the weary 
land. As a natural consequence party contests became less bitter. 
Old animosities were forgotten, or at least buried, and a regenerated 
populace set themselves earnestly to the development of industry and art. 

Character is moulded by circumstances to a larger extent than is gene- 





* Duke of Buckingham’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Court of George IV.”, vol. i. p. 121. 
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rally supposed, for which reason we have given a more detailed account 
than we should otherwise have done of Miss Burdett’s family, and of 
their connection with the history of the times. 

The death of the Duchess of St. Albans took place, as has been said, 
in 1837, when the Derbyshire Baronet’s daughter suddenly found herself 
the richest woman in England. Untold wealth was at her command. 
She might have chosen a life of pleasure or of ambition. She chose one 
of never-ceasing beneficence, and great riches were never employed to 
more noble ends than the riches of Miss Burdett. 

By the will of the Duchess she was bound to assume the name and 
arms of Coutts. She was therefore now known as Miss Burdett-Coutts. 

Of Holly Lodge, which became one of her residences on the death of 
the Duke of St. Albans, in 1849, William Howitt says, in his “‘ Northern 
Heights of London,”—*“ In the house and grounds of the late Duchess of 
St. Albans now resides Miss Burdett-Coutts, famous for her wealth, her 
extensive benevolence, her erection of dwelling-houses for the poor, 
churches for churchgoers, and bishoprics for the colonies. A daughter 
of Sir Francis Burdett, she has not appeared ambitious to follow in his 
democratic steps, but rather to become a nursing mother to the Church 
of England. I suppose no other woman under the rank of a queen ever 
did so much for the Established Church; had she done it for the 
Catholic Church, she would undoubtedly be canonized as St. Angela. 
But perhaps the noblest and most enduring of her works is seen in 
the clean and smiling hearths of hitherto too much neglected and ill- 
housed poverty.” 

People who are not thoroughly acquainted with London have generally 
the idea that Westminster is a district of palaces and mansions. They 
have read of the venerable Abbey, of the Houses of Parliament, of the 
new Government oflices. Perhaps in the course of a hurried visit to 
town they have seen these splendid edifices. The Londoner knows that 
around and behind these, not many yards away, lies one of the most 
wretched, squalid, and poverty-stricken portions of the metropolis. 

In this miserable locality Miss Burdett-Coutts began her great work of 
charity. She chose it for her first public effort in remembrance of her 
father’s long connection with the borough. In 1850 she erected in 
Rochester Row the Church of St. Stephen the Martyr, a fine specimen 
of Gothic architecture. She afterwards built a parsonage-house and 
three school-houses, and crowned her munificent gift by amply endowing 
the whole. The Duke of Wellington presented an altar-piece to the 
Church. 

This is only one of the least of Miss Burdett-Coutts’s beneficent deeds. 
During the time when the Church of St. Stephen was building, her boun- 
tiful hand’ was providing for the religious wants of more than one of the 
colonies. In 1847 she endowed the Bishopric of Cape Town ; the Rev. 
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Robert Gray was consecrated and appointed to the See, and in the follow- 
ing year he commenced his labours in Africa. In the same year she 
endowed the Bishopric of Adelaide in South Australia, and Dr. Short, 
was appointed to the See. Since then (1858) she has contributed the 
funds necessary not only to endow a Bishoprie in British Columbia, but 
also to provide. for the clergy of the diocese. The sum she devoted to 
the Church in Columbia amounted to £25,000, and altogether the estab- 
lishment of the three Colonial Bishoprics cannot have cost her less than 
£50,000. In addition to all this she founded an institution in South 
Australia for the education of the aborigines. 

Bethnal Green is one of the poorest suburbs of London. The locality 
formerly known as Nova Scotia Gardens was one of the poorest in the 
district. The site of these “Gardens” is now occupied by a block of 
model lodging-houses for the poor, which has been named Columbia Square. 
In the centre of the square there is a handsome clock-tower. The dwell- 
ings are fitted up with baths, wash-houses, and every convenience that can 
encourage habits of cleanliness and comfort. Over three hundred families 
live there at low weekly rentals, each in its own separate abode. Columbia 
Square is the work of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and, thanks to another 
millionaire, whose name will be long remembered as a benefactor of the 
London poor, buildings constructed on the same plan and for the same 
purpose have been set down in more than one of the most squalid dis- 
tricts of the great city. Mr. George Peabody is one of the few who 
do not need to blush when their good deeds are mentioned in connection 
with those of Baroness Coutts. 

The building of Columbia Square was commenced in May 15858, and 
finished in May 1862. On April 28, 1869, Columbia Market was opened, 
another gift of the Baroness to the Bethnal Green district. Her intention 
was that this market should place within reach of the dense population 
around it supplies of provisions, and especially of fish, of better quality, 
and at more reasonable prices than they could be procured through the 
small dealers and hucksters who had previously monopolized the trade. 
The market, which was opened in the presence of royalty, is one of the 
most elaborate pieces of Gothic art in the metropolis. Its cost is said to 
have been about a quarter of a million sterling, and we have reason to 
believe that no small part of this sum was spent on architectural detail, 
mainly with the view of creating employment for stone-masons in the 
district, of whom a large number were, at the time, out of work and 
almost destitute. 

The building did not sueceed as a fish-market. The great wholesale 
fish-dealers of Billingsgate could not brook a rival establishment trading 
directly with the coast and thereby depriving them of their profits. Fora 
time the Baroness subsidized the trade in Columbia Market ; but the 
Billingsgate opposition was too powerful, and her efforts to contend with 
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it were unsuccessful. Lady Coutts then transferred the building to the 
Corporation of London as a free gift, on condition that they should do 
what they could to promote the objects for which she had erected it. But 
the trade opposition which had defeated her ladyship’s attempt to establish 
a wholesale fish-market was strong enough to defeat all the efforts made 
by the Corporation for the same purpose, and in 1874 the splendid build- 
ing was re-conveyed to the Baroness. 

In December 1875 the market was re-opened under an arrangement 
with three of the great Railway Companies, whose united influence, it 
was thought, would secure sufficient support to the fish trade. The 
Baroness, anxious only for success in her philanthropic purpose, under- 
took to indemnify the companies against any loss they might incur in 
connection with the venture. The enterprise, we regret to say, has 
resulted in another failure. A recent newspaper describes the market in 
the following words :— 

“ Most of the tenants have left their shops, the great hall is closed, and 
the majestic beadle, an old veteran, is being consumed with ennui, for 
even the very children of the district seem to shrink from invading these 
desolate precincts for fear of hearing the echo of their own voices or 
footsteps, while the ‘Sir Francis Burdett’ Arms in the north-west 
corner of the quadrangle is probably the only publichouse in the metro- 
polis, perhaps in the whole kingdom, which is without guests. It is 
almost impossible to describe the desolation which reigns supreme ; and 
the very sight of the buildings, which are handsome and costly enough 
for a college or a palace, is really more depressing to the spirits of a 
beholder than the mouldering ruins of an abbey or some ancient city.” — 
London Standard, April 3, 1876. 

It is said that a scheme is at present on foot for establishing a provision 
market in the “ Columbia” on an entirely novel plan. The chief feature 
of the new project is the purchase of wholesome food of all descriptions 
in the cheapest Continental markets, to be imported direct to Columbia 
Market, and sold at prices greatly lower than those of similar articles of 
food in the home markets. It is calculated that meat, poultry, &., can 
be packed in ice safes and transmitted with perfect safety from the Con- 
tinent to London without being unpacked on the way, and that this can 
be done profitably at much less cost to the consumer than the present 


home prices. All who are interested in promoting the comfort of the ; 


poor will wish every success to the enterprise. 

We have not yet exhausted our account of the benefactions of the Baroness 
to Bethnal Green. To give a complete account of them would be im- 
possible, for it is well known that her private charities in the district have 
been large and wide-spread. For example, in a time of great destitution 
and distress, she undertook the Admiralty contract for supplying shirts to 
the Navy, gave out the work at high rates of wages to the unemployed 
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needlewomen of Bethnal Green, established a school to teach needlework 
to those who were unable to execute it, and thereby kept hundreds of 
poor people from starvation. In many other ways has she found employ- 
ment for the destitute, medical skill for the sick, and help for the help- 
less. 

We have riot adhered strictly to the order of time in our mention of 
the Baroness Coutts’s works of benevolence during the years we have 
been writing of. Our aim has rather been to group together works of a 
similar character, so as to show how thoroughly, how energetically, how 
unweariedly she carries her plans into execution ; how persevering she is 
amidst disappointments; and with what undamped spirit she sets herself 
to contend with difficulties. We must now go back to the year 1854, and 
describe some of her efforts in the cause of education. 

In that year she began to take an active part in promoting the indus- 
trial training of young women. Among other institutions established 
for the purpose of giving industrial education to girls is the Whitelands 
Training Institution at Chelsea, To this institution Miss Burdett-Coutts 
gave £50 a year to be annually distributed in prizes after a competition 
among the pupils on questions of household economy ; and the personal 
interest she took in the training of the scholars, her kindly counsels, and 
words of encouragement have doubtless left a lasting impression on many, 
and influenced their whole afterlife for good. 

Her efforts in the cause of education were not confined to questions of 
industrial training. In 1865 she suggested to the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education a scheme for grouping the small and then 
generally inefficiently-conducted schools of outlying parishes into districts, 
each of which should be under the supervision of a superior teacher. 
Her scheme was adopted, and the existing Education Act, so far as school 
inspection is concerned, is in effect an extension of the system. 

In 1864 the diocese of Carlisle was represented by the Bishop to be in 
a state of great spiritual destitution. The Baroness at once offered to 
provide a church for one of the districts of the town, and in March of 
that year she laid the foundation of St Stephen’s Church, which was 
completed in 1865 at a cost of £6,000, borne entirely by herself. 

At Shepherd’s Bush the Baroness established a shelter and reformatory 
for fallen women. The results were so gratifying that nearly half of the 
inmates of the house, during the seven years of its existence, were re- 
claimed ; homes were also provided for,them in the colonies by assistance 


* A department of education which had been previously much neglected. At the 
National Schools sanctioned by the Privy Council many accomplishments were taught, 
useful no doubt as elevating influences to the classes who attend them, but often detri- 
mental when they were permitted to usurp the place of the economical arts, which have 


to be practised in the daily life of the wives and mothers and sisters of the [humbler 
classes, 
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lent them to emigrate, from the ever-ready hand of the founder of 
the institution. 

Emigration is a subject in which the Baroness has taken a deep interest, 
and she has often generously aided destitute families by transplanting 
them to suitable districts in the colonies. At a time of great distress in 
the country she effected an arrangement with the Cunard Company, by 
which many families from all parts of the country were enabled to emi- 
grate. Our Irishmen will readily remember how she came forward 
to the rescue of the inhabitants of the islands of Cape Clear, Shirkin, 
&c., close to Skibbereen, at a time when starvation was staring them in 
the face. 

It will not surprise our readers to learn that the [Baroness is the 
Patron of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
The deep, tender feeling towards suffering humanity which is the spring 
of all her charities to the poor, could not exist in a bosom inaccessible 
to the unworded appeals of the lower animals in ¢heir sufferings. Her 
exertions on behalf of the Society have been unremitting, and they are 
singularly illustrative of her sympathetic and kindly nature. No pain 
that can be spared or alleviated seems to escape her watchful eye. To 
mention a single example—some years ago she wrote to the Times (Sep 
tember 14th, 1869) complaining of the cruel usage to which imported 
cattle were subjected, and suggesting “ to all persons engaged in teaching, 
in whatever rank of life, that-some plan should be adopted for incul- 
eating, in a definite manner, principles of humanity towards animals, and 
a knowledge of their structure, treatment, and value to man.” Nor was 
she less careful of our home animals. ‘The cattle sent up to London 
from the remote districts of England and Scotland used to suffer 
intensely in their transit per railway from thirst and often from 
hunger. At her own expense she provided the fittings for trucks 
constructed so as to enable the cattle to eat and drink on the road to 
London, and such trucks are now in general use on all the great traffic 
lines. 

The Peerage of England is recruited from many sources. Some of these 
are not, or at least in times past were not, of the purest. These we 
pass over. Some have won their way to a coronet by the sword, some 
by the tongue, some by the pen. But the roll of British nobles con- 
tains no name more honoured or more worthy of honour and of love 
than that of Angela Georgina, Baroness Burdett-Ooutts. To that roll 
her name was added in 1871. 

The poet Moore gives us, in his Diary, under date May 1845, an inte- 
resting glimpse of Miss Burdett-Coutts “at home.” “That night,” he 
says, “orthe next, there was a large ball at the Queen’s to which I was 
not invited, nor shall ever, I daresay, again, having lately declined two or 
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three of her invitations; nor have I ever indeed gone but to one of her 
assemblies, when I met with Lord Lansdowne. 

“This time, however, I was sufficiently amused by going about to dif- 
ferent houses, where I saw some very pretty specimens both of dress and 
beauty ; but none that gave me so much pleasure as our bright and 
smiling Lady Mount-Edgeumbe. 

“Next day I called upon Miss Coutts, whom I had seen in all her 
splendour the night before, and found her preparing to send it back to 
the bank. ‘Would you like,’ she asked, ‘to see it by daylight?’ and 
on my assenting took me to a room upstairs where the treasure was 
deposited. Amongst it was the precious tiara of Marie Antoinette; and 
on my asking her what altogether might be the value of her dress last 
night, she answered, in her quiet way, “I think about a hundred thousand 
pounds.” 

During a recent visit to Scotland the Baroness-Coutts was presented 
with the freedom of the City of Edinburgh, and another link was thus 
added to the long chain which connects the Coutts family with the 
home of their ancestors. 

Here we close our imperfect sketch of Baroness Burdett-Coutts. We 
might have described other efforts of her liberality. We find, for 
example, that we have omitted to mention that the topographical survey 
of Jerusalem made under the direction of Sir Henry James was con- 
ducted at her expense. We have said enough, however, to show how 
judiciously, how systematically, how carefully, and how kindly her more 
than princely gifts have been bestowed. 


Norz.—Among the multitude of other wise and enlightened acts that have flowed from 
the ever active and thoughtful benevolence of the Baroness we may mention the encourage- 
ment she gave to the development of cotton culture on the Guinea Coast of Africa. A 
correspondent of the London Standard (Sept. 2, 1876) says—‘‘The trade of Lagos, which 
is the chief port of the Egban countries, is greater than that of the whole of the 
Gold Coast. They have grasped the advantages which civilization has set before them, 
and are now known as a truly commercial people. Since the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
first gave a cotton gin to the missions at Abeokeuta the cotton trade, which is almost 
entirely in the hands of the natives,:has wonderfully increased, the approximate yearly 
export being upwards of 10,000 bales.” 
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MYRTILLE. 


By Ercxmann-CHarRIAN. 


Ar the lower end of the village 
of Dosenheim, in Alsace, fifty feet 
above the sandy pathway leading 
to the wood, stands a charming 
cottage embosomed in fruit-trees, 
its flat roof covered with large 
stones and its gable end looking 
towards the village. 

Flocks of pigeons are flying 
about, hens are strutting about by 
the hedges, a cock is perching him- 
self upon the low wall of his garden 
and sounding the réveille, or the 
retreat, to the echoes of Falberg. A 
flight of stairs with a wooden 
balustrade, on which linen is hung 
out to dry, leads to the first story, 
and two branches of vine are 
spreading themselves along the 
front of the house and climbing 
over the roof. 

If you mount the stairs you see 
at the endof the passage the kitchen; 
with its old-fashioned crockery and 
round squat tureens; opening the 
door on the right, you enter a large 
room with old oak furniture, ceiling 
striped with beams, and an old 
Nuremberg clock beating out the 
time. 

A woman of thirty-five years of 
age, dressed in a tight-fitting black 
silk bodice and wearing on her 
head a velvet cap with broad ribbons, 
is spinning and thinking. 

A man in a plush coat and brown 
cloth trousers, with a broad bony 
forehead and calm, thoughtful eyes, 
has a fat chubby boy riding on his 
knee ; and he is whistling for him 
“To horse, to horse.” jy; 


The village lying at the bottom 
of the valley can be seen framed in, 
as it were, by the little windows of the 
cottage ; the river leaping over the 
mill-dam wending its way through 
the winding street ; the old houses 
with their dark stalls, their sheds, 
their garret windows, their nets 
spread out in the sun; the young 
girls washing kneeling on the 
bank; the cows drinking and 
gravely lowing among the tall 
willows; the young shepherds 
cracking their whips; the tops of 
the mountains, on which stand out 
the slender stems of the fir-trees— 
all this is mirrored in the blue 
water that flows along, carrying a 
flotilla of ducks and some old trees 
uprooted from the banks. Seeing 
these things, with fit emotion you 
say, ‘The Lord is good! All that 
He has made is perfect. Let us 
render thanks and celebrate his 
praise from age to age. Amen!” 

Well, friends, such was Bremer’s 
house, such were Bremer himself, 
his wife Catherine, and their son 
little Fritz, in the year of grace 
1820. 

I see them exactly as I have just 
described them to you. Christian 
Bremer had served in the chasseurs 
of the Imperial Guard. After 1815 
he married Catherine, his old sweet- 
heart—a little aged, but still fresh 
and graceful. With his own money, 
his house, his four or five acres of 
vineyard, and the land Catherine 
brought him, Bremer was one of the 
richest men in Dosenheim. He 
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might have been mayor, deputy 
mayor, municipal counsellor, but 
he had no ambition. Once his field 
labours over his sole pleasure was 
to take down his gun, to whistle to 
his dog Friedland, and be off for a 
ramble through the woods. 

Now, it happened that one day 
the brave fellow, returning from the 
chase, brought home in his game 
pouch a little gipsy girl, two or 
three years old, as sprightly as a 
squirrel and the colour of a bunch 
of black currants. He had found 
her in the sack of an unfortunate 
gipsy woman who had died of 
fatigue, and perhaps of hunger, at 
the foot of a tree. 

I leave you to imagine the cries 
and protestations of Catherine. But 
as Bremer was accustomed to com- 
mand in his own house, he simply 
told his wife that the little thing 
was to be baptized under the names 
of Suzanne Frederique Myrtille, 
and that she was to be brought up 
with little Fritz. 

It is unnecessary to say that all 
the gossips of the village came, one 
after the other, to have a look at the 
gipsy child, whose grave dreamy 
face astonished them. 

“Jt is not like other children,” 
said they, ‘it is a pagan! a real 
pagan! One can see in her black 
eyes she understands everything ! 
She is listening tous. ‘Take care, 
Master Christian, gipsies are 
thievish. If you rear young mar- 
tins some fine morning they will 
strangle your cocks and do just as 
they like.” 

“Go to the devil, all of you,” 
shouted Bremer; “ mind your own 
business. I have seen Russians, I 
have seen Spaniards, I have seen 
Italians, Germans, and Jews; some 
were brown, others black, others 
red; some had hooked noses, others 
flat; and everywhere—ay, every- 
where—I have met honest folk.” 

“It is possible,” answered the 
gossips, “ but all these people lived 
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in houses, whereas gipsies live in 
the open air.” 

Then he politely took them by 
the shoulders and put them out by 
the door. ‘‘ Away with you!” said 
he. “I don’t need your counsel. 
it is time to change the air of the 
farm, to empty the stalls, and to 
wash the floor.” 

For all that the gossips were not 
so wrong, as we shall see a dozen 
years later on. 

In the same proportion that 
Fritz took pleasure in carrying 
fodder to the cattle, leading the 
horses to drink, going with his 
father to the fields to dig, sow, mow, 
make up sheaves and bring them 
in triumph to the village, just in 
the same proportion did Myrtille 
dislike milking cows, churning 
butter, shelling peas, or peeling 
potatoes. 

When the young girls of Dosen- 
heim washing linen in the morn- 
ings called her “the pagan,” she 
would look complacently at herself 
in the stream, and seeing her rich 
black hair, her red lips, her white 


teeth, her necklace of wild rose 
berries, she would smile and 
murmur,— 


“They call me pagan because I 
am prettier than they,” and stirring 
the water with the toe of her little 
foot, she would shout with laughter. 

Catherine, seeing all this, would 
complain bitterly. 

** Myrtille,” she said, “was good 
for nothing—she won't do anything. 
I may preach to her, advise, reprove 
her, she does everything wrong. 
The other day again, when we were 
putting the apples in the fruit-loft, 
she took it into her head to bite 
into the finest to see if they were 
quite ripe! Her greatest talent is 
to eat all she can lay her hand on.” 

Bremer himself could not help 
owning that the pagan spirit was 
her, and when he heard his wife 
from morning to night call out 
‘“*Myrtille! Myrtille! where are 
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you? Oh! the naughty thing, she 


_is off gathering mulberries among 


the brambles!” he laughed to 
himself and thought, “Poor 
Catherine, there you are like a hen 
that has hatched duck-eggs; the 
young things are in the water, you 
fly about and call them, but it is as 
though you were singing to them.” 

Every year after harvest Fritz 
and Mpyrtille used to pass whole 
days away from the farm, feeding 
the cattle, singing, whistling, cook- 
ing potatoes under ashes, and in 
the evening marching down the 
hill to the sound of a trumpet 
made of bark. These were Myrtille’s 
happiest days. 

Seated by her faggot fire, her 
beautiful brown head, leaning upon 
her little hand she would remain, 
motionless whole hours together as 
though lost in an immense reverie. 

Flocks of wild ducks and geese 
flying through the empty sky from 
mountain to mountain over the 
great woods, seemed to sadden her 
to the very depths of her soul. She 
would follow them with a long, 
long look through the fathomless 
depths of space, then, suddenly 
springing up and stretching out 
her arms, ery, “ I must go—I must 
go. Ah! I am going.” 

Then she would bury her head 
between her knees and weep, and 
Fritz, standing near her, would weep 
too, saying— 

“Why are you crying, Myrtille” 
Has anything troubled you? Is it 
one of the boys of the village? 
Kasper, Wilhelm, Heinrich? Tell 
me, [ will punish him. Only tell 
me.” 

“No.” 

“Then why are you crying?” 

“JT don’t know.” 

“ Would you like to run to Fal- 
berg?” 

“ No—not far enough.” 

“ Why, then, where would you go 
to, Myrtille?” 

“ There! there,” she would say, 
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pointing far away beyond the 
mountain, “ there, where the birds 
are going!” 

Fritz would raise his eyes and 
stand with his mouth open. 

One day as they were thus on 
the borders of the wood, about 
noon, the heat so great, the air so 
calm that the smoke of their little 
fire, instead of ascending in a grey 
column, spread itself like water 
under the dry brambles. The 
grasshopper had suspended his 
monotonous song, not an insect 
was buzzing, not a leaf whispering, 
not a bird chirping. The oxen and 
cows, with eyes closed, knees folded 
under them, were resting beneath 
the shadow of a large oak-tree, now 
and then one of them lowing in a 
low, slow voice, as if complaining. 

Fritz at first set about plaiting 
the cord of his whip, then he lay 
down full length on the grass, his 
hat over his eyes, and Friedland lay 
down by his side yawning from ear 
to ear. 

Myrtille alone felt none of this 
overpowering heat. Sitting down 
by the fire, her arms clasped round 
her knees, she remained motionless 
in the full sun, her large black eyes 
wandering over the sombre colon- 
nades of the forest. 

Time passed slowly—the distant 
village clock struck twelve, then 
one, then two, and the young 
gipsy had never stirred. The 
woods, the arid mountain ridges, 
the rocks, the lines of firs down the 
hill-side, seemed full of a deep 
mysterious meaning to her. 

“Yes,” she said to herself, “I 
have seen it—long ago—long ago!” 
Suddenly looking at Fritz, as he 
lay profoundly sleeping, she quietly 
rose and began torun. Her light 
feet scarcely touching the grass, 
she ran on, ascending the hill. 
Friedland languidly turned his 
head as though he meant to follow, 
then lay down again overcome with 
lassitude. 
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Myrtille disappeared among the 
brambles skirting the forest, then 
leaped over the muddy ditch where 
a solitary frog croaked among the 
rushes. 

In twenty minutes she had 
reached the crest of the Roche- 
Creuse, overlooking the province of 
Alsace and the blue summits of the 
Vosges. 

Then she looked back to see if 
any one was following. Fritz, with 
his hat drawn over his eyes, was still 
asleep in the meadow, Friedland 
also, and the cows beneath the 
tree. 

Farther on she could see the 
village, the river, the roof of the 
farm-house with pigeons flying 
about looking small as swallows in 
the distance. The long winding 
street where peasants in red 
petticoats were walking, the little 
moss-covered church where the 
good curé, Nicolausse, had baptized 
her, then confirmed her in the 
Christian faith. And when she had 
looked at this, she turned towards 
the mountain and gazed at the end- 
less spires of fir-trees thick as grass 
along the precipices, 

In presence of this solemn spec- 
tacle the young gipsy felt her 
breast dilate, her heart beat with 
unwonted force, and setting off 
once more she leaped into a hollow 
covered with moss and ferns: to 
reach the path taken by the shep- 
herds across the wood. 

Her whole soul, all her wild na- 
ture shone through her eyes with 
unspeakable power, she seemed 
transfigured ; her small hands hung 
on by the ivy, her naked feet cling- 
ing to the clefts of the rock. 

She was soon at the other side 
of the mountain, running, leaping, 
stopping suddenly at times to look 
at the objects around her—a tree, a 
ravin, a lonely pool, as though 
stupefied. 

Although she did not remember 
ever to have seen these thickets, 
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copses, heaths, she said to hersel 
at each turn of the path, “I know 
it! The tree was here, the rock 
there, the torrent below!” 

Although a thousand strange 
memories like visions recurred to 
her mind with the vividness of 
lightning, she understood nothing 
about it, and made no attempt to 
explain it to herself. She had not 
yet said— 

“To make Fritz and the others 
happy they need the village, the 
meadows, the farm-roof, the fruit- 
trees in the orchard, the cow that 
gives milk, the hen that lays eggs; 
provisions in the cellar and in the 
store-room, and a warm chamber 
in winter! But I want none of 
these, for I am a pagan, a real 
pagan! I was born in these woods, 
like the squirrel in the oak, the 
hawk on the rock, the thrush in the 
fir-tree !” 

No, she had never reflected on 
these things, but instinct guided 
her, and in this way, urged on by 
this strange force, she reached by 
sunset the plateau of Kohle-Platz, 
where gipsies travelling from Alsace 
to Lorraine halt to pass the night 
and cook their victuals among the 
heather. There Myrtille tired out, 
her feet sore, her little red petti- 
coat torn by thorns, sat down at the 
foot of an oak. 

She remained a long time mo- 
tionless, gazing into endless space, 
listening to the sound of the wind 
through the pine-trees, and happy 
at feeling herself alone in this 
solitude. 

Night came on, the stars shone 
out in thousands in the dark 
depths of the sky, then the moon 
having risen, its limpid beams 
gently silvered the scattered 
beeches along the mountain side. 

Sleep gradually stealing over the 
young gipsy girl, her head sank 
down, when suddenly she was 
startled by noises in the distant 
wood. She listened, the voices 
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reverberated through the night, 
Bremer, Fritz, all the farm people, 
were in pursuit of her. 

Then, without hesitating, Myrtille 
plunged deeper into the forest, stop- 
ping from time to time to listen. 

The cries became fainter, and 
soon she heard nothing but the 
quick beating of her heart, and 
went on her way with a less rapid 
step. 

At last, late, when the last rays 
of the moon had left the foliage, she 
sank down exhausted on the heather 
and slept profoundly. 

She was then four leagues from 
Dosenheim, near the source of the 
Zinsel. Bremer’s search would not 
extend so far. 

II. 

It was broad day when Myrtille 
awoke amid the solitude of the 
Harberg, under an old moss-covered 
fir-tree. A thrush sang over her 
_head, and another answered from a 
distance. Far away in the valley the 
morning breeze stirred the foliage as 
with a thrill, but the air, already 
warm, was laden with the thou- 
sand perfumes of the ivy, verbena, 
mosses, and wild woodbine. 

The young gipsy opened her 
eyes with amazement; she looked 
round, then remembering she 
would never hear Catherine cry 
out again, ‘“Myrtille, Myrtille! 
where are you, naughty girl?” 
she smiled and listened to the 
thrush. 

Close by she heard the murmur 
of a fountain. She had only to turn 
her head to see the water spring 
from the rock and spread itself 
along the grass. 

Over the rock hung a tree laden 
with wild grapes; below shot up a 
magnificent aconite with violet and 
white flowers. 

Myrtille was thirsty, but she felt 
so lazy, so happy listening to the 
water murmuring and the thrush 
singing, that she had no courage to 
disturb the harmony, and allowed 
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her pretty brown head to fall back 
smiling and looking at the light 
through her half-shut eyelids. 

“This is how I shall always be,” 
she said to herself. ‘I can’t help 
it, am lazy. The bon Dieu would 
have it so!” 

While dreaming thus, she pic- 
tured to herself the farm with its big 
cock, the hens and the eggs hidden 
away under straw in the barn. “If 
I had two eggs,” she said to herself, 
“two eggs boiled hard, like those 
which Fritz had in his bag, yesterday, 
a crust of bread and salt, I should 
like it. But bah!—when one has 
not eggs, blackberries and myrtle 
berries are very good too.” 

A smell of myrtles made her 
open her pretty nostrils. 

“There are some!” she mur- 
mured. “I smell them!” 

Then after an instant, no longer 
hearing the thrush sing, she leaned 
on her elbow and saw the bird 
pecking the grapes on the tree. 
She gathered some water in the 
hollow of her hand and noticed 
that cresses were growing all about. 

Then, what had never happened 
before certain, words she had heard 
from the curé Nicolausse came 
into her mind: 

“ Behold the fowls of the air, for 
they sow not, neither do they reap 
nor gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. 

“Consider the lilies of the field 
how they grow, they toil not 
neither do they spin, and yet I say 
unto you that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. Wherefore if God so 
clothe the grass of the field which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith. 
Take therefore no thought for the 
morrow, (for after all these things 
do the Gentiles seek,) for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things.” 

“Oh!” thought Myrtille “ when 
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la mére Catherine called me a pagan, 
I might have answered her and 
said, ‘it is you that are pagans, for 
you sow and reap; and we are good 
Christians, since we live like the 
birds of the air.’ ” 

She had hardly finished these 
wise reflections when a noise of 
footsteps among the dry leaves 
made her raise her head. 

She was on the point of running 
away, when a gipsy lad of eighteen 
or twenty, tall, slender, with brown 
skin and curly hair, brilliant eyes 
and large full lips, glided along the 
rock, and looking at her with de- 
lighted eyes, exclaimed,— 

“ Almani?” 

“Almani! ” 
with emotion. 

“He! he!” said the boy, “of 
what band ?” 

**] don’t know. I am looking.” 

And forthwith she related to him 
how Bremer had brought her up, 
and how she had run away the last 
evening. The young gipsy lad 
smiled and showed his white teeth. 

“T,” said he, stretching out his 
arm, “I am going’ to Hazlach ; to- 
morrow is the day of the great fair, 
our whole band will be there Ppifer- 
Karl, Melchior, la Mésange blue, 
Fritz the clarinet, Coucou-Petre, 
and Black Magpie. The women 
tell fortunes. We men play music. 
If you like, come with me!” 


answered Mpyrtille, 
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“ T should like it,” said Myrtillo 
casting down her eyes. 

Then he kissed her, placed his 
sack upon her back, and taking his 
stick in his two hands, said,— 

“Woman, you shall belong to 
me—you shall carry my sack, and I 
will feed you. Walk on!” 

And Myrtille, so lazy at the farm, 
walked on cheerfully. 

He followed, singing and running 
on hands and feet alternately, so 
full of joy was he! 

From that day nothing more was 
heard of Myrtille. 

Fritz nearly died when he found 
she was not coming back, but some 
years after he consoled himself 
by marrying Grédel Dick, the 
miller’s daughter —a good, fat, 
fresh, comely girl. 

Catherine then was satisfied, for 
Grédel Dick was the richest heiress 
in the village. 

Bremer alone continued sad, for 
he had grown to love Myrtille as 
his own child. 

One winter day, when looking 
out of the window, he saw a gipsy 
woman clad in rags, wading ankle- 
deep in snow along the valley with 
a sack upon her shoulders. He sat 
down, heaving a deep sigh. 

‘*What’s the matter, Bremer?” 
asked his wife. 

As he made no answer, she went 
to him and saw that he was dead. 
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HISTORY OF THE MUNSTER CIRCUIT. 


By J. Ropenicx O’Franacan, Barnister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Durimnc the Spring Circuit of 
1836, Judge Crampton and Judge 
Perrin went the Munster Circuit. 
It was the first occasion on which 
Judge Perrin went our circuit, and 
his great professional knowledge, 
plain unaffected manners, and his 
readiness in disposing of business, 
made him liked—despite a brusque 
demeanour, which oceasionally be- 
trayed symptoms of irritability. 
His career at the Bar was very dis- 
tinguished. He was a scholar of 
Trinity College, a most diligent 
law student, and, when called to 
the Bar in 1806, was a most accom- 
plished lawyer. In conjunction 
with O’Connell and Bethel he de- 
fended Watty Cox, when prosecuted 
for libel, in 1812. O’Connell was 
absent during part of the case, 
Bethel incapable of arguing the 
law points which arose, so it fe!l to 
the junior toencounter the Solicitor- 
General,Charles Kendal Bushe. He 
did so with so much talent and legal 
acumen as to gain the friendship 
of his accomplished adversary, and 
also of the judge, and this gave a 
good start to the junior counsel. 
Mr. Perrin had very lucrative prac- 
tice in revenue cases, and in cases 
of Mercantile law was without a 
rival. In 1831 he was elected 
Member for Dublin, in conjunction 
with Sir Robert Harty, and after- 


wards sat for the borough of 
Cashel. 

While he was Attorney-General, 
Mr. Perrin effected many useful 
reforms. He abolished grand jury 
jobbing, he closed public houses at 
eleven o'clock, and his report on 
Irish Municipal Corporations was 
regarded as a very able and most 
comprehensive document. On the 
death of Judge Vandeleur, in 1835, 
Judge Perrin took his seat on the 
Beuch, and the following year went 
the Munster Circuit. He fre- 
quently went it while I was on the 
Circuit, and as he was fond of 
air, kept the windows open, which 
was not always pleasant, for the 
Cork Court-house being lighted by 
a dome, when the windows were 
open the cold air fel! upon our 
heads. Now that wigs are worn 
by the Bar it does not so much 
matter, but formerly, when we had 
not this covering, we sometimes 
wished to have the windows closed. 
I remember, one cold March day, 
John Sealy Townsend tying a 
pocket-handkerchief round his head, 
and thus turbaned he rose to ad- 
dress the Court. 

Judge Perrin said, “He would 
not hear him until he took off his 
handkerchief.” 

“Tf your lordship will order the 
window that is letting the cold air 
blow down on me to be closed,” 
said Mr. Townsend, stoutly, “ L'il 
take off my handkerchief.” 
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The judge gave a grunt—looked 
at the window—and then he said, 

“Tis better for me to consult 
my health than your appearance— 
go on, Mr. Townsend.” * 

He was a strict disciplinarian, 
and kept great order in court. Woe 
to the unhappy spectator who dis- 
turbed his tranquillity. 

When I joined the Munster Cir- 
cuit in 1838, the leaders were Mr. 
Sergeant Jackson, M.P., Mr. Ben- 
nett, Q.C., Harry Cooper, Q.C., 
Jonathan Henn, Q.C., and Stephen 
Collins, Q.C. Mr. Woulfe, Q.C., 
who for many years had been a very 
eminent member of the Munster 
Circuit, was in the year 1834 ap- 
pointed third sergeant. In 1836 
he was made Attorney-General, 
and in 1888, on the death of Chief 
Baron Joy, Mr. Woulfe succeeded 
him as Chief Baron; but alas for the 
mutability of ali earthly greatness, 
this distinguished lawyer had no 
sooner attained the distinction of 
the Bench than bodily intirmities 


seized him, and, after a struggle for 
two years, he died in 1840. 

At this period Mr. Pigot, another 
leader of the Munster Circuit, was 
Attorney-General for Ireland, so 
those I have named had the leading 


business of the Circuit. And well 
were they able to cope with it. 
Joseph Devonsher Jackson was an 
admirable nisi prius lawyer, greatly 
respected by all his brethren of the 
Bar, and by the public at large. 
Though of high Conservative poli- 
tics, no one ever knew what his 
politics were in the discharge of his 
professional duties, or his inter- 
course with the members of the 
Bar mess. He possessed great 
fluency, an impressive court man- 


* Judge Perrin held his seat on the Bench for close on twenty-five years. 
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ner, great sagacity in selecting his 
topics for the jury.t 

George Bennett, Q.C., the father 
of the Munster Circuit in my time, 
was born in the city of Cork on 
the 20th September, 1777. His 
father was a judge of the Court of 
King’s Bench. Mr. Bennett was 
called to the Bar in 1800, and soon 
went the Munster Circuit. He 
had many excellent ingredients for 
professional success—considerable 
legal knowledge, a clearness in 
statement, and remarkable insight 
into the character of the lower 
orders of the Irish. For many 
years he held the then very lucra- 
tive office of Crown Prosecutor on 
the entire Circuit, and the confi- 
dence reposed in him by the public 
often caused him to be employed 
as an arbitrator. It is said when 
he was offered to be made 
King’s Counsel by Lord Manners, 
Chancellor in 1822, he said, “I'd 
rather he gave a silk gown to 
my wife.” However, he accepted 
the rank, which gave him legal 
standing. 

In the profession one great cause 
of his success was his plain, unpre- 
tending style of addressing juries. 
The utter absence of pretension in 
his mode of speaking, the un- 
adorned, conversational tone he 
employed, gave him almost implicit 
credence with witnesses and juries. 
Indeed, it seemed as if some juries, 
after his statement, were unwilling 
to be put to the delay of hearing 
his statement borne out by wit- 
nesses, as they could not imagine 
anything could be more conclusive 
than his words. Before the mem- 
bers of the Munster Circuit adopted 
the habit of wearing wigs and 


I sat with 


him, at his house in Rutland Square, Dublin, in 1859, but he was then heavy and lethargic, 
He resigned his seat in 1860, and was replaced by the Right Hon. J. D. Fitagerald. He 
died near Rush, County Dublin, on the 7th Deo. 1864. 

+ Sergeant Jackson became Solicitor-General in 1841, and sat for many years on the 
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gowns on circuit George Bennett, 
in his dark shooting coat, plaid waist- 
coat, and grey or check trousers, 
might easily have been taken for a 
gentleman farmer, instead of an 
astute lawyer, and the leader of the 
Munster Bar. 

His good humour often set the 
Court ina roar. He commenced 
stating a case in which two gentle- 
men named Hawkes were plain- 
tiffs, and a Mr. Nagle was defen- 
dant, by informing the jury, “This 
was a fight between two Hawks and 
a N (eagle).” 

He told us some good stories in 
which an alibi had been successful. 
Some of these made an impression 
on my mind, so I reproduce them 
here. “I prosecuted a man for 
highway robbery, near Kilworth, at 
the Cork Assizes, and the case 
looked very clear against him. The 
man robbed was returning to Kil- 
worth from the fair of Bartlemy, 
where he had sold a three-year-old 
colt. He had twenty pounds, the 
‘naa of the colt, in his pocket, and 

e swore the prisoner knocked him 
down by a blow of a cudgel, and 
then tore his coat to get at the 
money. When he recovered him- 
self the money was gone. He 
swore positively to the identity of 
the prisoner. The evening in Sep- 
tember was bright, and he saw the 
man in the dock come from the side 
of the road, and, before he could 
defend himself, the prisoner struck 
him. He had the money—all Bank 
of Ireland notes. They were in the 
pocket of his greatcoat, which was 
torn, as produced at the trial. There 
was some corroboration of the pro- 
secutor’s having sold his colt for 
twenty pounds, his having com- 
plained to the police next day, but 
they failed to arrest the prisoner 
for some weeks, until the prosecutor 
saw him wa‘king in Patrick-street, 
Cork, and at once called on the 
Co k police to arrest him. They 
did so, and tle prosecutor at once 
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swore information against him. This 
was our case. 

The defence was analibi. It was 
a singular one. A _ respectable 
looking man of the class of what 
in Ireland is called a strong—that 
is, a responsible farmer, dressed in 
a warm friese coat, corduroy 
breeches, and leather gaiters came 
on the table. He swore “that on 
the evening of the day laid in 
the indictment he saw the prisoner, 
who he suspected to be after no 
good, go through a hedge into his 
turnip field near Middleton, and 
commence filling a bag with his 
turnips. He, the witness, being 
too stout to get through the hole 
in the hedge, had to go round to 
the gate at the end of the field to 
catch the fellow. Though he made 
all the haste he could to catch the 
blackguard, the fellow was too 
nimble for bim; he made off, 
leaving the bag behind him. He 
did not go empty-handed, however, 
for he stole a nate garden spade, 
which his landlord, the Earl of 
Shannon, made him a present of, 
and which, by ill-luck, he left in 
the turnip field.” 

“I cross-examined him closely asto 
the possibility of his mistaking the 
prisoner’s identity,” said Mr. Ben- 
nett, “but it wasin vain. The wit- 
ness knew the fellow in the dock 
by sight. He was an idle, thiev- 
ing rascal always loitering about 
Middleton.” 

The judge told the jury “It was 
plain the prosecutor in the case 
they were trying must be mistaken. 
This respectable man actually knew 
the prisoner to be an idle, good- 
for-nothing rascal. He could not 
have been at Kilworth when he was 
stealing turnips and a garden spade 
at Middleton, twenty miles distant. 
They must acquit the prisoner.” 

The jury did so without hesita- 
tion, and the judge asked “ if there 
was any other charge against the 
prisoner.” On hearing there was 


will 
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not, as the grand jury were still 
sitting, bis lordship directed the 
respectable-looking farmer to go 
at once before the grand jury, and 
bade the Crown solicitor have a bill 
for larceny of the spade sent up 
against the prisoner. The witness 
thanked “his lordship’s honour for 
giving him the opportunity of pun- 
ishing the blackguard thief who 
stole the beautiful iligant spade 
the lord gave him at Castle 
Martyr,” and left the court. But 
the day wore on, and the grand 
jury were discharged, and the pri- 
soner acquitted by a jury of his 
country was no longer in custodia 
leges, and walked forth to be em- 
braced by the clever rogue of a 
witness, who, of course, never pos- 
sessed a turnip field in his life, but 
got up the alibi to serve his friend.” 
Another case resembled, in some 
points, that just narrated. The 
prisoner was tried at Ennis, in the 
county of Clare. He was indicted 
for an assault, with intent to com- 
mit a robbery. The prosecutor 
swore “that he also was returning 
from a fair near Kilrush, and when 
he reached a lonesome bit of the 
road, he was set upon by two men, 
the prisoner being one, who swore 
“they'd blow his brains out if he did 
not at once give up the money he 
had.” He resisted, and they com- 
menced hauling him and hitting 
him, but his shouts for aid brought 
some boys coming from the fair to 
his help, when the ruffians ran 
away. He went to the police, and 
they took the prisoner into custody. 
*Connell defended the case, and 

I remember he cross-examined the 
prosecutor very closely to find out 
what quantity of liquor he drank at 
the fair, but the man said “only 
two pints of porter—no whisky.” 
He (the prosecutor) had a full view 
of the prisoner’s face, for there 
was a bright light from a full moon, 
when the prisoner gripped his neck, 
and said “ If he did not give up the 
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money he’d blow his brains out.” 
The prisoner gave him good reason 
toremember him, and he did. The 
defence in this case, as in the other 
case, was an alibi. 

The rector of a parish bordering 
on the rock-bound coast of Clare, 
where the great waves spread them- 
selves in useless rage, and send 
showers of spray upon the smooth- 
worn rocks, came forward for the 
defence. 

He was a noble, venerable-looking 
man, and mounted the table with a 
step that showed years had not 
clogged his activity. He bowed 
courteously to the judge, and sat 
down in the witness chair with the 
confident air of a gentleman master 
of the situation. 

His appearance and demeanour 
were striking, and inspired confi- 
dence. His clear blue eyes and 
silvery hair, together with his reve- 
rend calling, were enough to satisfy 
the jury he would tell nothing but 
the truth. O’Connell asked him 
the usual questions. He answered 
readily, ‘“‘ He knew the prisoner in 
the dock. The prisoner was in his 
service. He remembered the day 
and hour named in the indictment, 
on which the prisoner was charged 
with an assault near Kilrush. At 
that very time the prisoner was 
with him, twelve miles distant, and 
remained with him all the evening. 
He never left his side from five in 
the evening until past ten. Any- 
one who swore the prisoner was 
elsewhere than at his rectory at 
seven o'clock on that evening could 
not be saying what was true.” 

“TI cross-examined theclergyman,” 
said Mr. Bennett. “He told me 
‘He had known the prisoner many 
years. He (the clergyman) came 
to the assizes without any applica- 
tion from the prisoner, or bis friends, 
but solely from a sense of duty, as 
he knew the prisoner was as inno- 
cent as a babe of the crime where- 
with he was charged. He (the 
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witness) could not allow an inno- 
cent man to suffer for a crime he 
never committed. The prisoner 
was at work for him until late in 
the night on which the alleged 
assault took place.’ I asked him 
‘What work?’ He evaded the 
question, and refused to tell. I 
tried all I could to find out, but he 
was resolved not to tell, and the 
judge did not think it material. 
‘It was enough if the jury believed 
the witness, as the prisoner could 
not be in two places at once.’ 
The judge, however, remarked upon 
the fact that the witness declined 
to say what the prisoner was em- 
ployed at, but his lordship left the 
case entirely in their hands. They 
at once acquitted the prisoner.” 

“ Years afterwards,” continued 
Mr. Bennett, “I met this clergy- 
man, the witness in this alibi. We 
had never met during the interval, 
but once or twice I had heard him 
spoken of as a man of simple, but 
most truthful, habits, hospitable to 
his neighbours, and kind to the 
poor. I was curious to learn what 
was the cause of his reticence as to 
the employment of the prisoner. 
Providence had now afforded me 
the opportunity of inquiring as to 
the reason why he refused to inform 
me of the duty on which the 
prisoner was engaged. My reverend 
companion knew me at once, and 
to my question frankly replied, 
‘ Now that we are not in court, and 
I am not afraid of your using my 
confession to institute proceedings 
against me in the Revenue Exche- 
quer, where I know, Mr. Bennett, 
your chief practice lies, I have 
not the least objection to tell you 
what the prisoner was doing with 
me on the evening in question. 
He was distilling poteen.’” 

When I joined circuit Stephen 
Collins, the Chitty of the Irish Bar, 
was one of the leaders of the 
Munster Circuit. Nature evidently 
designed him for the profession he 
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had chosen. At school he was a 
diligent scholar, in college an un- 
wearied student, at the Bar a most 
painstaking and learned practi- 
tioner. On the Circuit he was re- 
tained in almost every case on one 
side or the other, and his know- 
ledge of cases in point, his readi- 
ness to discuss admissibility of 
evidence, or to take advantage of 
any defect in his adversary’s plead- 
ings showed how important it was 
to secure or silence his advocacy. 
No one approached him in quick- 
ness to except to the charge of a 


learned judge, to detect some weak- 
ness in his adversary’s proofs en- - 


titling the defendant to a nonsuit. 
His familiarity with the rules of 
pleading, his promptness at apply- 
ing the rules of evidence, the 
conflicts between him and bis 
singularly gifted brother-in-law, 
Jonathan Henn, were not only 
improving to mark, but often 
amusing to observe. Collins would 
occasionally, on a broiling summer 
day, endeavour to elicit an answer 
to a leading question from some 
witness, which would, of course, be 
objected to by Mr. Henn, counsel 
on the other side, somewhat after 
this fashion— 

“ Now, Collins, don’t lead. You 
know such a question can’t be put. 
Don’t ask me to argue every ques- 
tion, and the weather so hot,”’ 

It often struck me, Mr. Collins 
took as much pleasure in discussing 
abstruse questions of law as a fox- 
hound in pursuing sly Reynard. He 
breathed an atmosphere of law, and 
it is related that on his way back 
from church after being married, 
he stopped his bride’s carriage at a 
law stationer’s to buy a law book, 
and after leaving her at home went 
to a consultation. When going to 
the Castle, to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant's levées, he was seen reading 
his briefs. From his readiness in 
upsetting an adversary on some 
technical point he was thought 
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rather a sharp practitioner, and an 
anecdote, bearing on this, may be 
quoted here. 

When Mr. Pigot, who had been 
ealled to the Bar later than Mr. 
Collins, but obtained his rank as 
King’s Counsel before him, was 
retained in a case with him, on the 
question of leadership arising, Mr. 
Collins said, “I yield, my friend 
holds the honours.” 

“If he does, Stephen,” wittily 
observed his friend, Mr. Herrick, 
“*tis you have all the tricks.” 

The late Judge Torrens, whenever 
he came the Munster Circuit, was 
sure to have numerous exceptions 
to his seldom very perfect charges. 
At the first town, Ennis, on one 
occasion, Mr. Collins put forward 
so many objections to the judge’s 
charges that the judge got quite 
testy. 

At the next place, Limerick, the 
result was the same. When the 
jury in an insurance case had re- 
tired, Mr. Collins, as usual, address- 
ing the judge, said,— 

“* Now, my lord, I have respect- 
fully to submit a few objections to 
your lordship’s cbarge, and, as I 
have them in writing, it may save 
time to hand them to your lord- 
ship.” 

To this Judge Torrens replied,— 

“It is really too late to-night, 
Mr. Collins, to discuss them. You 
can hand themin to my registrar. He 
will put them with the rest of your 
notable points, which if you per- 
severe in this manner, are likely to 
make a good-sized volume by the 
close of the Circuit.” 

Mr. Collins answered, “If the 
volume comes to be published, I 
hope to be allowed to dedicate it to 
your lordship.” 

To this Judge Torrens did not 
make any audible reply. 

Mr. Collins wassagacious and care- 
ful. Though I have had frequently an 
opportunity of hearing him address 
juries, there was nothing very elo- 
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quent in his speech worthy of 
special remark. His addresses were 
clear and careful narratives, sup- 
porting some legal propositions, 
which were ingeniously dovetailed 
together, so as to impress the jury 
with his view of the case. His 
appearance was very prepossessing. 
Methinks I see him now, his youth- 
ful face denoting quick intelligence 
—his eyes aided by spectacles—his 
small mouth indicating firmness and 
decision. I rather think his early 
death was owing to having over- 
taxed a frame never very robust. 
Often have I seen him suffering 
from rheumatic pains, yet address- 
ing juries on circuit. He was, as 
he well deserved to be, a general 
favourite. 

Harry Cooper, Q.C., was quite a 
character. His cranium, bare as a 
billiard ball, his Jewish cut of 
countenance, his quick black eyes, 
his pleasant playful smile, once seen 
could not be readily forgotten ; and 
then his flow of words—what an 
avalanche it was—quick as they 
could pass the lips rolled forth his 
arguments in one rapid and resist- 
less flood. I never heard anything 
like it. Some one happily said, 
“Cooper had the knack of talking 
short-hand,” but he defied steno- 
graphy. No pen or pencil could 
eatch him. 

He was called to the Bar in 
Hiliary Term, 1806, and was made 
King’s Counsel in 1835. He had 
considerable practice, was an excel- 
lent common-law lawyer, a good 
pleader, and a safe writer on cases. 
He had no small opinion of his own 
legal abilities, and when some 
member of the Circuit who had 
received promotion was mentioned 
to him, he said, “I have forgotten 
more law than ever he knew. I 
have had a pound’s worth of law 
for every sixpenny-worth he ever 
had.” 

“Then does he not deserve the 
more credit?” was the natural reply; 
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‘*he makes his sixpennyworth of 
Jaw go further than your pound’s 
worth.” 

On one occasion some pleas of his 
were objected to for prolixity, and 
a motion was made in the Court of 
Exchequer to set them aside, or to 
shorten them. 

Cooper was vehement in defence 
of his pleas. “I defy your lord- 
ships, or any lawyer in the hall, to 
frame better or shorter pleas,” he 
spluttered forth in his usual rapid 
way. 

“I think it may be done thus, 
Mr. Cooper,” said Baron Penne- 
father, reading the averments which 
he considered material, and omitting 
many which tended to lengthen the 
record, 

“JT demur to your lordship’s 
pleas,” cried Harry, impetuously. 
“I demur to these pleas, and if 
they are set down for argument in 
any other court but this, 1’ll under- 
take to beat your lordship.” 

He was peculiarly intolerant of 
interruption while addressing either 
court or jury. When stating the 
case for a plaintiff during the 
Cork Assizes, some interruption 
took place from repeated coughing, 
so as to make Harry lose all pa- 
tience. On the bench sate Judge 
Perrin, who, also, was very irritable 
when the order of the court was at 
all interrupted. The coughing being 
renewed, Cooper paused, and, ad- 
dressing the judge, said,— 

“I wish to God, my lord, you’d 
commit these two old women who 
are coughing their throats out in 
the gallery. 1 heard you committed 
two old women yesterday for 
sneezing.” 

Judge Perrin made no answer, 
and the two old women, possibly 
fearing the fate of tle others, ceased 
any longer to disturb Harry’s equa- 
nimity. 
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One of our most talented mem- 
bers, Joshua Clarke, Esq., Q.C., told 
methe following instance of Cooper’s 
humanity towards animals :— 

“ One evening after the bar mess 
dinner in Limerick, he and I strolled 
along the benks of the Shannon. 
We crossed old Thomond Bridge, 
and entered a dingy region, Cooper 
walking very fast. Night was 
darkening around us, and I asked 
him to turn back. ‘ Not yet, not 
yet,’ he said. ‘There’s a poor dog 
up here that’s starved.’ 

“We had not proceeded much 
farther when, with a yelp of joy, a 
half-starved cur rose from a door- 
way, and leaped about Cooper, with 
vociferous outcries of canine de- 
light. To my astonishment and 
amusement, he pulled from his tail- 
coat pockets sundry large pieces of 
bread, and gave the dog a plentiful 
meal.” * 

Of Jonathan Henn, Q.C., I can- 
not speak too highly. Yet he was 
so intensely devoid of ambition, and 
so indisposed to exertion, he re- 
mained all his professional life either 
a member of the Munster Circuit, 
or chairman of the county of 
Donegal, when, by working for 
dignities, he would assuredly have 
held a Chief Judgeship or the Seals. 
His legal acquirements were of the 
highest order. He had, I may say, 
hereditary claims to legal distince- 
tion. His ancestor was Chief Baron 
Henn; his grandfather a judge of 
the Court of King’s Bench; his 
father a Master in Chancery, a 
dignity which his elder brother, 
William, held for many years. 
Jonathan, when called to the bar 
in 1811, selected the Connaught 
Circuit, and went it for several 
years without obtaining a brief. It 
1s said he was so surprised one morn- 
ing as he Jay in bed by being told 
that an attorney with a brief 


* Mr. Cooper died in May, 1841. It is said he refased to see any physician, and lost 


his life through his obstinacy on this point. 
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wanted to see him, that, believing 
some of his Connaught friends were 
playing him a trick, he expressed 
so loud a wish that the attorney 
and brief were in a warm place, 
that the attorney withdrew in a 
towering rage, and Mr. Henn was 
neither the recipient of brief or fee. 
When his brother William, who 
had been a member of the Munster 
Circuit, became a Master in Chan- 
cery, Jonathan Henn changed the 
Connaught for the Munster Cir- 
cuit. The time chosen was oppor- 
tune. Wagget, O’Connell, and 
O’Loghlin were relinquishing cir- 
cuit practice, and soon Jonathan 
Henn was deemed in oratory a 
match for Stephen Woulfe. They 
were both singularly eloquent 
speakers, but very dissimilar in 
outward seeming. Woulfe was 
slight in frame and rapid in his 
gait, Henn large in stature and 
slow in his movements; both of easy, 
dignified, and gentlemanlike de- 
portment. Woultfe’s voice occasion- 
ally grew harsh and squeaked. “I 
spoke to them trumpet-tongued,” 
he said once to Harry Cooper. 

“ Theard you, Stephen,” replied 
the inexorable Harry, “and IT'il 
swear it was a penny trumpet.” 

Henn’s voice was full-toned, and 
suited to his personal appearance, 
and to his calm, impressive delivery. 
He spoke in such a tone of judicial 
impartiality that a casual listener 
would have supposed he addressed 
the jury on the entire merits of the 
case, when, in fact, he was only 
advocating his client’s share of it. 
When an important case tried in 
Cork—Jagoe v. Hungerford—to 
ascertain the genuineness of a con- 
tested will, brought down the far- 
famed orator of the Irish bar, James 
Whiteside, subsequently Chief Jus- 
tice of the Queen’s Bench, as special 
counsel for the plaintiff, a lady told 
me she accompanied several friends 
of hers to listen to the speeches of 
the counsel on both sides. I asked 


her what she thought of them. 
“IT thought,” she said, “the defen- 
dant must be in the right. Mr. 
Henn looked so honest, and during 
his speech he seemed only to think 
of his client, while Mr. Whiteside 
seemed never to forget-— Mr. White- 
side.” 

That Mr. Henn was indisposed 
to undertake severe work may be 
inferred from the following anec- 
dote :— 

Mr. John Macnamara Cantwell, 
a very eminent solicitor of Dublin, 
hearing of Mr. Henn’s reputation 
on the Munster Circuit, sought his 
services in a heavy equity cause. 
He saw the leading counsel of 
Munster lounging about the hall, 
and, accosting him, held out the 
brief marked with a large fee. 

“The case is important,” said 
Mr. Cantwell, tending him the fee, 
“and much is expected from you, 
Mr. Henn.” 

“Oh! my dear sir,” said the 
Queen’s Counsel, quietly pushing 
back the hand with the bank-notes, 
“ you had better give the brief to 
some gentleman who will attend to 
it.” 

Mr. Henn was in very indepen- 
dent circumstances, and devoted to 
the sport of fishing. Having no 
domestic cares—he never married 
—chairman for the county of 
Donegal, with lucrative circuit 
practice, and some private fortune, 
he preferred ease to labour, and the 
sport he loved, to toil he disliked 
Yet on circuit he flinched from no 
trouble in mastering his briefs. I 
never found him wanting eitherin re- 
ference to facts or law. Hisspeeches 
were masterpieces of forensic ora- 
tory, unadorned it may be, yet 
perfectly suited to the occasion, and 
clear as arunning stream. He used 
in his speeches throughout what 
some one aptly called “the level 
language of the gentleman,” and, as 
an admirer of his once said to me, 


“Sir, Mr. Henn, both practically 
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and theoretically, is a gentleman.” 
He rarely indulged in metaphors. 
Once he used this in a breach of 
promise case: “‘ For seven long 
years the defendant continued to 
feed the flame he first lighted in the 
bosom of this young lady.” He 
concluded by telling the jury, “I 
do not know any limit to the 
damages you ought to give in this 
case, but the ability of the defen- 
dant to pay them.” 

He was very ready in his know- 
ledge of the rules of evidence at 
nisi prius. Quick to detect leading 
questions, and essentially logical in 
his arguments; the conclusions he 
sought flowed naturally from the 
premises he enunciated; and while a 
leader in court he was affable and 
most agreeable to any junior of the 
circuit. ; 

“ Why were you not with us last 
circuit?” I once said to Mr. 
Henn. 

“ Because,” he said, “ my sessions 
kept me away, and you know sir, I 
could not well be in two places at 
once, although I am a bird.” 

When I first went the Munster 
Circuit in 1838, Mr. Freeman, 
Q.C., had the dock to himself, or 
very nearly. He was a native of 
the county Cork, and possessed a 
fine, portly, well-preserved person. 
In youth he was reckoned very 
handsome. He was called to the 
Bar in 1817, and shortly after being 
called opened the pleadings in a 
bill of exchange case in the Com- 
mon Pleas, then presided over by 
Chief Justice Lord Norbury. His 
lordship was at once favourably im- 
pressed by the handsome junior, and 
on being told his name was Freeman, 
responded, “Yes, I know the family. 
The Freemans of Castlecor, county 
Cork.” “Sir,” he said, addressing 
the young barrister, “ you have 
opened the pleadings most credit- 
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ably. I never heard the money 
counts more fully and clearly stated 
in all my judicial or professional 
experience; and I hope, like the 
newspaper before me, you'll be- 
come a daily Freeman in my 
court.” * 

From the constant practices of 
wresting the truth from the class 
of witnesses usually produced in 
criminal cases in Ireland, Mr. Free- 
man’s tone and bearing was more 
aggressive than cortciliatory. The 
approvers, who, in those days, 
formed the chief witnesses for the 
Crown, were generally vile mis- 
creants, who having, perhaps, often 
suggested the crime, and entrapped 
unwary men into deeds of violence, 
betrayed them, and sought to con- 
vert the crimes which they shared 
into a means for satisfying their 
greed for gold. These hardened 
ruffians met with no tender mercy 
when cross-examined by Mr. Free- 
man—unlike the eminent lawyer, 
the late Right Hon. John Hatchel, 
who, with the most imperturbable 
countenance and stolid expression, 
which nothing could move, would 
lead the unsuspecting witness in 
the most simple way from one 
admission to another, throwing in 
a ‘just so,” “exactly,” until he 
involved the unwary man in a per- 
fect maze of contradictions from 
which there was no means of 
escaping. 

Mr. Freeman, on the contrary, 
- the witness on his mettle by 

is aggressive style, and by sheer 
force of lungs dragged from the 
reluctant witness what he sought 
for. His speeches to the jury were 
rather shouted than spoken, and in 
reference to which a witty reply 
was once made to the question, 
“Do you regard him as a sound 
lawyer?” 
“That involves,” replied the pun- 
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ster, “the verato questio, whether 
roaring be unsoundess or not.* 

Mr. Freeman hardly entered an 
assize town than the attorneys of 
parties charged with assaults, abduc- 
tions, Sabine marriages—in short, 
felonies of-all kinds—sent him in- 
structions, and his receipts for each 
circuit were sure to be very consider- 
able. He had great experience of 
the juries on the circuit, especially 
his native county of Cork, and he 
often made excellent speeches to 
evidence. That in the breach of 
promise case of Little v. Newen- 
ham, tried in Cork during the 
summer assizes of 1845, was ex- 
tremely gratifying to the plaintiff. 
The verdict was £700. Mr. Freeman 
became assistant-barrister of the 
county of Galway, and died literally 
in harness. He was seized with an 
apoplectic fit while presiding on 
the bench, which ended fatally in 
the space of a few hours. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In the summer circuit of the year 
1840, for the first time we had 
Judge Ball as the companion of 
Sergeant Greene. It was not long 
previously that Mr. Ball had been 
raised to the Common Pleas bench 
on the retirement of the Hon. 
Arthur Moore in 1839. Judge 
Ball’s life at the bar had been 
passed chiefly in the equity courts, 
for, though he went the Connaught 
Circuit for some years, his lucra- 
tive practice in Chancery, and espe- 
cially in the Rolls, absorbed all his 
time. In 1838, when the eminent 
member of the Munster Circuit, 
Mr. Woulfe, became Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Ball suc- 
ceeded him as Attorney-General for 
Ireland. He represented Clonmel 
in the House of Commons, where 
his social talents and pleasing man- 
ners made him extremely popular. 






* I need hardly inform my readers that horses breathing hard are called roarers. 
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He was a bon vivant, and so fond of 
society that he obtained the sobri- 
quet of “ Ball and Supper.” Being 
rather noted for habits the reverse 
of early rising, and the Common 
Pleas at this period having, it was 
well known, little or no business, 
the late Mr. Holmes, when told of 
the recent appointment, wittily said, 
“Then the Common Pleas will be up 
before Ball.” 

When the arrangements for equa- 
lizing the business of the common 
law courts brought an increase of 
duty to the judges of the Common 
Pleas, the ability and judicial talents 
of Judge Ball shone brightly forth. 
But it is with his demeanour as a 
circuit judge, not in the Four Courts 
by the banks of the Liffey, we have 
to do. 

He amused us a good deal. 
Whether his slight experiences of 
the habits of country life, or his 
desire of fun prevailed, we cannot 
say; but there was often a want of 
intelligence respecting rural affairs 
that was the source of much en- 
tertainment. One day Mr. Ben- 
nett, Q.C., was conducting the 
prosecution of a number of men 
indicted for a riot and assault 
committed on some men drawing 
home turf from a bog. The evidence 
was that the men in the dock were 
engaged in making a fence by the 
roadside. 

Judge Ball caught at the word 
and inquired, ‘“ What do you say 
these men were doing ?” 

“Fencing, my lord,” replied the 
witness. 

“Fencing,” repeated the judge; 
“pray what were they fencing 
with ?” 

“‘ With their spades, my lord.” 

“Stay, Mr. Bennett,” said theasto- 
nished judge, addressing our worthy 
father, * Can I be sure of this? Is it 
likely the Munster peasants prac- 
tise fencing along the bogs, using 


, 





spades for foils? Can ,you explain 
this?” 

‘Easily, my lord,” replied Mr. 
Bennett. ‘ They were engaged in 
making a bank along the road. That 
is the fence.” 

“Oh! I perceive—a bank ; thank 
you. Go on with the examination,” 
exclaimed Judge Ball. 

It was related, but I will not 
vouch for the truth of the story, 
that Judge Ball was so much an- 
noyed by the noise of a mill-wheel 
close to the court-house of Cork, 
that he peremptorily ordered the 
miller to cease his work while he 
was engaged in disposing of the 
business of the assizes. ‘This was 
accordingly done, but as the judge 
did not inform the miller when he 
might resume his grinding opera- 
tions, the miller remained some 
mouths idle, and threatened the 
judge with an action for loss and 
damage sustained, but that a liberal 
compensation atoned for the judge’s 
forgetfulness. 

Another story is related of Judge 
Ball that a half-crazy blacksmith 
once entered the assize court while 
he was on the bench. The 
swith was in a_half-intoxicated 
state, but managed to slip past the 
policeman at the side-door, and 
stood near the dock facing the 
judge. He looked the very picture 
of an Irish rowdy—dressed in a loose 
frieze coat, corduroy breeches, grey 
stockings, and stout brogues, while 
wearing no necktie, portions of a 
very dirty shirt wide open dis- 
closed a bull neck, sadly in want of 
the application of soap and water. 
His fiery red face, bronzed by the 
heat of the forge and the copious 
libations of whisky, was not con- 
cealed by the ‘hat, which, despite 
the applications of the police, the 
son of Vulcan declined to remove, 
jor the aforesaid hat and its brim 
had parted company, and the crown 
seemed disposed to follow suit. 

Tinding Mick Cahill would not 
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take off his hat, although repeatedly 
requested so to do, the policeman next 
him quietly took it off, and the bold 
smith, resenting this as an insult, 
then and there struck the constable 
and floored him in the presence 
of judge and jury. The scene 
which ensued may be more easily 
imagined than described. All the 
police in the court-house rushed to 
execute the order of Judge Ball, 
who desired the offender guilty of 
such contempt of court “to be 
brought before him.” 

The poliee tried to seize Mick, 
but Mick struck right and left, and 
at every blow down went a green- 
coated, black-belted Peeler. The 
force had to be reinforced before 
Mick was captured. Then he was 
brought, plunging and kicking like 
a wild colt, towards the bench. The 
judge bade him stand on his feet 
to hear his sentence. 

This was easier said than done. 
It was done; and once more Mick 
Cahill stood on the floor, like the 
monster touching terra-firma. He 
shouted his war-cry, tumbled police 
and attorneys; the bar-wigs were not 
respected, and Judge Ball, fearing 
that this wild man of the bellows 
and anvil would invade the sanctity 
of the bench, fled to the judges’ 
chamber. The police asked his 
lordship what was to be done, and 
were told to get him away as fast as 
they could. But Mick refused to 
budge until he got his hat. He 
then surveyed it with a glance of 
affection, put it jauntily on his head, 
and offered to fight the constable 
who removed it for a pint of whisky. 
The offer being politely declined, 
Mick swaggered out of court, and 
considered he had acted more meri- 
toriously than otherwise. 

In dispensing the hospitality 
which the judges extend to the Bar 
on circuit, I retain a very grateful 
recollection of Judge Ball. His 
polished manners, lively conversa- 
tion, cultivated mind—enlarged by 
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literature and travel—made him a 
most agreeable companion. He had 
lived in the very best society, both 
in Dublin and London, and, kind in 
disposition, sought to diffuse happi- 
ness around him. 

A strange circumstance took 
place in the Record Court, where 
Mr. Serjeant Green presided. While 
Mr. Freeman, Q.C., was addressing 
the jury for the defendant in the 
action of Allen v. Clancy, the 
plaintiff, Mr. Allen, who sat nearly 
opposite to Mr. Freeman while he 
was speaking, put out his tongue 
very offensively at the learned 
counsel. 

Mr. Freeman no sooner beheld 
this than, addressing the judge, he 
said, “ My lord, this person has had 
the presumption to put out his 
tongue at me while I was addressing 
the jury on behalf of my client.” 

Mr. Allen immediately rose and 
said, “I am sorry for having done 
so, my lord, but Mr. Freeman, I 
think, was , 

Court.—T do think counsel was 
indulging in observations stronger 
than the nature of the case re- 
quired.” 

Mr. Freeman.—‘“ My only reason 
for complaining of the act is my 
dislike to see a tongue upon which 
there is so much filth.” 

Mr. Allen here stood up and 
made some observations which were 
drowned by the noise created by 
this incident, and Mr. Freeman 
then proceeded with his address to 
the jury. 

But this was by no means the 
end of the affair. Mr. Allen’s son 
felt naturally indignant at the lan- 
guage used by Mr. Freeman, and 
few of us were much surprised 
when, at the sitting of the court 
next morning, Mr. Bennett, Q.C., 
stated “that a transaction had just 
occurred to which he begged to 
call his lordship’s attention. While 
Mr. Freeman was on his way to the 
court-house he was met by a young 


gentleman named Allen, son of the 
plaintiff in the case before his lord- 
ship on the previous day, in which 
Mr. Freeman addressed the jury on 
behalf of his client; that this 
gentleman struck Mr. Freeman, 
telling him, at the same time, that 
he inflicted the blowin consequence 
of the observations made by Mr. 
Freeman on his father. Mr. Ben- 
nett then asked his lordship to 
direct immediate steps to be taken 
for redress; that if his lordship 
considered it not a case to be sum- 
marily disposed of, the City Grand 
Jury being not yet discharged, could 
entertain a bill of indictment for 
assault; but both he (Mr. Bennett), 
and Mr. Serjeant Jackson, consi- 
dered that, as this gentleman in- 
flicted the blow in the street, in 
front of the court-house, it was.a 
direct contempt of court, more 
especially when connected with the 
words made use of by the person 
who committed the outrage, “ Take 
this for what you said in the 
court yesterday.” Both Mr. Ben- 
nett and Serjeant Jackson de- 
declared “if this outrage was not 
speedily punished, and an example 
made of the perpetrator, there would 
be no security for the Bar or the 
public.” 

Mr. Serjeant Greene then retired 
and had a consultation with Mr. 
Justice Ball. On again taking his 
seat on the bench, the learned ser- 
jeant said: “that Judge Ball and 
he came to the decision that, as the 
occurrence did not take place within 
the precincts of the court, he had 
no summary jurisdiction.” 

A bill of indictment was accord- 
ingly engrossed and sent up to the 
City Grand Jury. Mr. Freeman 
gave information, and it was at 
once found, and before the close of 
the Assizes Mr, Allen, jun., was 
tried before Serjeant Greene. 

The indictment contained three 
counts—one charging the assault 
to have been committed by the 
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traverser with the intention of pro- 
voking Mr. Freeman to send a chal- 
lenge to fight a duel; the second 
charging it to have been com- 
mitted with the intention of pro- 
voking Mr. Freeman to commit a 
breach of the peace; and the third 
for a common assault. Serjeant 
Jackson stated the case for the 
prosecution. He dwelt at con- 
siderable length upon the privileges 
of the profession to which he and 
his learned friend, Mr. Freeman, 
had the honour to belong, and 
maintained that these privileges 
were for the benefit of the public; 
that neither life nor character, 
nor property would be secure if 
those privileges, so essential to the 
protection of all, were to be invaded. 
He characterized the transaction 
which necessitated the present pro- 
secution as a most flagrant outrage 
upon these privileges. He then 
detailed the circumstances which, 
in his opinion, called for exem- 
plary punishment. 

Mr. Freeman was then examined, 
and proved the attack upon him, 
the blow, and the words used by 
the person who struck him. He 
was not able, very clearly, to iden- 
tify the traverser. He was cross- 
examined at considerable length by 
Mr. Jonathan Henn, Q.C. He 
admitted that Mr. Allen, the plain- 
tiff in the case tried, was an old 
man, about seventy years of age, 
but ‘in his, Mr. Freeman’s, address 
t» the jury, he repeatedly called him 
“ Billy Allen;” that he had never 
been on terms of intimacy with 
him; that in his speech to the 
jury he called the conduct of Mr. 
Allen “unrighteous” and “ atro- 
cious.” He stated to the jury that 
Mr. Allen had entered into a con- 
tract and taken money: with the 
intention, at the time, of breaking 
it; that these expressions were 
used in the presence of the tra- 
verser; that he (Mr. Freeman) 
was excited, and his language offen- 
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sive. Another witness was also 
examined, but did not directly 
identify the traverser. 

When the case for the prosecu- 
tion closed, amid breathless silence 
Mr. Henn, Q.C. (retained for 
Mr. Allen), addressed the jury on 
behalf of his client. His speech 
was, as usual, amostable one. He 
denied, in the first instance, that 
there was any identification of his 
client as the person who struck Mr. 
Freeman. ‘This being a criminal 
case should be tried like any other. 
Positive, direct evidence of this 
fact was not given, and unless the 
jury were satisfied, upon their oaths, 
that the traverser was the person 
who struck the blow they were 
bound to acquithim. He lamented 
that this case had been put forward 
by Serjeant Jackson as an infringe- 
ment upon the privileges of the 
Bar. Asa member of that profes- 
sion no man was more ready to 
assert those privileges than he. 
They, however, existed, not-for the 
benefit of its members, but for the 
benetit and protection of their 
clients. When the advocate forgot 
the legitimate purpose for which 
those privileges were designed and 
reserved, when he gratified resentful, 
irritated, or vindictive feelings by 
indulging in vituperation, he (Mr. 
Henn), as a member of the Bar, dis- 
claimed the idea of sheltering the 
individual under the shield of these 
privileges. Mr. Freeman had ad- 
mitted that, in the presence of this 
court, and before this great county 
assembled, he had repeatedly called 
a magistrate of this. county—a 
gentleman old enough to be his 
father, and with whom he was on 
no terms of intimacy—by the deri- 
sive epithet of “ Billy Allen;” that 
he characterized Mr. Allen’s con- 
duct as “ unrighteous” and “ atro- 
cious.” Mr. Allen yielded to the 
infirmity of our nature, and, goaded 
by such provocation, did what he 
(Mr. Henn) did not stand there to 
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justify. But was there no allow- 
ance to be made for his wounded 
pride, for the excitement of his 
feelings, for natural irritation ? 
No! All the allowance was to be 
made for Mr. Freeman. Mr. Free- 
man candidly. admits that he was so 
excited he could not restrain him- 
self, and that he indulged in lan- 
guage of the most offensive descrip- 
tion. When Mr. Freeman forgot 
what was due to old age—to the 
tribunal he was addressing—to the 
pone of which he was a mem- 

er—when he forgot what was due 
to himself as a gentleman, it is idle 
to call this the wse—it was the abuse 
of the privileges of the Bar. Mr. 
Henn then contended that the cir- 
cumstances palliated, if they did not 
justify, the course adopted by the 
traverser. He appealed to the jury 
as fathers, and asked them what 
would they think of their sons if 
they failed to resent such insults if 
offered to any of them. How would 
these sons feel through life if they 
permitted their fathers to be held 
up with impunity to derision and 
contempt? He concluded by be- 
seeching the jury to consider and to 
estimate the feelings which induced 
the son to resent what he, at least, 
considered was intended to insult 
his father. 

The judge having charged the 
jury, they found the prisoner 
“ guilty of a common assault, with 
a strong recommendation for mercy, 
as the provocation was so aggra- 
vated.” The traverser was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of £10 and 
undergo a month’s imprisonment. 

The judges who went the Munster 
Cireuit during the summer of 1845 
were Chief Baron Brady and 
Judge Burton. Few common-law 
judges gave greater satisfaction 
than Brady as Chief Baron. His 
clear common sense, his intuitive 
sagacity which enabled him to 
arrive at the just conclusion, his 
knowledge of the rules of evidence, 
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and the sound views he presented 
of each case, whether civil or 
criminal, when addressing juries, 
and his friendly manner to the Bar, 
made him extremely popular. Of 
Judge Burton I have already 
spoken, when he was a member of 
the circuit ; I have now to allude 
to his merits as a judge. He had 
one important and not universal 
qualification. He was the most 
patient judge I ever addressed. No 
amount of verbosity, no wearisome 
repetition, no tedious prolixity 
could elicit any reproof, or even a 
symptom of irritation from him. 
He listened unmoved, and while 
he sat, fixed as the pillar of the 
court, and as silent, he watched 
with the clearest intellect and the 
most legal mind the progress of 
the argument, or the hearing of the 
case. While Judge Perrin would 
ask some pertinent question which 
always served to recal the wander- 
ing counsel to the real point at 
issue, Judge Burton would hear 
the argument to the end, and then 
his decision came in the fullest and 
most judicial style. He did not 
content himself with merely giving 
his conclusions, he stated the 
reasons on which his decisions were 
based. He gave in minute detail 
the arguments or the objections 
on both sides, and the cases cited, 
distinguishing each, and assigning it 
the proper place and value in the 
argument. 

In private society, as when on 
the bench, I found Judge Burton 
simple and natural. He spoke, 
when last I dined with him, about 
Dickens’ novels. “I delight in 
them,” said the old judge—then 
nearly eighty years of age— “I 
never can bear to lay one of them 
out of my hand until I have read 
it through.” This very admission 
would, of itself, denote how deeply 
the judge shared the sympathies of 
the gifted author, how truly he 
felt, with Dickens, the infirmities 
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of his fellow men. Often when 
sitting on the bench, where other 
judges affect, if they do not feel, 
a stern Rhadamanthus-like stoicism, 
Judge Burton has been seen to 
display the common weakness of 
humanity. 

This was the case when he tried 
the miscreants indicted for the 
fearful deed long remembered in 
Tipperary as “the burning of the 
Sheas”—one of the most atrocious 
crimes in the Irish calendar. Judge 
Burton wept as he declared “he 
never heard or read anything more 
truly pitiable than the fate of that 
unfortunate family.” Mr. Shiel, 
who was engaged for the prisoners, 
alluded to this in the course of bis 
impressive speech. 

It fell to Judge Burton’s lot to pro- 
nounce the sentence of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, after the jury found 
O’Connell and the other traversers 
guilty of the offences charged 
against them in 1844, and here, 
when pronouncing the sentence of 
the court on his old friend and 
circuit companion, he was deeply 
moved. 

It is a source of pleasure for me 
to relate that my presence in his 
company was the means of sparing 
the venerable judge the expression 
of popular odium for having thus 
discharged a most unpleasant duty. 
At the close of the Cork Assiges in 
August, 1845, I was staying at my 
father’s house in Fermoy, and 
chanced to be in the hotel when 
Judge Burton’s carriage halted to 
have a relay of post-horses. He 
was then on his return to Dublin. 
As he rested for some time in one 
of the sitting-rooms of the hotel, I 
sat with him, and when the horses 
were harnessed I gave him my 
arm to assist him down the steep 
stairs. When we reached the hotel 
door, opening upon the square of 
Fermoy, I noticed a very consider- 
able crowd of men, chiefly of the 
working class, assembled. ‘They 
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were muck more than the usual 
number of idlers loitering around 
the hotel door-way. I saw my old 
friend safely ensconced in his car- 
riage with his registrar; the postil- 
lion cracked his whip, round went 
the wheels, and away they drove. It 
was not until some time afterwards 
I was made aware that this crowd 
had collected for the express pur- 
pose of hooting Judge Burton for 
having sentenced O’Conrell, but 
that when my fellow-townsmen saw 
him leaning upon my arm, they, out 
of compliment to me, refrained from 
any expression of disrespect. It 
appears that O’Connell did not ex- 
hibit the same equanimity towards 
the old judge as the people of Fer- 
moy. He no doubt felt more 
acutely the sentence, though why 
he should have entertained any ill- 
feeling towards the judge I cannot 
conceive. 

During the same assizes, when in 
Limerick, in 1845, the going 
judges, Chief Baron Brady and 
Judge Burton, accepted an invita- 
tion from the then Mayor of 
Limerick, W. J. Geary, M.D., to 
meet the Corporation at dinner. It 
chanced that O’Connell, who ar- 
rived in Limerick with his fidus 
Achates, honest Tom Stale, on his 
way to Derrynane, was waited upon 
at his hotel by the mayor, who 
invited the great tribune also. 
O’Connell readily accepted the in- 
vitation, but on subsequently hear- 
ing the judges were to be present 
—one of them having so recently 
sentenced him—he intimated to the 
mayor it was impossible he could go 
to the dinner, and left the city. 
This caused quite a sensation. A 
meeting of the corporation took 
place, and the following resolution 
was moved by James Kelly, M.P. 
for the city, seconded by Martin 
Honan, Esq. :— 


“This council having heard with 
surprise that the Liberator is under 
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the impression that the invitation he 
received from the mayor, on last Wed- 
nesday, had emanated from this body, 
resolved that though on this, as on all 
other occasions, we would feel highly 
proud of the presence of the Liberator, 
yet we deem. it right to communicate 
to him that if the mayor used the name 
of the corporation, he did so without 
authority; and that the town clerk be 
instructed to apprise the Liberator that 
we feel too high a respect for him to 
allow him, for a moment, to remain 
under such an impression.” 


O'Connell, who was then stay- 
ing at Derrynane, lost no time in 


* Lenehan’s ‘‘ History of Limerick,” p, 505. 
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writing to express his regret at 
being under the erroneous impres- 
sion that the invitation was from 
the corporation, and not from the 
mayor. He thanked the corpora- 
tion for their cordial kindness, and 
in reference to a projected public 
dinner to himself, said, “ Our sole 
object should be to advance the 
cause of Repeal, quite indepen. 
dently of any compliment to any 
individual.” 

We are told the matter ended 
here, but it left some bitterness, 
which time, however, removed.* 


LOVE’S MESSENGERS. 


Once in the early gladsome spring, 
I sent my love a message true, 

And sent it by the sweetest thing 
That ever in the woodland grew. 


Fresh violets wreathed, my message bore, 
So like her tender eyes they shone, 

That my poor heart sigh’d more and more 
When I their lustre look'd upon. 


And when spring fled, and roses came, 
I pluck'd one odorous as her breath, 
Then bade it tell to her the same 
Old story of unbroken faith. 


But summer waned, and roses died, 
Yet brought to me no answer kind, 
And still my heart though wounded tried 
By floral chains her own to bind. 
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I cull'd some leaves by autumn shed, 
And with them wrote— “ O cruel maiden! 
Thus love will fade when hope is dead— 
Where is the fruit of gifts spring-laden ? ” 


Then winter with its snowdrops came, 
And lo! the love I thought inurn'd 
Again sent forth a latent flame, 
Again within my bosom burn’d! 


‘O angel messengers! I cried, 
Go seek a maiden cold and fair ! 
Tell her my love is like a tide, 
And she its only magnet rare ! 


Go, breathe of me some gentle thought! 

Go, plead my heart's all wild unrest ! 
A signal for the answer sought— 

Shall be thy blossoms on her breast.’ 


Oh! joy, learn’d ’mid the winter's 
Dispelling former pain and scorn— 

At eve upon her bosom glow 
The snowdrops that I pluck’d at morn ! 


February, 1876. 
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By a Retirep ConsTaBuLaRY OFFICER. 


In nearly the extreme western point 
of Ireland, and the next parish but 
one to America, stands the ancient 
town of Dingle, said to have been 
a corporate town in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. It contains be- 
tween 2,000 and 8,000 inhabitants. 
The situatiou is isolated and roman- 
tic; it has a good harbour. The 
bay, which lies between the town 
and the island of Valentia, is said 
in rough weather to be a type of 
the Bay of Biscay. The country 
around is thickly populated. Three 
miles further westward you come to 
a@ harbour famous for a naval en- 
gagement fought some centuries 
since; it has a noble strand, a 
glorious place for a gallop when 
the tide is out. One day riding 
across it, I saw some coins appear- 
ing through the sand ; dismount- 
ing, I gathered several pennies of 
James’s reign, altogether worth- 
less except as a curiosity. 

Crossing the strand inclining to 
the right, you get to the foot of 
Mount Eagle. Half way up the 
mountain you arrive ata lake about 
a mile in circumference, famous for 
its trout, many of them with 
gizzards similar to a chicken’s. 
Although sportsmen have asserted 
that there is only one lake in 
Ireland where trout similar to the 
Gillaroo are to be found, I have 
taken numbers of them with the 
fly at Mount Eagle. Two miles be- 
yond Dingle, at the opposite side 
of the town, you come to Connor 
Hill, the ascent is long and tire- 


some, but having gained the sum- 
mit you find that you are more 
than repaid for your trouble. To 
the left, in the distance, you see 
Brandon Mountain, the first land 
seen by mariners coming from the 
west. In the valley, hundreds of 
feet below, are several lakes stocked 
with trout. Descending the moun- 
tain by a road cut out of the solid 
rock, another lake opens to your 
view, the only one out of many in 
the vicinity without fish. It is 
called the “ Pedlar's Lake,” from 
the fact that the body of a mur- 
dered pedlar was found in it many 
years ago. From that time, the 
country people say that all the 
fish disappeared. My opinion is 
that no trout ever existed in the 
lake, as on examination I found 
that it was pure spring water as 
clear as crystal, and when the sun 
shone on it you could see the 
bottom of it greatest depth. 

From the isolated situation of 
Dingle, anything in the shape of 
excitement was eagerly sought 
after. The year 1848 was ushered 
in with wars and rumours of wars. 
“Young Ireland” was in the as- 
cendant. An insurrection was ap- 
prehended; it came, and ended in 
a silly explosion headed by a mis- 
taken but noble-hearted gentleman 
now no more. 

The gentry and inhabitants of 
Dingle having a few years before, 
during the tithe warfare, suffered 
much from an attack on the town 
by the country people, in which, 
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during the mélée, a fine young 
woman, daughter of the insurgent 
leader, ‘“‘ General Gloster,’’ as he 
was called, was shot dead while in 
the act of waving a handkerchief 
from a window and cheering on her 
father’s followers—fearing a similar 
outbreak in 1848, a meeting was 
convened and an application for- 
warded to Government requesting 
military protection. An officer was 
sent down to see what accommoda- 
tion could be obtained, and here 
an instance of mistaken economy 
on the part of the Government 
came to light. During the tithe 
campaign a barrack was erected 
at Dingle, for two companies of 
soldiers, and when peaceable times 
came, sooner than pay a few pounds 
head-rent, the entire concern was 
given up to the landlord, so that 
when the barrack was required in 
1848 it could not be had under a 
heavy fine and a large annual rent. 
The Government refused to accede 
to the demand, and in place of 
military assistance, one of her 
Majesty's steamers was stationed 
in the harbour. This fine vessel 
was commanded by a gentleman [ 
shall call Captain Belmore, who 
had under him a most gentlemanly 
set of officers, a large number of 
fine stout sailors, and a good force 
of marines; but gallant as they 
were, many, very many of that 
famous crew, both officers and 
men, had to succumb to Cupid. 

As a matter of course, the respect- 
able inhabitants vied with each 
other in their attentions to the 
strangers, and day after day groups 
of ladies and officers could be met 
with on the beach, or strolling 
through the little town on their 
way to Lord “‘ Bertram’s ” demesne, 
or to the lovely groves in the 
neighbourhood. This propinquity 
bore its fruit in due season. The 
commander fell in love with the. 
pretty, amiable, and interesting 
daughter of a Captain “ Hixon,” a 
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gentleman of property residing in 
the town. They were duly married. 
The purser, following the example 
of his gallant commander, boldly 
carried off the next prize, the 
eldest sister of the above-named 
lady. Another officer, Lieutenant 
“Hawley,” was engaged to Lord 
“ Bertram’s” eldest daughter. Seve- 
ral marriages took place between 
the sailors and young girls of the 
town and neighbourhood, and all 
went “merry as a marriage bell,” 
when a change came over their 
dream of happiness. 

One fatal Saturday morning an 
ominous -looking epistle arrived 
from the Admiralty addressed to 
Captain Belmore, containing sealed 
orders not to be opened until 
they were twenty miles at sea, 
and directing them to sail next day 
(Sunday). 

On that day, before the com- 
mencement of the usual morning 
service, Lord and Lady Bertram 
drove up and entered the church, 
accompanied by their eldest daugh- 
ter and some friends; immediately 
after came Lieutenant Hawley, 
accompanied by Captain Belmore 
and several of his brother officers. 
Lieutenant Hawley and his af- 
fianced were then united. They 
parted at the church door with 
heavy forebodings, it being sur- 
mised that the vessel's ultimate 
destination was the coast of Africa. 

The scene amongst the sailors 
and marines and their sweethearts 
and wives was of another character, 
grief and despair were most audibly 
expressed. 

“Och! Jim, darlin’, sure you 
won't leave me; stay at home wid 
your own Mary, that’s willing to 
follow you all over the world, if the 
captin’ would only let me.” 

‘** Acora, machree, don't leave me. 
Sure, father will help us, and the 
neighbours are so kind.” 

Such appeals are hard to stand 
against, particularly with such a 
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pretty girl as Mary certainly was 
hanging round your neck; and 
although in Jim’s honest, manly 
face the smile of hope was strug- 
gling with the tear of sorrow, yet a 
firm determination to abide by the 
calls of duty was evident, and not- 
withstanding many assaults of this 
kind, not one case of desertion 
occurred on board Her Majesty’s 
steamer during her stay in the 
harbour of Dingle. 

The afternoon of the day the 
vessel sailed was a sad one to many, 
but joy came in the morning. 
About four o’clock I was awakened 
by the booming of heavy guns in 
the harbour; at the same moment 
the orderly from the barracks came 
to my lodgings to report that the 
steamer had returned to her moor- 
ings. At this time I saw numbers 
of the fair sex rushing down the 
street. I immediately got a boat 
and went on board, and was told 
by one of the officers that when 
twenty miles at sea Captain Bel- 
more opened the sealed orders, and 
found that the order to sail had 
been given in consequence of a 
letter having been written to the 
Admiralty, stating that the gallant 
commander and his officers and 
crew paid more attention to balls, 
picnics, &c., marrying and giving 
in marriage, than to their duty; and 
that it concluded by desiring him 
to return to his station, and be 
more careful for the future. 

It must have grieved much the 
malicious writer of the anonymous 
communication to the Admiralty, 
the perfect ovation offered to the 
officers and crew by all parties on 
their return. I was indeed glad to 
see Captain Belmore and Lieu- 
tenant Hawley hastening to their 
lady-loves, to “‘ welcome them home,”’ 
not forgetting honest Jim, the boat- 
swain, and his wife, my friend 
Mary the “ hamlet’s pride,” tripping 
it gaily along, accompanied by a 
crowd of admiring friends; and 
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certainly to me it appeared a day of 
unmixed happiness to all con- 
cerned. 


Tue town of Cahirciveen is situ- 
ated about forty miles from Tralee, 
the county town; it lies on the 
direct road to Derrynane Abbey, 
the seat of the late Daniel O’Con- 
nell. The road from Tralee to the 
salmon fishery at Killorglin is wild 
and bleak; from thence to Glen- 
beigh, a beautiful and romantic 
spot, you have Cara Lake, and the 
celebrated McGillicuddy’s reeks on 
your left hand. From Glenbeigh 
you have mountain scenery, and 
every variety of wood and water 

as you approach Cahirciveen, the 
river forms a complete estuary; 
from Valentia Harbour the tide 
runs about five miles up the river. 
The town lies east and west—one 
long straggling street, and another 
leading down to the pier, opposite 
which at full tide 1 have often 
watched the lordly sturgeon jumping 
several feet out of the water, trying 
to escape from a shoal of porpoises 
in hot pursuit. 

Two miles from Cahirciveen, 
following the course of the river, 
you come to the ferry, about three- 
quarters of a mile across to the 
island of Valentia, the property 
and residence of the Knight of 
Kerry, a gentleman whose kindness 
and hospitality are proverbial. A 
visit to the slate quarries there will 
well repay the trouble; you will 
find the foreman’s office well fur- 
nished, every article—tables, chairs, 
desks, &c. all made of slate in the 
most artistic manner. Outside the 
harbour’s mouth there are some 
curious caverns; one in particular 
&@ great curiosity—the attempt to 
enter it, except in the calmest 
weather, would be attended with 
great danger. 

From Cahirciveen, following the 
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main road, a walk of six miles 
brings you to Enagh bridge, over a 
good trout stream. Two miles fur- 
ther on you come to the village 
of Waterville, adjoining which you 
have a noble lake sixteen miles in 
circumference, and fed by two 
small rivers at the head; from the 
lake to the sea, it forms a splendid 
trout and salmon river about half-a- 
mile long. In the lake there are 
several small islands—one an 
ancient burying-place, a mile from 
the shore; on it you find the ruins 
of an old chapel and a large heap 
of human bones. ‘lhe doorway of 
the chapel is still in good preserva- 
tion, and is a beautiful specimen of 
the old Gothic styie. 

One day, on a fishing excursion, 
being near the island, accompanied 
by old Shawn, the boatman, we 
landed, and, as on those excursions 
I generally brought a sketch-book 
with me, I was anxious to see the 
ruin. The doorway at once attracted 
my attention. On the right-hand 
side there were two slabs of smooth 
stone about twelve inches square 
set deep in the wall; on one of 
them was written some lines in 
Hebrew characters. I also per- 
ceived that the slab had been 
broken in two and newly cemented 
all round. On inquiry of “ mine 
ancient brother of the angle,” as to 
the cause of it, he replied, “ Ah! 
sir, that is a story indeed!” and 
casually remarking at the same 
time “that story-telling was dry 
work, and that he would require 
another sup to keep up his spirits 
during the narrative,” I handed 
him my flask and obtained the 
following account from him :— 

_“*It is now nearly three years 
since a furrin’ gentleman came to 
stop at Tom Dennahy’s Hotel. We 
all thought, of course. that it was 
the fishing that brought him, but, 
as it turned out, he was no sports- 
man, as his days were spent ram- 
bling about the neighbourhood, 
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attended by a boy who carried his 
camip-stool, sketching all the old 
places. One day I come across 
him, and he was after drawing my 
own cabin, with a flock of goats on 
the hill beyant; and what pleased 
me entirely, was to see the exact 
image of the woman that owns me, 
who happened to be sitting with 
one of the colleens outside the 
door at the time, most beautifully 
drawn out. He was a decent, civil- 
spoken gentleman, considering he 
was a furriner, and he then and 
there engaged me to take him 
round the lake next day in my boat. 
Before leaving he handed my little 
girl a shilling and the drawing he 
made, both of which are locked up, 
but I will be glad to show them to 
your honour any time you please. 
He then told me to be sure not to 
keep him waiting, and returned to 
the hotel. 

“The morning came; we started 
early. Passing the island we landed. 
He sat on his stool opposite that 
stone for a good two hours, looking 
from a book he had to the stone, 
and from the stone to the book. All 
at once he said to me, ‘Shawn, | 
must have that slab. Let us return 
now. You come here to-morrow, 
carefully loosen it so that it can be 
easily removed, then meet me 
beside the bridge after dark with 
the boat; we will then come over 
for it, and you shall have a guinea 
for your trouble.’ I did not like 
the business, and I tould him so, 
as it might not be lucky to meddle 
with such things, more betoken 
removing them altogether. He then 
said, ‘You shall have two guineas.’ 
This was sore temptation, your 
honour, and I agreed to it. 

“The next day I rowed across 
as if fishing, for if the neighbours 
knew what I was about I’d be 
drownded at once. I loosened the 
slab after a deal of work, and 
attended at the bridge as ordered. 
We crossed over, the stone was 
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carefully removed, and the gentle- 
man wrapped it in a large scarf he 
had. We got into the boat. I was 
greatly frightened, and began to 
tremble all over, and to this day 
am sure and sartin that I heerd the 
sound of many voices speaking in 
low mutterings all around me, and 
I do think that the gentleman heerd 
them too, as his teeth were knock- 
ing against each other in his head. 
We, however, crossed in safety. ‘The 
moment we arrived at the landing- 
place he got out, carrying the stone; 
he had scarcely landed when he 
slipped and fell, breaking his leg 
and the stone at the same time. 

“T got help and carried him to 
the hotel, taking care of the stone, 
having secured it well. The poor 
gentleman was taken all manner of 
care of, and the best of doctors got 
from all parts round about. In the 
morning he sent forme, made me 
lock the door aud draw a chair to 
the bedside; he then said to me, 
‘Shawn, we have done wrong. I 
had another warning after you left 
me last night. 1 heard whisperings 
in the room, sometimes in one 
place and sometimes in another. 
Go over and see if the stone re- 
mains as you left it. 1 was so 
frightened when he said this that 1 
could hardlylook at it. There it was 
sure enough lying flat on its back, 
and the scarf gathered all round 
it like the frame of a picture; 
having left it the night before care- 
fully wrapped up in the scarf. 
When I turned again to the bed I 
felt as if I had committed some 
great crime; and the poor gentle- 
man—more betoken, I think he was 
a Roosian—was looking pale as a 
ghost. ‘ Shawn,’ he said to me, in a 
frightened voice, ‘take back the 
stone carefully; get the best work- 
men you can to restore it to its 
place and cement it properly.’ And 
taking a purse from under his 
pillow, ‘ There,’ he said ‘are three 
more guineas for you.’ 
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“ You may be sure, your honour, 
that I lost no time about it, as to 
this day I feel sartain sure that I 
was haunted until all was finished. 
J shall never forget the happy look 
the poor gentleman gave me, and 
how the colour came back to his 
face when I told him all was right. 
It had such an effect on him that 
he began to mend from that night 
out, and in little more than a month 
was well enough to be removed in 
a carriage -to Killarney, where he 
remaiued at Finn's hotel until he 
was quite recovered. He was al- 
ways strange in his manner, and 
never took up with the quality, but 
if he met a poor man on the road 
would walk a mile orso with him, 
asking him in his own queer way 
all manner of questions. He often 
said how very sorry he was not 
being able to speak Irish, but 
seemed to like to hear it spoken. 
We were sorry for what happened 
him, and he gave us all something 
to talk about for many a long day 
afterwards.” 

Shawn having finished his story 
and the contents of the flask at 
the same time, he poured the few 
drops that remained on the grass, 
as he said, for the fairies, and we 
hurriedly prepared to leave the 
island, as we heard the cry of 
the Keeners attending a funeral 
coming across the lake. The body 
was in the first boat. At some 
distance behind, in two boats, came 
the Keeners, wearing long cloaks 
and hoods. Then followed friends 
and relatives. 1t was a lovely sum- 
mer's day; the water was quite still, 
and as the sound of the plaintive 
strains rose and fell on my ear, ac- 
companied by the measured stroke 
of the rowers, I thought I had never 
heard anything more sublime and 
soul-stirring. 

The catastrophe in Shawn's story 
is not singular in its results from 
similar causes. 1 have known 
several cases in which trouble and 
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misfortune followed those who have 
wilfully destroyed or taken away 
things belonging to ancient re- 
ligious houses ; at least, their neigh- 
bours and friends attributed it to 
that cause. 


Tue flourishing town of 
is situated in one of the finest 
counties in Ireland. It was, and I 
am sure still is, a place renowned 
for hospitality, fine girls, and lots 
of good fellows, not over refined, 
indeed, and inclined to be a little 
boisterous after the sixth tumbler, 
but in the main good fellows. 
Here a man having some discretion 
might pass his time agreeably 
enough, the only drawback being 
an occasional faction fight, with 
showers of paving-stones in the 
streets, varied by a clattering of 
shillelaghs and the whack ! whack ! 
as some hero was laid low. Market 
days were often chosen by two 
rival factions to decide an old 
quarrel, the only knowledge the 
opposing parties had of its origin 
being a tradition handed down from 
father to son, perhaps for gene- 
rations; but it is easy to find cause 
for a scrimmage where people are 
pugnaciously inclined, and “en- 
tirely blue-mouldin’ for want of a 
batin.”’ 

This unfortunate state of things 
has, 1 am happy to say, in the pre- 
sent ‘generation assumed a more 
civilized aspect. 

It is now several years since I 
was quartered in the town alluded 
to. Agrarian outrages were then 
rife. Scarce a night passed that the 
constabulary were not roused from 
their beds with tales of slaughter. 
Landlords, agents, tithe proctors, 
&c., all got it in their turn, as their 
names were placed on the black 
list for some real or imaginary act of 
oppression. Thank God, a better 
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order of things now exists, the law 
is more open for redress, and both 
parties, landlord and tenant, are 
more inclined to abide by its de- 
cisions. 

It was on a lovely morning in 
early summer, in the year 183-, 
that, fully accoutred for a day’s fish- 
ing, I left the town, and proceeded 
along a beautiful and romantic road 
leading to the Glen of Waterlow. 
After a smart walk of about three 
miles I commenced ascending the 
mountain that led to the glen. 
Having gained the top, I found the 
descent at the other side much 
more difficult; the quantity of brush- 
wood and large trees, and the 
steepest parts of the road covered 
with loose stones rendering it any- 
thing but pleasant. Half way down 
the mountain I passed a ruined 
house; its look of desolation, and 
the utter loneliness of the place, 
struck me most forcibly, and I 
thought at the time that there was 
something sinister in the look of 
one of its gables, so strange and 
weird-looking. 

As I descended towards the river, 
the entire panorama opened to my 
view; the glen itself, extending for 
miles, the beautiful trout stream 
flowing through its centre; the low 
range of hills covered with trees and 
shrubs on one side, and the noble 
range of the Gaultee Mountains on 
the other, formed a most delightful 
prospect. Alas! could I now look 
on it with the same feelings I did 
on that morning? No! the recol- 
lection of a horrid murder perpe- 
trated close to the spot where I 
commenced fishing within forty- 
eight hours after, and the circum- 
stances attending it, are too strongly 
impressed on my mind ever to be 
effaced. 

I spent a most charming day, 
had excellent sport, and the time 
passed pleasantly until the length- 
ened shadows reminded me of 
the distance I had to travel. The 
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evil name attached at that time to 
the locality, and my being a perfect 
stranger, all combined to induce me 
to hasten my departure. I set out 
on my journey homeward, but it 
was not fated that I should leave 
the fairy:glen that night. I had 
not proceeded more than one hun- 
dred yards from the river when I 
met a gentleman, a man of middle 
size, benevolent and kindly looking. 
He was dressed in shooting coat, 
smalls, and leggings. From his 
general appearance I should have 
taken him for a gentleman farmer, 
or agent on some estate. My last 
surmise was correct. He saluted 
me, asked me had I good sport, 
looked at my basket, and compli- 
mented me by saying “ that it was 
the best day’s fishing he had ever 
known on the Waterlow river.” 
He asked my name, and when I 
told him, said, “Oh! you have 
lately come to —. Do you 
know that you have five miles of 
the worst road in the county to 
travel, and the very worst hour you 
could choose for it? My name is 
Hall; Iam agent over this property. 
My house is close by; come back 
with me. We are to have a late 
dinner; stop to-night, and you can 
return home in the morning.” 

The invitation was given with 
such kindness of manner that I 
freely accepted it. A few minutes’ 
walk brought us to the house, where 
I was introduced to Mrs. Hall and 
the family, and from them received 
a most cordial welcome. The 
eldest daughter was a_ beautiful 
girl, a rich brunette; a face essen- 
tially Irish; dark, gem-like eyes 
shaded by long lashes, which in 
repose actually rested on her cheek; 
a faultless figure, and a kind heart. 
She played and sang well. I was a 
bachelor in those days, and during 
our first quadrille actually fell 
deeply in love; but, alas for the 
uncertainty of all things. here 
below! after the following morning, 
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except on one melancholy occasion, 
I never again saw Miss Hall. The 
family shortly afterwards left the 
country. 

I spent a delightful evening. 
When the ladies retired, Mr. Hall 
and I sat down to a game of back- 
gammon and a glass of real moun- 
tain dew. We separated for the 
night. I slept soundly until called 
by mine host next morning. We 
all met at breakfast. I lingered 
there as long as politeness would 
allow me, received a kind farewell 
at parting, and a gener: invitation 
to the house whenever the calls of 
duty permitted. Mr. Hall accom- 
panied me about a mile beyond 
the river. Weparted with every kind 
feeling on both sides; it was or 
first meeting, and it was fated to be 
our last. 

I reached my quarter: efely, and 
found my landlady, a kind old soul 
who had in vain exerted her in- 
fluence to prevent my excursion to 
the glen, in a state of great excite- 
ment. She had just returned from 
the barrack, insisting on a party 
being immediately sent out to look 
for me. However, having presented 
her with the contents of my basket 
and related my adventures, she 
became quite reconciled and happy; 
taking care not to inform her of a 
half promise 1 made Mr. Hall to 
dine there on the following Tues- 
day. 

fhe next morning I was speak- 
ing to the stipendiary magistrate at 
his office, and relating an account 
of Mr. Hall's kindness and hospi- 
tality, when we were startled by the 
noise of a horse galloping and 
being pulled up short at the door. 
The bell rang violently, immediately 
a servant rushed in, and without 
waiting to be questioned, exclaimed, 
‘Oh! gentlemen, poor Mr. Hall is 
shot.” 

I cannot describe my feelings; 
they were those of sorrow and 
indignation. The entire available 
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force were at once ordered to pro- 
ceed to the scene of the murder. I 
wished to have the party divided 
and sent different roads, one by the 
mountain road, the other by the 
main road leading to the head of 
the glen. Had my suggestion been 
adopted it is more than probable 
that the murderers would have been 
captured, as it was proved that im- 
mediately after the murder they 
took possession of a farmer's 
house ; there were no inmates but 
the farmer—an aged man—his 
daughter, and a servant. The 
ruffians had to get refreshments 
such as the place afforded. They 
t'en barricaded the door; two of 
them threw themselves on a bed, 
the other with a loaded gun kept 
guard, and in his turn got a rest. 
Matters remained so until night, 
when the assassins departed in the 
direction of the Gaultee Mountains. 
The farmer's daughter told me 
afterwards that had she observed 
any police passing she would have 
given the alarm, notwithstanding 
the danger she might have incurred 
by doing so. 

I speak from experience, and say 
that no magistrate should have the 
power to counteract the order of an 
officer of the force as to the dis- 
posal of his men en route to the 
scene of an outrage; the officer’s 
duty compels him to become 
acquainted with the by-roads and 
mountain passes in his district, of 
which the stipendiary can have 
little knowledge. 

As soon as possible I mounted 
my horse and proceeded to the sad 
scene. On arriving there I found 
the door open. I dismounted and 
entered. The first person I saw was 
Miss Hall, who was moaning and 
sobbing. On perceiving me she 
screamed and pointed to the par- 
lour door. I entered, and there I 
saw my poor friend, stretched dead, 
lying on the very table at which I 
had sat in social converse with him 
and his bereaved family only a few 
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hours previously. His coat and vest 
were off. I opened his shirt, and in 
a space that might be covered by 
the hand there were five bullet 
wounds right over the region of the 
heart. I also observed that he had 
a severe contusion under one of his 
eyes. It seems that Mr. Hall on 
that fatal morning left his house at 
an early hour and proceeded to a 
wood about half-a-mile distant, ac- 
companied by a number of work- 
men, for the purpose of cutting down 
timber, About eight o'clock he sat 
down on a tree that had been felled 
to read a newspaper, when one of 
the workmen came up and told him 
that three black boys (armed men 
with crape over their faces)—in 
fact, hired assassins—were coming 
out of the wood towards him. Mr. 
Hall got up and asked them what 
they wanted. 

“We want you,” said one ruffian ; 
“we have been looking for you a 
long time;” at the same time strik- 
ing him with the butt of his gun 
under the eye, knocking him down. 
He then put the gun to his breast 
and fired, killing him instantly. 
Will it be believed that this foul 
deed was perpetrated in the pre- 
sence of forty workmen, employed 
by deceased, and the murderers 
left the spot unmolested ? 

There was a meeting of the 
magistrates and others next day. 
They offered a reward of £500, the 
Government offered £1,000; but 
although the proclamation was re- 
newed ten years after, from that 
day to this no clue has been 
obtained to the murderers or their 
employers, nor could any deed of 
poor Hall's ever be brought to light 
to account for his having come 
under the ban of their accursed 
system of assassination. 


Tue city of Kilkenny, associated as 
it is with so many recollections o 
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my boyhood, is often present to my 
thoughts. 

What Kilkenny man who has 
passed the grand climacteric, does 
not look back with regret on the 
departed glories of his city; the 
kind and friendly feeling existing 
at that time between all parties ; the 
Kilkenny hunt club; their splen- 
did meet, second to none; their an- 
nual ball, attended as it invariably 
was by the élite of the adjoining 
counties; the beautiful little theatre 
on the Parade, with the well-chosen 
scroll over the drop scene, ‘ Whilst 
we smile we soothe affliction ;” the 
Gentlemen's plays, as they were 
styled, held annually for six weeks, 
in which the male performers were 
all gentlemen of the county and 
city, the stars of the gentler sex the 
incomparable Miss O’Neill (after- 
wards Lady Beecher), Miss Stephens, 
and many others; the delightful 
reunions in the green-room after 
the performance, so different from 
the manner in which society is con- 
stituted now-a-days; it was free 
from that species of jealousy now 
so common that causes some men 
of low origin to think they can best 
show their independence by rude- 
ness and affected contempt for the 
company they are in fact only 
tolerated in. 

Many, I should say, remember 
the performance of Julius Cesar, 
and the gentleman who earned for 
himself that sobriquet by his inimi- 
table acting. I was present one 
night at the theatre; the play was 
the “ Gamester.” Mr. Ruth's family 
occupied a stage box. He appeared 
in that character; and in the last 
scene where he takes poison and 
dies, a fearful scream was heard 
from the box, and Mr. Ruth’s 
daughter fell insensible; I am happy 
to say that on being brought out 
she quickly recovered, and for some 
time hung weeping on her father’s 
neck, 

I regret to say in a year or two 
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afterwards we lost our theatre. 
Many circumstances combined at 
that time; failure of banks and 
other matters obliged the gentry to 
give up in a great measure horses, 
hounds, &c., and as subscriptions 
died away the theatre was neces- 
sarily sold. It was not only during 
the Gentlemen’s plays that our 
theatre was occupied ; at intervals 
select companies from London and 
Dublin would take it for a season. 
My opinion is, whatever others may 
think, that a theatre properly con- 
ducted and well supported is a sure 
sign of the prosperity of a town. 
1 do not mean to coenvy that it was 
on account of the closing of the 
theatre that trade became so bad in 
Kilkenny at that particular time, 
but so it happened. 

There are many beautiful walks 
in and around the city—the canal 
walk, the Lacken, at the opposite 
side of the Nore; the Parade, where 
a military band performed every 
Sunday afternoon, in my day ; and 
several others, including the College 
Park, which I understand is now 
open to the public; but queer 
things are happening every day. 
In my school days it was altogether 
used by the scholars ; we numbered 
in Dr. Callaghan’s time about one 
hundred and fifty. He unadvisedly 
published pamphlets against the 
Bible Society, and in the course of 
twelve months after, his school 
dwindled down to half that number; 
he consequently resigned. 

The tourist from Kilkenny would 
be well repaid for his trouble by a 
walk of four miles along the river 
side to Sheastown, and on to Den- 
roches cottage—an enchanting spot 
in fine weather, the grounds beau- 
tifully laid out, and after luncheon 
in the summer-house you have 
splendid trout streams to Bennett's 
bridge, and on to Nevilles of Anna- 
mult, A visit to Kilkenny, with its 
fine old Cathedral of St. Canice’s, 
the ruins of St. John’s Abbey, its 
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many historical traditions connected 
with the wars between the Butlers and 
Desmonds, was most interesting. In 
their last battle the Earl of Desmond 
was wounded and taken prisoner ; 
he was being carried on the 
shoulders of some of the enemy 
into the castle—‘t Where is the great 
Earl of Desmond now?” said one 
of the latter. ‘“‘ Where he ought to 
be,” said the brave old Earl—“ on 
the necks of the Butlers.” Kil- 
kenny was often visited by anti- 
quarians, literary men, and other 
celebrities. Passing over John’s 
bridge one day, I saw an open 
carriage followed by a number of 
people, coming towards me. Seated 
in the carriage, to my great delight 
I saw Sir Walter Scott, Miss Edge- 
worth, Tommy Moore, and Lady 
Morgan. I followed the carriage 
until it stopped at Rice and Walsh's 
Hotel, Patrick Street, where they 
were saluted with hearty cheers. 

I must now mention another 
name, a Kilkenny man much 
esteemed—John Banim, author of 
“ Tales of the O'Hara Family.” His 
father kept a fishing-tackle shop in 
John Street. I purchased my first 
trout-rod from him, and my flies 
from Peter Sinnot, said to be the 
best fly-tyer in Ireland at that time. 

I must not forget another cele- 
brity well known as a teacher of 
English, two years with whom was 
quite sufficient to ground a lad well 
in the English language, and pre- 
pare him for commencing his 
classical education. George Charles 
Buchanan was a character in his 
way. Methinks I see him now— 
rather above middle size, a deter- 
mined look, wore spectacles, a green 
frock, and Hessian boots. He wrote 
a spelling-book much thought of ; it 
contained useful words, not those 
ridiculous long Greek and Latin 
compounds as given out at 
spelling-bees. The domine sat 
at a high desk in the centre of the 
schoolroom ; that desk contained a 
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cat-o’-nine-tails—a hazel stick with 
nine pieces of whipcord attached, 
and three knots on each. He was 
never known to punish a boy with- 
out first making use of the words, 
“ Advance, my youth.” I have seen 
the cheek of lads pale at the sound, 
more than one of whom has since 
‘‘mounted the imminent deadly 
breach.” I felt at the time that he 
punished rather severely— peace to 
his ashes! Many a time have I got 
under cover at the Lacken side of 
the river and thrown stones at him 
as he took his evening walk at the 
other side. I could just see him 
shaking his gold-headed cane at 
me. I never hit him, neither did I 
ever mean to, although having re- 
ceived many a hard hit from him. 

I may here mention a few names 
of Kilkenny men of the day, the 
life and soul of kindness, hospi- 
tality, and good fellowship. Denny, 
Arkwright (the evergreen), O’Ryan, 
Helsham, the Keoghs, the Ander- 
sons, Purcell, Carpenter, Butler, 
Madden, Temple, the brothers Ed- 
monds, &c., where are those friends 
of my youth? Alas! echo answers, 
where ? 

Kilkenny, I regret to say, with all 
its beauty and historical reminis- 
cences, has not escaped having its 
name associated with deeds of vio- 
lence and foul murder, done both 
in city and county. 

There are two bridges in John 
Street; one spans the Nore, the 
other a large mill-race lower down 
the street. A few yards beyond this 
small bridge there is a lane, at the 
head of which there was formerly a 
barrack. The military had been 
only recently removed to their 
new quarters. During the time 
it was occupied as a military 
post a sentinel was always 
stationed at the entrance to the 
lane; an old sentry-box had been 
allowed to remain after the soldiers 
had left, and, strange as it may 
appear, it was in a great measure 
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the means of bringing to justice 
the perpetrators of a most dastardly 
and barbarous murder. 

A respectable man named Ryan, 
a barm manufacturer, residing in 
the city, was returning to his home 
about two o’clock in the morning. 
He was stopped on the small bridge 
by two soldiers, who with threats 
demanded his money. “ Ah!” said 
he, “ I know you both; I'll tell the 
colonel in the morning.” The 
moment he said that it was all up 
with him. 

“That you shall never do,” said 
one of them, and quickly drawing 
his bayonet, drove it through the 
unfortunate man’s body; he then 
stooped, caught him round the 
waist, and threw him over the 
bridge ; a heavy flood being in the 
river the body passed through the 
sluice gates below the town into 
the main river, and was not found 
for six weeks after, four miles below 
Kilkenny. 

At the time of the murder, an 


unfortunate outcast who had sought 
shelter in the sentry-box overheard 
the words that passed, and saw the 
murder committed. She knew the 
two men, and as soon as they had 
departed she ran to the chief con- 
stable’s house and told him her 


tale of murder. At parade hour 
next morning she was brought to 
the barrack, and at once identified 
the murderers. One of them, 
named Hunter, was an Englishman; 
the other was an Irishman named 
Healy. I was present at their trial 
the following assizes. Hunter was 
acquitted and Healy found guilty, 
and as Hunter was leaving the dock, 
Healy turned round to him and 
said, “Hunter, you are acquitted 
and I am found guilty, and you 
know I am as innocent as the child 
unborn.” Hunter was escorted to 
the barrack by a corporal’s guard, 
the buttons were cut off his coat, 
the facings torn off, and he was 
then drummed out of the barrack 
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gate. A crowd had assembled, and 
it appearing to the colonel that pre- 
parations had been made outside to 
give Hunter such a warm reception 
that the hangman would for ever be 
spared any trouble on his account, 
he ordered him to be brought back 
and confined in the black-hole until 
a fitting opportunity occurred to 
have him removed. 

Healy was hanged in forty-eight 
hours after his sentence; he had 
to walk from the county gaol to 
Gallows Green, the place fixed on 
for his execution, and necessarily 
had to pass the spot where the 
murder was committed. 

The general impression at the 
time was that the girl made a mis- 
take as to the actual murderer; be 
that as it may, my own impression 
is, that neither of the parties should 
have been acquitted; the evidence 
was conclusive against both, one 
for committing the murder, and the 
other for aiding and abetting. 

The above occurrence caused 
much excitement and consternation, 
as for years such a dreadful mur- 
der had not taken place in the city. 
I regret, however, to state that 
shortly afterwards two barbarous 
murders of an agrarian character 
were committed in the county. 

It is a fact that as far as agrarian 
outrages are concerned your being 
a Roman Catholic is no protection. 
If they consider that you have 
transgressed their laws, it rather 
aggravates your crime in the eyes 
of those wretched assassins who 
pronounce your doom. 

At the time I speak of, the Rev. 
Dr. Marum was Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kilkenny, a gentleman 
much liked and respected by all 
parties. He had two brothers, gen- 
tlemen farmers; one wealthy and 
influential, residing at Galmoy, 
sixteen miles from Kilkenny, the 
owner of a number of farms, some 
of them several miles from his 
residence. He had some difference 
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with his enants about land, and 
knew that he was a marked man. 
This preyed so much on his mind, 
that after visiting a farm he seldom 
returned home by the same route. 

One fatal morning, accompanied 
by his eldest son, he rode to one 
of his farms, determined not to re- 
turn the same way; but prepara- 
tions had been made for him, and, 
as it was afterwards proved, five 
armed nin were posted on each 
road. 

About nightfall father and son 
arrived at a certain part of the 
road about two miles from their 
residence, when they were fired at 
from a small plantation. The unfor- 
tunate father fell from his horse 
desperately wounded, and in a few 
minutes had his brains beaten out. 
The son received a severe wound 
in the side of the head; he was for- 
tunately, however, still able to keep 
the saddle, and his horse, frightened 
at the firing, ran away with him. This 
saved his life; the wound healed 
rapidly, and after a few weeks he was 
able to go about. Five men were 
arrested ; their trial came on at the 
ensuing summer assizes. I was 
present in the court during the en- 
tireday. There was great excitement, 
and the most extraordinary defence 
was set up,—that the five men on 
their trial ‘“‘were not the men who 
actually committed the murder,” 
but composed the party who were 
“onthe other road to waylay un- 
fortunate Marum should he have 
passed that way.” There was no 
denial as to their intentions should 
a chance have offered. The jury 
did not believe in the defence, 
and they were told very plainly 
that even if it were true, they 
deserved hanging, and in the eye 
of the law were as guilty as the 
actual murderers. The jury re- 
tired to their room at eleven o'clock 
at night, and at six the next morn- 
ing the judge was sent for to re- 
ceive their verdict ; it was “ Guilty,” 
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and not one in that crowded court 
doubted the justice of it. 

In forty-eight hours after passing 
sentence I saw the condemned 
men leaving the county gaol on 
three common country cars. The 
first and second car were each oc- 
cupied by two of the culprits, and 
a priest sitting between them. The 
exact spot where the murdered 
man fell from his horse after the 
shot, and where the murderers 
finished this dreadful work, was 
fixed on for their execution. 

It was a lovely morning in the 
latter end of summer as the 
wretched procession moved from 
under the gateway of the gaol 
yard. It seemed to me at the time 
that a dark stormy wet day would 
be more consistent with the feel- 
ings of all present. A strong 
guard accompanied it; two pieces 
of artillery, two squadrons of 
dragoons, two companies of in- 
fantry, and 150 police commanded 
by Captain Coote composed the 
escort. Galmoy, as already stated, 
was sixteen miles from Kilkenny. 
On arrival at the place of execu- 
tion, the gallows had been already 
erected, and as the cars containing 
the condemned came up they were 
brought under it. The men were 
made to stand up, the rope was ad- 
justed, the cap drawn over the face, 
the car withdrawn, and in a few 
moments all was over. 

The Peace Perservation Force 
was then in existence. No braver or 
harder-working men could be found. 
They were officered by gentlemen 
of the county, men of education, 
standing, and respectability, and 
also men of thews and sinews fit for 
the warfare they had then to con- 
tend with. ‘They knew the topo- 
graphy of their several districts, 
and could guess in what particular 
locality they might possibly find 
the individual wanted; they were 
not of that class of men whose 
merit chiefly consists in their dear- 
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bought knowledge of subjects 
which as far as concerns their duty 
in the constabulary can never be of 
the slightest use to them, 

Major Nicholson, as stated by 
Curtis in his “History of the 
Irish Constabulary,” was (as he is 
pleased to term him) eccentric, but 
at the same time brave and daring 
in execution ; just the man for the 
time, and one who often carried his 
point by decision and dash, where 
more methodical, prosy, and timid 
men would totally have failed. He 
commanded the police in the pro- 
vince of Leinster. Curtis also 
states that Nicholson was not 
superseded before it was necessary 
to do so, and further, that the 
constabulary are now much im- 
proved, as three-fourths of them are 
Roman Catholics ! 

I passed many years in the con- 
stabulary—perhaps as many as Mr. 
Curtis—and whatever other cause 
of quarrel the men might occasion- 
ally have amongst themselves or 
with any of the inhabitants, I never 
knew a_ single case occur from 
a difference of religion. I found 
them all, Protestants as well as 
Roman Catholics, alike anxious in 
the proper discharge of their duty, 
agd I must say that if it so hap- 
pened that three-fourths of the con- 
stabulary of the present day were 
“ Protestants,” I should consider it 
an act of great folly and stupidity 
to eulogise the entire force on that 
account. 

Major Nicholson had under his 
command some first-rate chief con- 
stables, one a gentleman named 
Coates, as fine a specimen of a man 
and a soldier as I ever met with. He 
was also an accomplished scholar. 
At that time we were free from 
“competitive examination;” still, 
we had scholars amongst us. 

Shortly before Marum’s murder 
Mr. Coates happened to be in 
command of a party of police at 
a fair where a “ faction fight ” was 
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apprehended. The leader of one 
of the factions, a powerful fellow 
named Murty, had with the greatest 
audacity drawn up his men oppo- 
site to the police and within about 
fifty yards of them. Murty had- 
been often heard to say what he 
would do to Coates if ever he had 
the chance, and on this occasion 
commenced hurling the most op- 
probrious defiance at him. Coates, 
wishing to give Mr. Murty a prac- 
tical lesson, took off his sword and 
jacket, and turning up his shirt 
sleeves picked out a stout black- 
thorn from some shillelahs his 
men had taken from some pugna- 
cious individuals a short time be- 
fore, and telling his men to keep a 
sharp look out, and remain steady, 
he advanced several yards and 
called on Murty to ‘‘ come forward 
and meet him like a man.” “ You 
often threatened what you would do 
to Coates ; here he is now if you dare 
to meet him.” After a little consul- 
tation the challenge was accepted. 

** Now, Coates, you Orange thief,” 
said Murty, advancing, “I'll take 
the consate out of ye; it’s the likes 
of ye is disturbing the country en- 
tirely. May the D take me 
if the woman that owns you will 
know you when I am done wid 

a” 





Mr. Murty’s oration, followed as 
it was with three jumps in the air, 
and a war-hoop that might have 
startled a Red Indian, twirling his 
cudgel at the same time, did not 
seem to have the least effect on 
Coates’ nerves; he merely told 
Murty to “ take care of his head.” 
He was a capital swordsman, and 
Murty was no mean antagonist, 
and now “in mortal strife they 
darkly close.” Coates’ science en- 
abled him not only to keep his an- 
tagonist at bay, but to give him a 
few admonitory taps to teach him 
the value of civility in future. 

The police and the country 
people anxiously mee > —_ 
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of the fight. It was not long in 
doubt ; Coates, knowing his busi- 
ness, was cool and calm; Murty, 
from being thus foiled at his own 
favourite weapon, and that before 
his followers, seemed to lose all 
command of himself, and rained 
his blows fast and furious. Mr. 
Coates, thinking that the combat 
had lasted long enough, made a 
feint, and then with a powerful 
sweep of his cudgel sent Murty’s 
weapon spinning in the air. Waiting 
until his antagonist had regained 
his shillelah, Coates put himself 
en garde, but Murty showed no 
desire for a renewal of hostilities, 
he looked curiously at Coates for a 
minute or so, then said,— 

“ Captain Coates, you have done 
what I thought no man in the 
country could do. Give me your 
hand; you are the best man, and 
while Jack Murty is to the fore no 
man shall ever raise a hand to 
you.” He went over to his followers, 
not at all crestfallen, and after a 
palaver and several messages pass- 
ing between the rival factions they 
both wheeled their men round in 
different directions and left the 
field, Murty’s faction before leaving 
giving three cheers for Coates. 

Thus ended what might have 
been a bloody battle. Coates’ con- 
duct on this occasion taught the 
country people to respect the police 
not only collectively but indivi- 
dually, and this Mr. Coates was 
one of the “eccentric” Major 
Nicholson's most esteemed officers. 

I regret to finish my story with 
an account of the second brother's 
murder. The Rev. Dr. Marum was 
slowly recovering from the effect oc- 
casioned by the shock he received on 
hearing of his elder brother’s death, 
when he received an account that his 
second brother had been barbarously 
murdered on his own lands three 
miles from Kilkenny. I knew him 
well when I was a boy, and had his 
permission to shoot rabbits on his 
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grounds; he was the last man I 
should expect to have an enemy. 

The poor bishop took the murder 
of his two brothers so much to 
heart, that he gradually sank, and 
died a few months after the last 
murder. 


WHEN quite a lad, I arrived one 
evening with my father at my 
native town, Ballinakill, in the 
Queen’s county, from Kilkenny. 
Next morning, about eleven o'clock, 
an extraordinary procession entered 
the town and drew up at the prin- 
cipal entrance to Heywood, the 
domain of Col. Trench. It con- 
sisted of several specimens of the 
now extinct yellow postchaise, in 
one of which were two gentlemen 
intent upon settling an “affair of 
honour;” about one hundred and 
fifty horsemen, from the noble lord 
of the manor, landed proprietors 
and squires on thoroughbreds and 
hacks, to the squireen with the in- 
evitable green cutaway coat rather 
worn-looking, and boots with very 
brown and dirty tops, mounted on 
screws of all sorts, followed by a 
vast number of country people 
who had joined the procession as it 
passed along, leaving plough and 
harrow to take care of themselves, 
and in some instances mounting 
the plough horses, so anxious were 
they to see the ‘‘divarsion,”’ and 
join in the scrimmage if opportu- 
nity offered, caring very little under 
which king, so as they could take 
part in the fun. 

As the cavalcade drew up at the 
entrance to Heywood, Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. Cooke, the principals, 
alighted with their friends, but 
before any preliminaries could be 
adjusted the Hon. Mr. Vesey, bro- 
ther to Lord De Vesci, who had 
followed on horseback from Abbey- 
leix, came up, and, announcing him- 
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self as a magistrate, forbade the 
duel taking place within his juris- 
diction. A long discussion followed, 
but Mr. Vesey was firm, and prepa- 
rations were again made for the 
road, and the party proceeded to 
the nearest point where the Queen's 
county and the county Tipperary, 
joins. A favourable spot having 
been selected, the preliminary ar- 
rangements were soon made. 

The only time I considered lost 
was the bowing and scraping the 
seconds inflicted on each other, and 
the double refined politeness that 
passed between them. not. seeming 
to care for the dreadful suspense 
that must have been endured by 
their principals who were standing 
by. At last all was arranged. An 
ominous silence pervaded the as- 
sembled crowd. I do not know 
from what cause, but I could not 
take my eye off Mr. Shaw. The 
men were placed, the pistols de- 
livered, one of the seconds walked 
a few paces, turned round, the 
word one, two was given; both 
shots went off like one, and 
poor Shaw leaped from the ground 
and fell forward a dead man— 
the ball had entered above his left 
eye. 

The circumstances that led to the 
above unfortunate occurrence were 
much to be deplored. The sheriff, 
Mr. Shaw, received an execution 
against the goods and chattels of 
Mr. Cooke, a gentlemen of pro- 
perty. He went to the house of the 
latter one morning at the early 
hour of eight o'clock; the ladies of 
the family had not left their rooms. 
The sheriff allowed them half an 
hour to do so—when that time had 
expired the sheriff gave orders to 
break open the bedroom doors, 
which was done. This hasty pro- 
ceeding so exasperated Cooke that, 
he horsewhipped Shaw. ‘Thus both 
men received gross insults, brought 
bn by Shaw’s precipitate conduct in 
the discharge of his duty; a chal- 


lenge followed, and then the sad 
result. 

“Tempora mutantur et’nos mu- 
tamur in illis.”” No truer adage was 
ever written. At the present time 
the police, if they got an inkling of 
an intended duel, would pounce at 
once on the parties, bring them 
before a magistrate, and have them 
bound over to keep the peace; but 
in my day, if the police at all in- 
terfered it would be to see fair 
play. Alas for the glories of the 
Emerald Isle! they are fast leaving 
us. Are the changes for the better? 
Certainly not altogether. 

Duelling had its uses as well as 
its abuses: it made men more parti- 
cular in giving offence, and was 
not by any means carried on in 
that reckless manner that is sup- 
posed. The time was when “ every 
quart bottle held a quart,’ and if 
you did not pass the decanter 
quickly your host would not be 
pleased; still, a man of tact and dis- 
cretion could generally steer clear 
of insult or annoyance, and would 
also be able to assist a friend by 
his counsel when required. 

It is a curious fact that police 
and law courts have prospered won- 
derfully since duelling was done 
away with, although they have 
usurped its privileges in settling 
little affairs that one gentleman 
may have with another, in a very 
unpleasant manner. What a con- 
trast to the good old days gone 
by when the Common Pleas would 
leave the bench to have a pop at 
the Rolls ; and the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and Sergeant Buzfuzz try con- 
clusions in the Phenix Park, on 
that classic ground yclept the 
“fifteen acres!” But times have 
indeed changed since ‘‘ George the 
Third was King,’ Bonaparte is 
dead, and Dan Donnelly is no 
more! Alas! poor Dan, he had his 
day; patronised by royalty, he 
beat the famous English champion 
Oliver on his own ground, while 
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Dan retired with his friends, sing- 
ing the “ Shining Daisy.” 

The death of young O’Grady 
several years after the last named 
duel caused great excitement in 
Dublin. The first anti-duelling 
meeting was held there, but it was 
not until some years after that, duel- 
ling was finally done away with. 

Residing in Dublin at the time, 
I feel certain that many can re- 
member the dirty-looking wall 
seven feet high that separated the 
College Park from Nassau Street, 
and what a boon it was when pulled 
down and replaced by the present 
splendid railings ; the street having 
also been widened at the same 
time, it is now a really beautiful 
thoroughfare. 

One fine afternoon about four 
o’clock, the most fashionable hour 
in Dublin, the ill-fated O'Grady was 
riding down Nassau Street. It was 
greatly crowded. It so happened 
that a Captain Smith, and his 
friend Lieutenant Henry Markham, 
were driving in a cabriolet in the 
direction of Merrion Square; the 
crush was so great that O’Grady’s 
horse got jammed against that 
wretched wall. Smith’s “cab-horse 
being in unpleasant proximity ; 
O’Grady, having what was actually 
a lady’s riding-whip in his hand, 
made a slight cut at Smith’s horse 
to turn him off ; it had the desired 
effect, and O’Grady succeeded in 
extricating himself from the press, 
and passed on, thinking no more of 
the matter. Not so with Smith; 
remembering that a brother officer 
had been horsewhipped a few days 
before, in Dame Street, by a coun- 
try gentleman, he said to his com- 
panion, “If we submit to this, we 
shall have to leave Dublin,” and 
jumping from his cabriolet, he pur- 
sued O’Grady, and cut him with his 
whip ; he then returned to his com 
panion and drove to the barrack. 

Who can analyze poor O’Grady’s 
feelings on the subject? Ithas been 
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said that he was averse to sending 
a challenge, and that he was “ put in 
Coventry until he did so.” Let that 
be as it may, he challenged Smith ; 
they met near Harold’s Cross. 
O'Grady fell, mortally wounded; he 
died in two or three days after. It 
was also bruited abroad that his 
second, not being aw fait at those 
matters, placed him in an angle 
caused by the meeting of two 
ditches; if so, his antagonist, even 
if inexperienced in the use of the 
pistol, might have made a fatal 
shot, where otherwise he could not. 

O’Grady was deeply regretted. 
Smith and his second were com- 
mitted on a charge of manslaughter, 
tried at the following commission, 
and found guilty. I happened to 
be present, and as soon as the sen- 
tence, § two years’ imprisonment,” 
had been passed, Smith threw his 
arms round his companion’s neck 
and sobbed out, “Oh! Henry, see 
what I have brought you to.” The 
judge seemed a little affected by 
this ebullition of feeling, and ad- 
dressing the prisoners, said that 
“nothing affecting their character 
as gentlemen or men of honour 
had been proved against them.” 
This I thought rather an extra- 
ordinary remark for a judge to 
make to men he had just sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment. At 
the end of six months they were 
liberated. 


Tue town of Fermoy, twenty miles 
from Cork, situated on the Black- 
water, is pretty and rather romantic- 
looking. It has two fine barracks, 
and to military men it offered great 
advantages in a social point of view, 
a numerous and hospitable gentry, 
good trout and salmon fishing, ex- 
cellent shooting, and the vicinity of 
that enchanting spot, Castle Hyde, so 
famed in love and story. 
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During the year 1830 a consta- 
bulary depét was formed at Fermoy, 
Government giving up oneof the 
barracks for that purpose; at the 
same time there was a considerable 
addition made to the Peace Preser- 
vation Force. A depdt was also 
established at Ballincollig, under 
Major Gallwey; after some time 
Cork became head-quarters. 

A few summers after, 1 occupied, 
with a brother officer, a large room 
at the rear of the constabulary 
barrack looking out on the race- 
course. The day had been sultry 
and oppressive, the evening set 
in wet and gloomy with occa- 
sional flashes of lightning and 
the rumbling of distant thunder ; 
the rain came down in torrents as 
the evening advanced, and not 
exactly knowing what to do with 
myself, I crossed over to the mili- 
tary barrack to see an old friend, an 
officer belonging to the 92nd High- 
landers. I sat in his room until 
dusk, when hearing the sound of an 
approaching military band, we went 
down to the barrack gate, just as 
the 59th Regiment marched in from 
Cork. Amongst the officers I noticed 
a Cuptain Smith, uncle to Smith 
who shot O’Grady in Dublin a year 
or two previous ; he was a fine-look- 
ing man, well liked by those under 
his command, but one who rather 
prided himself on his aristocratic 
bearing and high connections ; this 
feeling, which was carried to excess, 
eventually led to his destruction. 

Accepting an invitation from the 
mess of the 92nd, as a general rule 
on those occasions, the officers’ of 
the 59th dined with them that 
evening. No regiment was more 
famed for hospitality; everything 
passed off well and amicably until 
an unfortunate discussion ensued as 
to the relative merits of different 
regiments in the service, in the 
course of which Captain Smith 
made the extraordinary assertion 
that “ the Guards were the only real 
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soldiers in His Majesty's service.” 
Colonel Macdonald, of the 92nd 
(afterwards General Macdonald), 
very naturally replied that “he 
considered the 92nd Highlanders 
as good soldiers as any in the ser- 
vice.” Captain Smith replied in no 
very measured terms, an angry dis- 
cussion followed, and Smith gave 
the “lie” to Colonel Macdonald at 
his own mess table. Several of the 
92nd started up. Macdonald quietly 
said, “* Sit down, gentlemen, this is 
my affair.” Matters were at once 
put into the seconds’ hands, and at 
five o'clock on a fine summer's 
morning, they left the mess-room 
and proceeded to the race-course in 
rear of our barracks. The orderly 
came to the door of my room, and 
knocking loudly, said that “ there 
was a duel about taking place, and 
that I could see it from the win- 
dow,” which I immediately opened, 
and it was my fate to see a second 
man fall in a duel; the ball from 
Colonel Macdonald's pistol struck 
Captain Smith on the wrist of the 
pistol arm, glanced off, and entered 
his breast; he fell at once, and died 
as they were carrying him to his 
quarters. 

Colonel Macdonald retired to 
France, and after a few months 
received an intimation from the 
Horse Guards that after strict 
inquiry into the matter he was 
acquitted of all blame, and direct- 
ing him to return to his regiment 
and resume his duties. 

So much may be said for and 
against duelling in this country, 
that I should not like to give a 
decided opinion upon it. Even if 
sanctioned by law,no duel under any 
circumstances should be allowed to 
take place until forty-eight hours 
had elapsed after the casus belli 
had been received. 

I almost think that, under certain 
restrictions, duelling might be of 
Service. For instance, look to the 
Scandalous revelations, so demora- 
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lizing to the risingfgeneration. that 
appear in the daily papers from the 
divorce court: duelling would quietly 
settle two-thirds of them at least. 
Duelling is still tolerated in 
many parts of the Continent. 
French duels are conducted with 
considerable etiquette and fair play. 
In other countries it seems that any 
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restriction is totally ignored: two 
men having had some difference of 
opinion on a previous occasion, 
meet by chance at the corner of 
a street, simultaneously revolvers 
are produced, and without further 
parley they blaze away at each 
other, and this is their idea of a 
duel ! 


STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 


No. 


IV. 


NORMAN MACLEOD. 


Tue Memoir of Norman Macleod, 
which has been recently exceed- 
ingly well written by his brother 
Donald, has already lifted the man 
into the first ranks among Scotch 
divines. We do not here concern 
ourselves with the man himself, 
though his reputation will in all 
probability outlive that of his 
books. He was one of the broad- 
est-minded Scotchmen that have 
lived for many years past ; and his 
literary works have, as a whole, 
been the healthiest that any minis- 
ters have written. The grand 
breadth of the man has had a 
tendency of late, in all his massive, 
genial good-heartedness, to over- 
shadow his works of fiction and 
literature, and to render us unable 
for a time sufficiently to appreciate 
his literary labours. Many of our 
authors might be proud of one of 
his books, which for their unique- 
ness in Scottish literature deserve 
& study, as they win our admiration 
and tone our thoughts with soft 
streaks of riches. 


He was one of the few clergy- 
men in North Britain who had the 
courage manfully to acknowledge 
his works of fiction. In that land 
of strong religious tenets, and sober, 
strict views of the sacred profes- 
sion, not a few were shocked to 
find the parish clergyman of one of 
the largest city parishes writing 
tales and penning sketches of 
character. This may have been 
inexplicable during his life, but his 
memoir and letters explain at once 
the many-sicedness of the man and 
the variety of his thoughts, which 
in no other way could find fit 
utterance—which, if they had been 
unwritten, would have left our 
Scotch literature much the poorer. 
To contrast him with Canon Kings- 
ley would be unfair; but in their 
works of fiction they had this in 
common, a desire to reach that 
large class of readers with high 
thoughts, and tender sympathies; to 
knit the brotherhood of man closer 
together with ties of suffering, 
brave examples of true humanity, 
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and gentle, pure, noble specimens of 
affectionate women. And in fiction 
they wrote no words which would 
have dishoncured the pulpit. 

The graphic sentences of the 
clergyman cannot well live in other 
minds than those who were so for- 
tunate as to hear him; the voice, ex- 
pression, and feelings of the speaker 
cannot be conveyed to posterity. 
But the creations of the author’s 
fancy, the delicate touches of his 
humour, the soft portraitures of 
his pen, the breathing, moving 
beings of his own brain, all live 
and are perfectly mirrored in his 
works of fiction. He used fiction 
for a noble purpose, and blessed it. 
He rightly saw that through the 
medium of a tale he could present 
truths which would otherwise, in 
their nakedness, have been un- 
palatable, and not so beneficial. 
All his efforts strike us as being 
fragments of reality picked up by 
a clergyman in his experience. 
Sensationalism finds no foothold 
there. Reality stands out in such 
bare simplicity that professional 
writers of fiction would have 
deemed it worthless. The whole 
charm lies with the writer; in his 
hands an ordinary incident becomes 
beautiful. 

A healthy mind, healthy feelings, 
healthy humour, unadorned with 
high culture, unpolished with a 
chaste literary style, will afford 
more happiness, in many cases, than 
the splendid efforts of genius, and 
give more delight than the most 
brilliant exhibitions of wit. Mac- 
leod’s writing does not satisfy the 
true literary taste; it wants neat- 
ness, conciseness, and even an occa- 
sional coldness to tone it down to 
the standard of literary excellence 
Even more severe faults might be 
found; thinness of colouring, 
slightness of hold, and here and 
there the gold is beaten out to 
shreds. Yet, over a thought he 
does not often linger to work out 
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all its fulness of suggestive ideas, 
indeed, a literary incompleteness, 
resembling a rough, unfinished 
sketch, characterizes all his works. 
His style was not one of the study, 
but of nature, and is like the 
speech of the out-spoken sailors 
whom he so greatly liked, which now 
rises into honest eloquence and now 
falls into softness and tenderness 
truly natural. His writing is ready 
pointed, telling ; his narrative plain 
to simplicity; his style faulty, 
clumsy, often awkward, as is 
always his who takes to that work 
in mature age which for expertness 
requires training from early youth. 
In his letters he regretted he had 
not cultivated style earlier, and it 
is no disparagement to say that 
had he not had a well of healthy 
natural vigour of genuine feelings 
in his mature manhood, the wealth 
of promptivg experience, he would 
not have earned a reputation as an 
author. Healthiness was his style. 
Healthiness is the core of his 
works, 

“T so hate these eternal love 
stories, this everlasting craving 
after a sweetheart. I wish they 
would marry in the first chapter, 
and be done with it. Is there 
nothing to interest human beings 
but marriage? What a fuss to 
make about those two when in 
love!”? These words, written to 
the publisher of the periodical he 
edited, may be taken as his tenta- 
tives, and all his stories show that 
he bas acted upon that basis. His 
tentatives raise important questions 
among novelists. We take him to 
be of imperfect sympathies and 
undeveloped manhood who cannot 
experience the most intense joy in 
listening to, or reading As You 
Like It, the most fascinating love 
story in the English language. 
Nor was Norman Macleod deficient 
in the power of loving, but he loved 
true manliness more. Novelists 
must make use of that power which 
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touches people most. And is not 
love common to all? has not that 
one divine spark for many ages 
lightened the human heart, which 
otherwise would have been cold 
and cheerless? what other senti- 
ment in the human heart is so 
capable of elevating and ennobling 
man? 

Without entering into a discus- 
sion of such a question, we may 
observe that it is not to be dis- 
missed with a question, nor put 
aside with a sententious paragraph 
notable for half-truths. But such 
an expression of opinion we should 
bear in mind, as we make the ac- 
quaintance of the novels of him 
who wrote these sentences. The 
words of a letter cannot be taken 
literally. As a moralist it is easily 
perceived that he correctly saw that 
there are duties more important 
than marriage, and that the heart 
longs for stronger food than the 
maudlin love of youth. Our lead- 
ing novelists are beginning to re- 
cognize that much of the lasting 
interest of human life does not 
centre at the marriage altar, but 
only begins there and develops 
with the wedded existence. Life 
then becomes complete, stern re- 
ality becomes familiar, and more 
manly and more womanly comedies 
and tragedies are then played at the 
domestic hearth than are to be met 
with in the courtships or quarrels of 
lovers. The oneness of two beings 
in the intricate labyrinths of the 
society of the nineteenth century, 
calls into play that force and adapt- 
ability of character which is more 
interesting to the analyst than the 
cross - purposelike misunderstand- 
ings of enthusiastic lovers. Down- 
right manliness; upright, honest 
manhood ; force of character, with 
a good aim, become admirable in 
the eyes of a man who has climbed 
the hill of middle age. Such is 
Macleod’s position as a novelist. 

No one can expect to find those 
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qualities in the fiction of a man of 
fifty winters which we look for in 
that of early manhood. Macleod 
only began to write tales when he 
was half a century old. At that 
age youthful froth bas blown off, 
the romance of story-telling is 
stripped of its glory, and fiction be- 
comes stern truth. The parish 
minister then discerns that no man 
need take credit for having loved a 
pretty girl, as the greatest selfish- 
ness often enters into the contract ; 
but he finds below the surface of 
ordinary lives, events and incidents 
of common life which, as they dis- 
play sheer heroism, unbounded 
unselfishness, and beauty of cha- 
racter, are the more noble because 
of their reticent disinterestedness. 
He is a portrait painter, but a con- 
scientious one. His characters 
have all the gift of human speech, 
they are neither milliner’s dummies 
for the display of drapery, nor wax 
models to show the marvellous 
amount of man’s ingenuity. At 
dinner we seem to sit between the 
hearty Old Lieutenant, that villain 
of modern life, Mr. Joseph Walker, 
and that example of devotion 
to uncompromising principles, Rev. 
Daniel Porteous. Characters fami- 
liar to an author of fifty cannot but 
likewise® be familiar to his readers. 
A story-teller at that age, endowed 
with discrimination, is an artist. 
Macleod writes as if he were speak- 
ing in his study, without any strain- 
ing for effect, throwing his whole 
heart into the character sketch. 
The culprit is impaled with the out- 
raged feelings of an honest man. 
The admired is touched off with 
one or two graphic sentences, 
walked out, recalled, and clasped 
lovingly to his heart. The sur- 
roundings are lightly yet fully 
drawn. Meanness is put in the 
pillory ; hypocrisy is exposed to all 
the torture of self which ensues 
when one’s hidden vices become 
known and publicly proclaimed on 
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being placed in the stocks. Offend- 
ers against one’s manhood receive 
a sound rating; breakers of the un- 
written laws of honesty in thought 
receive a sound castigation ; justly 
and strongly the whole force of 
his moral nature is let loose at 
those offenders against innate 
straightforwardness. 

He takes a deservedly high place 
as a humorist, and Scotch litera- 
ture, it must be said, is deficient of 
humour. Although the humour of 
the man may have been in no re- 
spect different from that of the 
English, that of his literary works 
is decidedly Scotch, and is illustra- 
tive of the character of his nation. 
In his letters he is boisterous as an 
Irishman, but he regains the under- 
current of wit whenever he uses 
the Scotch characters. His humour 
is disorderly, and cannot be classi- 
fied ; it is genial, harmless, pleasant; 
then bitter, sarcastic, satiric; then 
mocking and sheathed in ridicule. 
Humorist he undoubtedly was; 
he may be described as a humorist 
of character, and of a stronger, 
healthier type than Sydney Smith. 
The sharp wit of Moliére, or the 
pathetic wit of Hood, or the coarse, 
strong wit of Swift, were all foreign 
to him. His had the trappings of 
wit and the healthy body of 
humour. 

The most superficial reader can- 
not but recognize in all his tales 
a healthy influence, which begins 
where literary ability often ends, a 
steady purpose to bring out the 
clearer certain truths which con- 
cern the weal or woe of humanity. 
Whatever may be their literary de- 
fects, their tone is bracing. He ap- 
peals to our deeper feelings, which 
few novelists can touch, and their 
attempts to do so result in the 
broadest burlesque. Elevated, noble 
mavhood stands there crowned with 
everlasting garlands. In his stories 
there is an under-current of sorrow, 
but only as the means of chastening 
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the spirit and ennobling the man- 
hood. Sound sense and judgment, 
the finest feelings and thoughts of 
taste, facts gathered from far and 
near by a keen observation, mel- 
lowed with the mature richness of 
his own heart, and toned with the 
softness of his imagination, are the 
characteristics of the works of him 
whom we regard in the light of a 
companion-friend. 

The “Old Lieutenant and his 
Son,” follows at a good distance 
behind “The Starling.” His cha- 
racters are well drawn, but they are 
clumsily moved. Its artlessness is 
soon manifest, and his writing 
droops into an easy conversational 
style. The story is loaded with re- 
ligious texts, and beneath such 
weights it has sunk. We can only 
become intimate with two of the 
characters, the Old Lieutenant and 
Babby the servant, all the others 
fail to interest us, even Ned—the 
muscular Christian. There are 
many passages of excellent descrip- 
tive writing, and a few pages of 
genuine humour from the mouth of 
Babby, but even these qualities 
cannot compensate for the weak 
construction, the uninteresting na- 
ture of the book. It sinks rapidly 
out of our memory, except a sen- 
tence here and there which would 
have been the better of revision, 
such as the sailors whom no one 
takes an interest in and “can be 
shipwrecked or drowned without 
saying much about it.” 

Babby is the character of the 
book, and interests us strongly with 
her conceits and similes. “And 
there’s that dog, Skye—I tell you, 
mem, he’s jist awfu’ fall’n awa’ in 
speerits, and grown quite regard- 
less aboot himsel’. He taks up 
wi other dogs for company, stray 
dogs, colley dogs, and daffin’ ne’er- 
do-weels, that he wadna thole when 
Ned was here.” 

The young minister, Dalrymple, 
receives a good castigation at this 
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uneducated woman’s hand: “ Hech, 
sirs! what a round black crappit 
head he has, like a bull-dog’s, and a 
body round and fat like a black pud- 
ding, aud the cratur gangs strutting 
aboot wi’ bis umbrella under his 
oxter, crawin’ like a middin cock, 
wha but him, keep us a’! and pittin’ 
his neb into every ane’s brose wi’ 
his impudence. And syne he rages 
and rampages in the pulpit, wi’ the 
gowk’s spittle in his mouth, flytin’ 
on folk, and abusin’ them for a’ 
that’s bad till my nerves rise and I 
could jist cry oot, if it wasna for 
shame— Haud yer tongue, ye 
spitefu’ cratur!’ But a’ the young 
leddies are daft aboot Dalrymple— 
they ken best for what, and some 
of the auld anes that dinna ken best 
for what! But no me.” 

Babby cannot allow the young 
minister to pass in peace, and she 
afterwards returns to him with re- 
doubled satiric humour. “‘ He 
routs in the pulpit like a bull, and 
when the body’s crackin’ wi’ ye, he 
cheeps, cheeps, like a chirted pud- 
dock.’ 

“*A what!’ asked Kate, over- 
come by laughter. 

“*A squeezed tade!’ replied 
Babby. ‘D’ye no ken yer ain Jan- 
guage? And as for his sermons, 
they’re jist like a dog’s tail, the 
Janger the sma’er!’” 

“I tried to picture,” says the 
author in one of his letters, refer- 
ring to the son, Ned, “ a lad neither 
a muff nor a methodist, a good 
honest fellow trained up sensibly 
and living honestly, and as any 
young man may live and as many 
do. But now-a-days, it seems, young 
men must either be perfect black- 
guards or perfect saints.” Such a 
character is totally unsuited to be 
the hero of a novel, though he 
would show to advantage in a 
memoir. The flashing roundness 
of his sentences, the neat narra- 
tion of facts, throw us occasionally 
off our guard ; but of analysis it bas 
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none, and is nearly destitute of 
inner life. Foliage predominates. 
The ministerial mind has placed 
actions on a religious pivot, round 
which they turn in_ theological 
order. Life is stripped of its ordi- 
nary daily thoughts, and the high- 
strung tension of Sabbath presses 
the human marrow out. The nar- 
rator is swallowed up in_ the 
preacher, and the preacher again on 
the canvas crushes out of sight the 
characters. It is a good sermon 
adulterated into fiction — fiction 
spoilt because of its sermonizings. 
“ A Highland Parish,” the place 
of his birth, boyhood, and youth- 
hood, is gracefully written, and 
abounds with many fine touches of 
beautiful writing and many healthy, 
genial sentiments. A solid sub- 
stratum of truth supports the occa- 
sionally idyllic fancies ; a merry ray 
of humour dances over many of the 
pages; a healthy, vigorous pen 
rushes on with interest; and a 
strong manly love for the old home 
of his fathers comes boldly forth in 
all its native enthusiasm. In the 
gossiping details of the lives of the 
old sailors, schoolmaster, peasants ; 
the ties of the rich and poor; the 
local customs and local fools; the 
minister cut off from civilization, 
but on familiar terms with the 
classics; and the wild, flowerless 
graveyard, we are introduced to a 
people whom lowland Scotchmen 
know little of. Norman Macleod’s 
sheer natural ability is here plainly 
marked. The excellent descriptive 
writing, the lightness of touch, the 
deftness of expression, and the 
strength of power, which all so 
reanimate the objects of his affee- 
tion that they live in the minds of 
the reader, are characteristics of his 
own personality. Even very fine 
culture would not have improved 
them ; they spring direct from the 
heart. The book has the advantage 
of a foundation of truth, and the 
structure of an active imagination, 
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which decks his beloved one with 
beauty and charms inexpressible. 
The characters are all vividly 
drawn; the minister, a living 
epistle, beloved by all, but espe- 
cially by the poor, and whose delight 
was to see his children dance to the 
music of the violin, which he played 
himself ; old Rory, his right-hand 
man; and all the many strange 
freaks which human nature works 
in the brain, are perhaps unrivalled 
by the anecdote of the Highland- 
man who, during his long residence 
in the lowlands, had his forefinger 
amputated, which, however, he sent 
to his native village that it might 
there be buried, and that it might 
receive an honourable burial. A 
bottle of whisky was also sent! ~ 

The humour of the Gaels is care- 
fully watched over by him. As he 
uses it their character is illustrated. 
Their humour would have cheered 
the heart of Thackeray, who loved 
that order of humour which had a 
cynical barb in its thrust. For 
instance, a shepherd gota bag from 
a geologist to carry to aninn across 
the hills. The great weight of his 
burden tempted him to look into 
the bag, when he found it contained 
“bits o’ stones from aff the rocks.” 
“Stones!” exclaimed his companion 
opening his eyes. “Stones! Well, 
well, that beats all I ever knew or 
heard of them! and did you carry 
it?” “Carry it! Do you think I 
was as mad as himself? No! I 
emptied them all out, but I filled 
the bag again from the cairn near 
the house, and gave him good 
measure for his money!” 

His “Character Sketches” are 
very unequal, but any of the papers 
are good specimens of his hearty, 
genial work. There stand pre- 
eminent the papers on “ Billy 
Buttons,” “ Mr. Joseph Walker,” 
“ Aunt Mary,” and “ Wee Davie.” 
The last is the most successful and 
best known. It has manifestly got 
too much theological and biblical 
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writing to please a sectarian novel- 
reader. It is titled “a tract for 
sorrowing parents,” and is referred 
to in his letters as “* My sermon, 
not story.” His expressions of re- 
gard for it were significant, and he 
spoke about the little hero as if he 
were a living personality, ‘‘ My dear 
wee mannie!” Weare told that it 
was written in his brother’s manse 
during a snow-storm, and finished 
at two sittings; and when Norman 
Macleod tried to read it aloud he 
was so choked with tears that he 
had to Jay it down. The whole 
purpose of the story is to show the 
influence of an innocent little first- 
born in steadying its father, making 
him more fond of home, more affec- 
tionate to his wife; and in the 
death of the child we are shown 
how the love of the parents is 
transferred to Him who loves all. 

The story is simply and beauti- 
fully told. One or two of the charac- 
ters drawn are very lifelike. The 
mother, Jeanie Thorburn, with her 
quiet admiration for the child and 
her hard questionings at the miuis- 
ter after its death; the father, Wil- 
liam, in his manly, honest, unhypo- 
critical talk; the old parish 
minister, Dr. McGavin; and the 
dissenting elder, David, are all 
simply drawn and faithfully, and 
are no fancy sketches. But the 
character which slips easiest into 
our minds is that of the ‘stern 
Corporal,who becomes a mere child 
too under the happy influence of 
the smith’s Wee Davie. As an 
artistic production, perhaps some 
parts would be well suppressed, but 
what reader would have tie courage 
to cut even a lock from the flaxen 
hair of the little lad ? 

The last scene of all is beauti- 
fully told in few words: ‘“ When 
the sexton had finished the grave 
and smoothed it down, William 
quietly seized the spade, and went 
carefully over the green turf again 
with gentle beats, removing with 
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his hand the small stones and gravel 
which roughened its surface. Those 
who stood very near, had they nar- 
rowly watched him, which they had 
too much feeling to do, might have 
observed the smith give a peculiar 
tender pressure, and clap on the 
grave with his hand, as if on a 
child’s breast, ere he returned 
the spade; and with a careless air 
said, ‘Here, John, thank ye; it’s 
a’ richt noo.’ Then lifting up his 
hat and looking around, he added, 
‘I'm obleeged to you, freens, for 
your trouble in coming.’ 

“And so they left ‘ Wee Davie,’ 
more precious and more enduring 
than the everlasting hills!” 

“ Billy Buttons” is in the same 
strain, but a more imperfect sketch; 
its purpose also is to show the 
great influence that the presence 
of a mere babe has in toning 
the thoughts and lives of rough 
sailors. And one cannot but admire 
the honestness with which the 
sailors endeavour to nurse and 
amuse their new-found cargo; an 
old one seriously proposes that a 
little drop of tobacco juice would do 
the infant good ; and the carpenter, 
proceeding on the axiom that all 
children like fun, proposed that one of 
the crew should give a scrape on the 
fiddle; so tothe music around the 
child they danced, all for the pur- 
pose that they might give it a 
laugh. . 

In the sketch “ Aunt Mary ” we 
have a warm-hearted admiration for 
that class of society designated, 
buffeted, and sneered at as “old 
maids.” Each sentence is candour’s 
self. Sly, genuine humour runs 
through the whole of “ Mr. Joseph 
Walker ;” he isa character whom 
only a Scotchman could have 
noticed. Full, rich English wit 
plays across his sketch of “The 
Old Guard,” which takes us back 
to the introduction of the railways, 
and the dying out of the old coaches. 
The last scene is well told, where 
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the old squire, forced to travel by 
the railway at last, because the 
coaches have been forced to give 
up the contest, had hardly composed 
himself in the train when a loud 
whistle was heard, and springing 
on his feet he gasped, “ What's 
that?” 

“Only the tunnel!” said the 
fellow passenger, when with a cry 
of “Have mercy upon us!” he 
sank into his seat, and all was 
lost in darkness. 

His last work of fiction, ‘‘ The 
Starling,” is incomparably his best. 
It is mellow with matured know- 
ledge of men, and with happy con- 
densed thoughts and miniature 
pieces of delightful description. 
The power of a master hand is 
soon felt, and especially in the 
construction of the story on 
materials the most slender and 
delicate. And although even here 
he could not altogether forego the 
religious element, the narrative 
suffers but slightly in consequence ; 
he has reached a point of artistic 
beauty and artistic completeness 
want of which marred his previous 
tales. But even this story will not 
be a favourite with literarymen, as it 
does not depend on a good literary 
style for its success. The grace- 
fulness of the language, the wealth 
of génuine imagination, and the 
beauty of its tone, are all deserving 
of our warmest admiration. They 
begin to form part of our own 
thoughts. Ever uppermost there 
is the innate power which only 
natural genius can boast in its 
fulness—the wealth of observa- 
tion picked up in its marches and 
bivouacks; the close immediate 
personality of the author. Having 
neither pretensions to finished 
elaborateness, nor to complete pic- 
tures of the characters, the bold 
hand of a gifted man has in many 
firm outlines, here shaded and there 
rounded, presented a drawing 
which may be considered a rough 
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or filled-in sketch according to the 
absence or presence of the creative 
= of imagination in the reader. 
ithout condescending to minute 
particulars, he has a peculiar faculty 
of describing his characters as if by 
inference. Hurriedly some of the 
work is no doubt done, but the 
dialogue is rich and fresh, which a 
more cunning manipulation would 
have rendered more effective. In 
no way is the absence of the 
novelist’s art and genius so manifest 
as in the great number of characters 
he uses to work out a story so 
short. We know enough of any of 
them to command our admiration, 
but too little for our minds to dwell 
upon for any time. Many appear 
on the stage but for a short time to 
gain the applause of the gallery. 
Many choice specimens of beau- 
tiful colouring are to be seen in 
almost every chapter. They are 
scattered by a hand which seemed 
to be unaware of its own power. 


What can be more truly beautiful 
than this, ‘‘ There were two flaxen- 
haired girls, one ten, and the other 
near twelve, with bare feet, and 
their locks tied up like sheaves of 


ripe golden grain.” Poetic words, 
such as “the streams were flashing 
to the sea,” lighten the pages. But 
the strong points of the author are 
to be found in his humorousch 
racter writing; like Dickens his 
humour invested inanimate objects 
with a personality. Describing the 
minister’s sister, “her hair was 
rufous, and the little curls which 
clustered around her forehead sug- 
gested to those who knew her 
intimately the idea of screws for 
worming their way into characters, 
family secrets, and similar private 
matters.” The lower extremities 
of her reverend brother are thus 
pointed off: “A pair of black spats 
covering broad flat feet, that ad- 
vanced with the regular beat of slow 
music, and seemed to impress the 
pavement with their weight.” An 
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exquisite pathos hangs around little 
Mary; culminating in that scene 
where with sobs she hid her face in 
the folds of the minister’s great 
coat “‘Oh dinna let faither dee!’ 
And she clasped and clapped the 
knees of him whom she thought had 
mysterious power with God.” 

The creation of Jock Hall is 
worthy of Christopher North, and 
his nimble humour and recklessness 
of imagination bear a decided re- 
semblance to that of his Ettrick 
Shepherd in the “ Noctes Ambro- 
sian.” His simplicity is ingenuous, 
and in the mouth of this fool of the 
parish nature found meet outlet 
for some of its humours. Jock is 
at least a foot above the average 
height of the low comedians which 
appear in our novels. “I ’listed 
when I was fou; and though I had 
nae objections at any time to fire 
a gun at a birdor a Frenchman, 
or to fecht them that wad fecht me, 
yet the sodjers at Stirlin’ made a 
fule o’ me, and keepit me walkin’ 
and trampin’ back and forrid for twa 
weeks in the yaird, as if they were 
breckin’ a horse; and I could dae 
naething—neither fish nor even shoot 
craws—wi'oot the leave o’ an ill- 
tongued corporal. It wasna in the 
bargain, and sae I left, and they didna 
think it worth their while to speer 
after me.” The starling bird, he 
declared, was “‘ a most extraordinar’ 
cratur, a kin’ o’ witch that seemed 
to ken a’ things, and unless he was 
mistaen wad pit things a’ richt gin 
the hinner end.” 

To write a successful novel with- 
out the basis of a love story is an 
undoubted sign of great ability. It 
is an adventure which few of our 
foremost novelists would enter on. 
A novelist who chooses to discard 
that passion in his story must rely on 
decidedly original powers of thought 
andexpression. He must needs in- 
fuse very much of his own per- 
sonality, which in turn must not 
be rounded in commonplace, but 
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sharpened and brightened by origi- 
nality. Great knowledge and varied 
experience of human nature, in- 
sight into character, and close, 
analytic familiarity with the secret 
workings of the heart and mind, 
are required in this arduous task. 
All this depends on the writer, the 
turn of his sentences, the twistings 
of his thoughts, the juxtaposition 
of his humour, the tone of his 
style. He too must naturally be 
a story-teller. In character novels 
we listen to the writer, in love 
stories we lose ourselves in the 
lovers. 

Norman Macleod’s works are all 
deficient in the moving passion of 
love, not one of them has any pre- 
tension to be called a love story. 
And perhaps this accounts for their 
having fast slipped out of general 
circulation. They are pictures 
which, from want of laboured 
workmanship, are already becom- 
ing faded and already losing fresh- 
ness of colouring. Tired of stories 
where young love holds sway, he 
made an essay into phases of cha- 
racter; annoyed that so much 
should have been written about the 
divine passion, in his stories he at- 
tempted to turn the tide in other 
directions; but, strong as he per- 
sonally was, his pen had not the 
cunning, and so most of his works 
have now been stranded by the 
adverse waves. 

Norman Macleod attained very 
fair excellence as a writer of verse 
and songs, his “ Curling ” song being 
happy, while others in the Doric 
display a wealth of imagination 
and abundance of humour. Occa- 
sionally he photographed pictures 
in a few lines, and music lodges in 
his verse as naturally as it did in 
his voice. How descriptive these 
lines are :— 


“Dance, my children ! lads and.lasses ! 
Cut and shuffle, toes and heels! 

Piper, roar from every chanter 
Hurricanes of Highland reels!” 
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The most beautiful verses he ever 
wrote embody a sentiment very 
touching in its simplicity. We quote 
the first two verses : 


“We need not build memorial cairns 
Ah, no, my wife, I cannot do it; 
For should we do so with the bairns, 
Some day, my love, we're sure to 
rue it. 


If each dear hand lays down the stone 
With love to all around to guide it, 
Oh, who of us could come alone 
In after years, and stand beside it?” 


Will Norman Macleod’s writings 
last? That is the question which 
must he applied to every author’s 
work, Except “The Starling” none 
will, as they have no marks of the 
fire of original genius, which alone 
preserves work in after years. 
There is no true lasting element 
in them, nothing which, when it 
lodges in the reader’s brain, jealously 
crushes other works out; in truth 
they sink out of our memory with 
barely a passing murmur of regret. 

This sterling grand man must 
then be classed among our minor 
authors, with a half-length portrait 
in our gallery, and to be looked at 
occasionally that we may compare 
our own development with his. 
With the cargo of religion in his 
tiny crafts, they keep steadily at 
coasting service, never issuing forth 
into the wide ocean of love, never 
crossing the tempest-tossed waves, 
never becoming a prey to the 
hungry-roaring breakers by the 
cruel rock-bound coast. 

In “ The Starling” alone do we 
find the impress of a master hand, 
but even there it is cramped by its 
own restricted aims. His whole 
heart and soul are visible in all his ef- 
forts ; a hearty geniality flashes from 
all his pages. But of what avail 
are all these qualities if high literary 
art is wanting? What avails his 
exceeding love for children, which 
bursts out in every story he tells, 
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his touching, deeply human pathos, 
his tender dealings with weak hu- 
manity, if the work is marred by 
matter extraneous to art ? 
Religious novels, from their very 
nature, can seldom, if ever, reach a 
high standard of literary excellence. 


Death. 
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For many years yet “ The Starling ” 
will be popular, deservedly so, as 
it has enriched Scottish literature 
with its genuine humour; it alone 
will preserve the name of Norman 
Macleod as ja writer of whim, crot- 
chets, songs, and stories. 


WE deck our graves with flowers, and spells devise 
To blot all Deathhood from the brows of death, 
Give sweetest perfume to his baleful breath, 

And clothe him with the glory of the skies. 

Each bids his fellow be of blither cheer, 
For Death is friendly, man has nought to fear, 

And all his terrors from illusions rise. 

Such things may serve while life is brave and strong 
And man meets man amid the lively throng ; 

But when, in one of life’s forsaken hours, 

His lonely spirit in the darkness cowers 
Before the presence it has shunned so long, 

Then all our spells are ‘reft of all their powers, 

And dust is dust in spite of all our flowers, 

And Death is Death in spite of all our song. 


Ricuarp Brvex.ey. 
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LAYS OF THE SAINTLY. 


By tHe Lonpon Herm. 


AvtHor oy “ Sones or Smxcunariry,” ‘‘ Pexps at Lirg,’ &c. 


No. 10.—St. Davin or WALES. 


O Patron Saint of Wales, 
Whose month is March, whose emblem is the leek, 
Assist me while I speak— 

Not of those ancient superstitious tales 

Our fathers held as truth, 

Not legends dear to castle-building youth, 

But facts that none can doubt, 

Which have in Cambria’s history leek'd out ; 

Great is the Truth, and evermore prevails, 

O Patron Saint of Wales! 


Sweet land of “ Llans,” of lakes, and woods, and mountains, 
Green vales and fairy fountains, 

Rocks, cairns, and Druid-stones, 

And towns where everybody's name is Jones, 
In other days 

I've view'd thy beauties with enraptured gaze, 
And even tried in vain 

Thy most mellifluous language to attain ; 

Yes, Cambria, I love thee, and desire 

Awhile to change my lyre 

For thy time-honour’d Harp, for now my lay’s 
In good St. David's praise. 


This very holy man 
Was son of Xantus, Prince of Cardigan, 
And eke (exalted birth could go no farther) 
Uncle to great King Arthur ; 
His mother’s name was Nun,— 

An appellation 

Which plainly mark’d her for canonization. 
She afterwards was sainted like her son. 
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They prophesied his birth 
Some thirty years before he came on earth ! 


In miracle, in heavenly miracle 
St. David's life began, 
And miracle, continuous miracle 
Throughout the woof of his existence ran, 
Continuing when he'd closed his earthly span. 
He early was ordain’d, 
And sent to study at the Isle of Wight, 
Thence, where he had remain’d 
Long basking in a “ dim religious light,” 
Came forth from his seclusion, 
And into Wales did carry 
Glad tidings in the guise of missionary, 
Putting all heathen notions to confusion. 
Few have succeeded 
In evangelic work so well as he did. 


Girald’ Cambrensis 
Believed in much that contradicts our senses, 
Merely remarking, when he has to tell 
Something incredible— 
“This fact seems most remarkable to me.” 
Just read, and you'll agree : 
One day St. David's monks, together met, 
Complain’d they could not get 
Sufficient water for each holy rite ; 
The Alun’s stream was slight 
And sluggish, and in thirsty summer weather 
It dried up altogether ; 
At best its waters were but rank and muddy. 
Our wonder-working Saint, 
On hearing their complaint, 
Gave to the matter his intensest study ; 
Then rose, and to the cemetery went, 
And many an hour he spent 
In prayer devout. Of course ‘twas heard and granted; 
Up sprang a crystal fount, 
Unstinted in amount 
Of purest lymph—exactly what was wanted. 
Once by his power divine 
St. David made a brooklet run with wine, 
And by his holy spell 
The waters of his consecrated well 
Were changed—we know not how— 
To milk as fresh as any from the cow! 
It may be safely stated 
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Such sacred drinks were unadulterated— 
Not as we have them now 

**Doctor’d” beyond all cure. 

Ah! to the pure few things indeed are pure! 






So holy was St. David, 
| So little by the Evil One enslaved, 
He always had an angel to attend him, 
Befriend him, and defend him, 
N Inspiring every thought, and word, and act,— 
So runs the story. 
I know not if ’tis meant for allegory 
Or sober fact. 
Jackdaws, and crows, and rooks were wont to perch 
Upon St. David's church, 
And, fearing no attack 
From grave monastic gentlemen in black, 
Lived happily together 
With them, for they were bipeds of one feather ; 
And pretty pigoons. cooed 
Secure in that conventual solitude. 
When strangers would molest 
Those birds, or take a nest, 
Some supernatural punishment ensued. 


Twas in the year five hundred and nineteen, 
In Brevi's valley green, 
That all the holy ones of Wales assembled 
(How Satan must have trembled! ) 
In synod ‘neath the Druid oaks umbrageous, 
A fierce crusade to wage 
| Against the great arch-heretic Pelagius, 
That nightmare of the Faith in that dark age, 
Whose wicked power had become outrageous. 
, - Liandevi-brevi was the place’s name, 
A sound quite smooth and tame 
Compared with syllables like Llanfairfechan, 
| Or Ystradfellte, county Brecon, 
Or, still more trying to each vocal organ, 
Llanychaiarn, 
Llanllwchalarn, 
Llanchwg, and Castell Llwchwr in Glamorgan. 









O’er all the priestly throng 
St. David's influence was very strong ; 
His eloquence, his learning, 
His faith so bold and burning, 
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Won their regard and widen'd his repute ; 
And when he’d spoken 
Pelagianism’s back was quickly broken. 

His miracles assisted to confute : 

There was a child lay dead— 

What mortal could restore the spirit fled ? 
St. David said, ‘‘ We’ll see, 

I will not brag, but bring the child to me.” 
They did; he pray'd, _ 

And on its corse his potent fingers laid. 
The child awoke once more, 

Better in health than it had been before. 
Then, while St. David preach’d of faith and love, 
There came a snow-white dove, 

And perch'd familiarly on his shoulder, 

Surprising each beholdey. 

All saw at once, enlighten’d by religion, 

It was his angel frien 
Whom heaven in feather'd form<did send, 
And not a common pigeon. 


These wonders, once begun, 
Were plainly meant for a continuous run. 
The child whom he had rescued from the dead 
A spotless napkin spread 
Upon the ground ‘neath David's sacred feet, 
When lo! that ground rose high, 
Up! up! as, lifted by volcanic heat, 
It meant to reach the sky ; 
Up! up! still up, until 
The lowly vale became a lofty hill! 
A-top of which 
The Saint continued his sublime discourse, 
With much augmented force ; 
The solemn accents rolling full and rich, 
For miles and miles around. 
The faithful could distinctly hear each sound ; 
*Twas meet to celebrate 
A miracle so great, 
And so they built a church upon that hill, 
Where it continues still. 


Among the monks invited, 
St. Kined said he should have been delighted, 
But age had made him weak, 

Crippled and crook’d 

His form until it look’d 
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Like a much damaged piece of the antique ; 
How could he come ? David his prayer outpour'd— 
Kined was straight restored 

And walked upright and firmly on his feet, 

Unto that Saintly ‘‘ meet.” 

But when anon he tried 

Himself to do the like, it was denied. 

St. Kined’s prayers went wrong, 

His newly strengthen’d limbs no more were strong, 

But doubled up again 

To lameness and infirmity and pain. 


Seeing all this, 
The synod felt it would not be amiss 
To have St. David for theiz Church's head. 
Bishop Dubricius said, 
“* My earthly sun is setting, 
Too old for work I’m getting, 
So, Brother David, rule thou in my stead,” 
And all the rest cried, ‘“‘ He’s the man for us 
To be Episcopus.” 
But David with humility refusing, 
Time and persuasion needed to be spent 
Before he would consent, 
To ratify their choosing. 


His fitness soon was proved ; 
Deck'd with a Bishop’s might and mitred crown, 
His station he removed 
From Caerleon, the Tennysonian town 
Of Arthur's great renown, 
To settle in a district more sequester’d, 
~ Some wild monastic glen, 
“ Far from the hum (and humbug too) of men.” 
So, emigrating west'ard, 
He chose Menevia, a secluded spot, 
Tho’ picturesque ‘twas not, 
Stony and barren, void of woods and rivers, 
In winter never warm, 
Exposed to ocean storm 
And cutting winds that gave the monks the shivers. 
But to such holy livers 
It matter’d not what mundane ills they felt, 
Or where on earth they dwelt. 


Their rules were very strict ; 
Speech was forbidden by an interdict, 
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And, saving when necessity compell’d, 
His peace each brother held. 
Dreadful to one who loves his tongue to wag 
Must be such moral gag ! 
And then they had to work. 
“ To labour is to pray,” our Saint maintain’d, 
To both they were constrain’d, 
Time was divided 'twixt the field and kirk, 
*Twixt tilling earth and cultivating heaven. 
Sins could not be forgiven 
Until the erring one each secret thought 
Had to his Abbot brought. 
Strict, too, the stipulations for admission ; 
Whatever his condition 
Ten days the would-be friar had to wait 
Outside the Abbey gate, 
Bearing hard speech, refusal, irksome task, 
And ask, and ask, and ask. 
No entrance could he find, 
Unless he left, not hope, but wealth behind. 
Bread, roots, milk, water form’d the convent feasts ; 
David, tho’ father and superior there, 
The same did share, 
And had no farther or superior fare ; 
And all the monks were clad in skins of beasts. ” 


Not only as a priestly champion strong 
Is David famed in song 
A warrior, too, was he—on Badon’s mount 
The British army fought, 
Routed the hosts the tyrant Saxons brought. 
To follow one account, 
King Arthur—others say St. David—led it ; 
But all agree 
“It was a famous victory,” 
Whosever was the credit. 
*Twas then, first worn, 
The fragrant leek did David's brow adorn ; 
Thenceforward it became 
As much a part of Cambria’s name and fame 
As ours the Lion and the Unicorn. 


Well, after a long while, 

The holy man retired to Bardsey Isle, 

And there the common fate 

Smote him. I don’t exactly know the date— 
Most writers say five-hundred-forty-four— 
His age above four-score. 
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Among his other claims to be respected, 
It should be recollected 
That twelve Welsh monasteries he erected. 


Alas, how Wales did mourn ! 
After his death the Saint was borne 
To heaven in bliss to reign, 
Right in the middle of a seraph train. 
St. Kentigern—call’d Mungo by the Scotch— 
That radiant scene did watch. 
Oh, would that I had been by Mungo’s side ! 
(And now my words are serious, not jocular) 
I surely would have spied 
St. David's heavenward ride 
Thro’ the clear medium of a strong “ binocular.” 


St. David's legend—that is, history—closes 
With that apotheosis. 
A thousand miracles he wrought, ’tis said, 
Long after he was dead, 
And Glastonbury’d in that famous fane 
Where Arthur’s dust reposes ; 
But, not to be diffuse, 
Our wit by brevity we must restrain, 
So, reader, please deduce 
The moral—plain as on your face your nose is. 


St. David’s name 

In Celtic hearts high place must ever claim ; 
And Cambria’s ancient spirit is not dead, 
For often may be read 

Accounts of “ Eisteddfodau,” festivals 
Worthy the warlike halls 

Of old Llewellyn. Thither Wales invites 
Her sons to see the rites 

And hear the songs of Druid, Vate, and Bard, 
Antique, but slightly marr’d 

By newer customs clashing with the old. 
Thus, we are told, 

Each Druid wears his robe, and over that 

A modern “ stove-pipe” hat. 

The “ancient Britons,” too, of present date, 
On David’s Day keep state, 

And wear or eat the leek; St. James’s Hall 
(St. David’s for the time), 

Responsive to the patriotic call, 
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Its patrons treats with Cambrian air and rhyme— 
A very pleasant way 
Of doing honour to St. David's Day. 
I, tho’ of other race, 
Can feel half Welsh when this is taking place ; 
“The Men of Harlech” fires me, 
“ Poor Mary Ann,” inspires me ; 
I love to mark 
The “ Rising of the Sun,” and “ of the Lark;’ 
My bosom swells 
On hearing Aberdovey's fairy “ Bells ;” 
I love “ Llwyn On,” and hang upon the tones 
OF dulcet “ Jenny Jones "— 
Each brings a recollection 
Of how, long since, I heard them to perfection 
From native harp in sweet Llangollen’s vale. 
(For wayward wandering was in youth my habit), 
To me such melodies can ne’er grow stale ; 
Td follow anywhere 
To hunt an old Welsh air, 
Although I never could digest “‘ Welsh rabbit.” 
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ROMAN MEDICAL MEN. 


In the early days of Roman civiliza- 
tion, the medical men had not 
obtained the position due to their 
learning ; this may be accounted for 
by the fact that most of the princi- 
pal families in Rome possessed a 
freedman, or libertinus, who had 
been educated in the profession. 
Justinian informs us that the price 
of such a slave (before manumission) 
was about sixty pieces of gold. 
Suetonius records that Julius 
Cesar, among the many innovations 
he introduced, being anxious to in- 
crease the prosperity and impor- 
tance of Rome, bestowed the citizen- 


ship, as we are told, on many of the 
foreigners who hastened to this 
city from Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt to practise their art; and 


further, when owing to famine 
Augustus felt bound to banish 
from the city the many foreign 
residents, we are told by the same 
writer that, among those especially 
exempted from this decree were 
the medical men and preceptors 
(peregrinosqye omnes, exceptis 
medicis et preceptoribus, partem- 
que servitiorum Urbe expulsisset), 
thus proving the esteem felt at that 
time for those who had undoubtedly 
founded for themselves a reputation 
for their learning. 

Few Romans cared to embrace 
the study of medicine ; foreigners to 
the soil flocked from all parts, 
bringing with them the choice 
medicaments to be found in Greece 
and Egypt, together with the tho- 
rough knowledge of the diseases 
so prevalent in southern countries, 
Even at the present day the name 
of Galen sounds familiar to the 


ear; and interesting relics of the 
past, bearing upon them the names 
of skilled practitioners, are to be 
found deciphered in Grotefend’s 
work upon the stamps of the Roman 
oculists (Stempel der 16m. Augen- 
arzte), as well as in the Rev. C. 
King’s interesting and valuable 
account of “ Ancient Gems.” 

The government of Rome, which 
was strictly paternal, ordered phy- 
sicians to be stationed in the various 
provinces and communes under its 
rule, granting them, as an especial 
inducement, exemption from taxa- 
tion, an inducement which was 
sufficient to urge Galen to enter the 
Roman service. The various guilds 
which abounded in Rome, the le- 
gions, cohorts, gladiatorial schools, 
and all bodies, were compelled to 
have their special medical atten- 
dants, and this custom soon became 
the fashion with the leading fami- 
lies, as may be seen from Galen’s 
biography. This learned physician, 
a native of Pergamus, studied at 
the celebrated schools of medicine 
at Alexandria and Corinth, settled 
for some years in Rome, returning 
to Asia Minor a.p. 167, to study the 
effects of the terrible plague which 
burst out in that year, and on his 
return accompanied Commodus in 
his expedition against Germany as 
one of the staff (dpyarpds), suc- 
ceeding when on duty Demetrius, a 
physician renowned for bis skill in 
the preparation of theriac, and 
thus becoming physician in or- 
dinary. 

Martial, who seems to have re- 
joiced in depicting the many foibles 
of his time and adopted home, 
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often laughs at those who had en- 
tered the profession, not being suc- 
cessful in others, and vice versa, 
Diaulus (I. 30) becoming an under- 
taker (vispillo), having failed to 
make both ends meet as chirurgus, 
thus being, perhaps, more useful to 
his clientéle,— 


“Chirurgus fuerat, nunc est vispillo 
Diaulus 
Capit quo poterat clinicus esse modo ;” 


The same name being again men- 
tioned (I 47)— 


« Nuper erat medicus, nunc est vispillo 
Diaulus 
Quod vispillo facit, fuerat et medicus ; ” 


while (VIII. 74) gives a rap at an 
oculist who had joined the hoplo- 
machi, or gladiators armed at all 
points,— 


“Hoplomachus nunc es, fueras ophthal- 
michus ante. 

Fuisti medicus quod facis hoplo- 
machus.” 


We may therefore very safely 


assume that the “examination 
mania,” and the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, were unknown to the 
Roman people, Galen finding it 
even necessary to warn his confréres 
against making grammatical or col- 
loquial errors when addressing men 
of culture, founding his advice on 
the fact that many “ quacks” were 
not even able to read. Avyain, in 
his “ De meth. med.” he mentions 
that Thessalus, who had been ori- 
ginally apprenticed to his own 
father, as weaver, and who under 
Nero obtained great success as a 
practitioner, had given it as his 
opinion that six months’ study was 
sufficient to enable any man to 
qualify as doctor. The system of 
being attended during the various 
visits hy pupils was also frequent, 
many allusions being made to this 
habit as a valuable means of giving 
and acquiring a practical knowledge 
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of various diseases, though it was 
not always pleasant to the patient, 
whose pulse was felt by many chilly 
hands as he lay burning with fever, 
producing thereby an ague. (Epig. 
Vv. 9)— 


“Languebam; sed tu comitatus pro- 
tinus ad me, 
Venisti centum, Symmache, discipulis; 


_ Centum me tetigere manus aquilone 


gelate, 
Non habui febrem, Symmache, nunc 
habeo,” 


Another mode very much in 
vogue at the time, is mentioned 
by Galen alluding to the discus- 
sions which took place in public, 
when the various doctors, accom- 
panied by their disciples, engaged 
in disputes, answered the many 
questions proposed to them, and 
tried by many artful dodges to in- 
crease their practice. Galen relates 
an occurrence which took place 
shortly after his arrival in Rome, 
when he engaged and defeated the 
followers of the school of Erasis- 
tratus on the subject of bleeding, 
his arguments being so convincing 
as to be adopted by many of his 
opponents. In the works that have 
come down to us, the light seems 
never to be placed under the un- 
necessary bushel, as, like most 
authors of ancient days, Galen 
writes with an aplomb which would 
meet with rather sharp criticism 
were such a complacent style now 
to be adopted. 

Prescriptions not being usually 
made up by the apothecary, the 
doctor had himself to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the qualities of 
various herbs, drugs, and salves ; 
we do not mean to say that apothe- 
caries did not exist, as inscriptions 
are yet remaining in which the 
aromatarii are especially mentioned, 
and Galen uses the expression 
“these confounded drug-dealers ” 
(Galen, XIII.571), whom he accuses 
of adulterating the extracts ob- 
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tained from the various plants. He 
himself, when a young man, had 
learnt how to fabricate balsam, 
Lemnian earth, white oxide of zine, 
and many other medicaments, 
though he, however, refuses to give 
details, as many men would be 
sufficiently unprincipled to follow 
them out and thus gull the 
public, not to say the less learned 
medical men. Rather would he 
urge young men to devote them- 
selves so entirely to study as to 
master in the most thorough man- 
ner the qualities of the drugs con- 
tained not only in plants and metals, 
but also to be found in various parts 
of some animals. He had travelled 
far and visited many parts of the 
globe to obtain the medicines for 
which each was renowned, going to 
Lemnos for earth, to Cyprus to 
obtain the substances found in the 
copper mines. From Soli he ob- 
tained enough vitriol, siliceo-car- 
bonate of zinc, and whitelead to 
last him his lifetime; from the 
Black Sea, asphaltum ; from Phe- 
nicia, Indian aloes and lycium, which 
latter was imitated in Rome so 
cleverly as to deceive many people. 
Of oil, which played an important 
ey in all remedial applications, he 
ada supply bequeathed to him by 
his father, matured to such an age 
as to render it doubly valuable. 
The elder Pliny, in his Natural 
History, relates many facts concern- 
ing the botanists, who grew in their 
own gardens the plants from which 
several medicines were extracted, 
and refers directly to the collection 
formed by Antonius Castor, in 
which were exhibited to him all 
the most renowned planis, culti- 
vated far from their native soils by 
this learned botanist. For the use 
of the Emperor and the members 
of the imperial family, came from 
all parts of the world, labelled and 
inscribed with the name and place 
where found, packets of carefully 
prepared herbs, which were stored 
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up in the various imperial store- 
houses. 

According to fashion did men take 
even at that time their medicines, 
and Galen (de antidd.) mentions 
that Marcus Aurelius daily took a 
dose of theriacum, thereby render- 
ing this medicine fashionable, caus- 
ing so great a run upon it, that at 
times the city did not contain suffi- 
cient ingredients to make the neces- 
sary doses. After the death of the 
Emperor, theriacum was no longer 
a la mode, and we may well imagine 
that people waited with anxiety for 
the next imperial medicament. The 
skilful preparation of this remedy 
was the turning-point which brought 
Galen into notice, and indeed this 
must have required a certain amount 
of learning, as he tells us of sixty-one 
various ingredients which served in 
its composition, dried adders form- 
ing an important part. The dis- 
coverer of this remedy, Androma- 
chus, physician to Nero, boasted of 
its efficacy as an antidote both 
against poison and disease of every 
sort. Poisoning being, as we know, 
rather a favourite means with the 
Romans of getting rid of an enemy, 
antidotes were very welcome addi- 
tions to the family medicine chest. 
Scribonius gives not only the names 
of useful antidotes, but details at 
length the symptoms exbibited by 
those suffering from attacks pro- 
duced by litharge, henbane, opium, 
and other poisons too numerous to 
mention. Of course, though it is 
impossible to say to what extent 
the antidotes were effective, we need 
but recall to the memory of our 
readers the lightning rapidity of 
action of the Medici poisons to 
point out how even the bravest em- 
perors must have hastened to adopt 
any remedy likely to produce alle- 
viation. 

Pliny records the uses of various 
stones when employed against dis- 
ease, but at the present time they 
appear ridiculous—amethysts (a 
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methuo) being preventives against 
intoxication ; when engraved with a 
symbol of the sun or moon and 
suspended from the neck by the 
hair of a cynocephalus, this stone 
will resist magic potions, qualities 
which, however, it has evidently lost 
since the days of the natural his- 
torian. The medical men were 
easily induced by their own super- 
stitious feelings to rush into charla- 
tanism; Scribonius mentioning a 
remedy against colic which he had 
puchased from an old woman, while 
Trallianus for the same disease ad- 
vises the patient to wear an intaglio 
of Hercules strangling the lion, 
cut upon a Median stone. As this 
latter physician flourished under 
Justinian, his remarks are the more 
interesting, as showing that super- 
stition was as rife at that time as 
during the days of Pindar, when 
describing the remedies adopted by 
Asculapius to cure the many cases 
brought to him. 

Scribonius (compos. medic. pref.) 
givesa list of remediesagainst the bite 
of serpents, against dropsy, stone, 
and other diseases; and it is assuring 
to us to be told by this “allopathic 
practitioner ” that he essayed their 
various virtues on himself without 
evil effects. 

The following prescription against 
gout given by Trallianus we have 
great pleasure in transcribing for 
our readers, hoping that some may 
thereby combat the dira podagra 
with success. ‘* When the moon is 
in Aquarius or Pisces, dig up, before 
break of day, the sacred herb hyos- 
cyamus with the forefinger and 
thumb of the left hand, being care- 
ful not to touch the root, and say 
‘I speak unto thee, I speak unto 
thee, O sacred herb! I call thee 
that thou come to-morrow into the 
house of Phileas, that thou mayest 
stop the fluxion in the feet or hand 
of such a one. But I conjure 


thee in the great name of Age 
ZABA 20 who hath fixed the earth 
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and fastened the sea abounding in 
flowing waves, who hath dried up 
Lot’s wife and made of her a pillar 
of salt, receive into thyself the 
spirit and forces of thy mother the 
earth and dry up the fluxion in the 
hands or feet of such and such an 
one.’ Next day take a bone of any 
dead animal and dig up the root 
before break of day, saying ‘I cou- 
jure thee by the holy names, Jaoth, 
Then 
sprinkle a little salt upon the root, 
saying ‘As this salt shall not in- 
crease, so let not the pains of the 
patient increase.’ Then take the 
small end of the root, tie it upon 
the patient, but hang up the re- 
mainder thereof for 360 days over 
the fireplace.” 

Another remedy against colic 
mentioned by him, for an account 
of which, as for the above, we are 
indebted to the Rev. C. W. King, 
M.A., is the wearing of an iron 
ring engraved with the words EYTE 
@EYTE IOY XOAH H KOPYAAOAS 
3E ZHTEI, “Fly, fly, ho there! 
Bile, the lark is looking for thee.” 

Galen in his works refuses to be- 
lieve that any medicinal properties 
are to be found in the human brain, 
liver, flesh, blood, or bones, and 
blames Xenocrates for asserting 
such a proposition, though he main- 
tains the efficiency of a remedy, 
which we cannot here describe, to 
be applied externally in cases of 
ulcerated sore throats. He gives 
a list of several medicines, their 
effects, and the people for whom he 
had prescribed them. Many of his 
anecdotes and directions would be 
found useful even at the present 
time, and we can but feel how they 
remind us of anecdotes relating to 
members of the medical faculty as 
late as the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Doctors, according to him, 
were addicted to jealousy, strife, 
envy, coarse vehemence in the 
schools against rival doctrines, dis- 
putes over the sick bed, murder, 
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and adultry Martial (VI. 31) 
hints the reason why Charidemus 
shuts his eyes to his wife’s indiscre- 
tions with the medical attendant,— 


“Uxorem, Charideme, tuam scis ipse 
sinisque 
A medico futui ; vis sine febre mori.” 


Herodes, stole a cup while attend- 
ing a patient whom he supposes 
will no longer require it, (IX. 96)— 


“ Clinicus Herodes trullam subduxerat 
segro 
Deprensus, dixit, ‘Stulte, quid ergo 
bibis’” ? 
Cosmetics and other “beautifying” 
washes were being constantly made 
up, prepared, and invented by medi- 
cal men—dyes, depilatories, scents, 
and essences. Martial gives the 
names of some physicians who evi- 
dently were renowned as specialists. 
Cascellius extracts the aching tooth, 
Hyginus burns away the superfluous 
hair which may irritate the eye, 
Eros effaces the tristia stigmata 
which has branded the forehead of 
the slave now free, while Hermes is 
a to Polidarius in his treatment 
of ruptures. 

Hydropathy numbered many 
celebrated physicians in its ranks 
who were opposed to the treatment 
followed by the school which or- 
dered wine to be given, the latter 
being known, as we are told by 
Marquardt under the name of 
oivoddra. To the former school 
belonged Musa, the physician who 
cured Augustus by the cold bath 
treatment, and who was the first 
physician raised by the gift of the 
gold ring (jus annuli) to the rank 
of knight, being exempted from all 
taxation, and receiving, as we are 
told by Suetonius, the honour of 
a statue erected by public subscrip- 
tion, near to that of Asculapius. 
(Medico Antonio Muse cujus opera 
ex ancipiti morbo convaluerat sta- 
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tuam wrecollato juxta signum Ascu- 
lapii statuerunt.) 

Tacitus mentions several cases 
where the court physician attained 
to dignities and honours. Fees were 
evidently pretty considerable,especi- 
ally when the physician had attained 
to reputation. Galen received a fee 
of 400 pieces of gold for curing the 
wife of Boethus (£435). The court 
physician appointed by Claudius 
showed by his books that he was 
making an income of 600,000 
sestertii, and that by accepting the 
post offered to him, the value of 
which was less than half that sum 
(250,000 8.), he was proving both 
his love and loyalty to the Emperor. 
Many more instances might be 
quoted of large sums, but the above 
are sufficient, though we need 
scarcely add that several among the 
minor practitioners found it pretty 
hard work to make both ends meet, 
and, as we have shown from the 
extracts quoted from Martial, re- 
turned to their former occupations, 
or began some entirely new trade. 

The most amusing and natural 
part of Galen’s work,and that which 
even at the present time may be 
taken asa “satire”? on many per- 
sons, members not only of the pro- 
fessions, but those also in enjoyment 
of private fortunes, is to be found 
in his directions as to the behaviour 
of medical men when attending 
the sick-room. Our author advises 
physicians to pay frequent or few 
visits according to the wish of the 
patient, many persons objecting to 
repeated visits. Physicians often, 
by speaking loud, and treading 
heavily, awake the sick person from 
what may be a refreshing sleep, and 
thus a feeling of dislike is produced. 
The attitude adopted must be one 
of care, neither obtrusive nor ser- 
vile, as, according to Hippocrates, 
the cure depended on three things, 
the patient, the disease, and the 
physician. Quintus, a countryman 
of Galen, once smelt so strongly of 
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wine that asick man asked him to 
keep at a distance from the bed, 
upon which Quintus reminded 
him coarsely that he himself often 
endured much worse smells in the 
sick-room. The patient must not 
be thwarted when compliance is 
likely to be productive of no evil 
consequences. Hippocrates points 
out that the skill of the doctor is 
often sufficient in itself to produce 


the necessary respect, and therefore _ 


he must be careful of his diagnoses, 
astonishing those about by the 
correctness of his assertions or pre- 
dictions. Galen boasts that he had 
repeatedly cured persons living at a 
distance by simply listening to a 
detailed account of their symptoms, 
by feeling the pulses suddenly of 
those whom he suspected of tamper- 
ing with themselves by taking quack 
medicines, by finding out the cause 
to be a case of “ being in love,” the 
pulse beating more rapidly as the 
“loved one” entered the room; 
and of many other cures which he 
had performed, but which we can- 
not enter into here, though such 
of our readers whom the subject 
may interest will find much pleasant 
reading and information in the 
edition published at Leipzig, and 
forming one of the series known as 
the “ Medicorum Grecorum opera 
qux extant, cura C. G. Kuhn, 26 
vols., 8, Leipz. 1821-33 ;” as well as 
in the “ Histories” of Friedlaender, 
Mommsen, Marquardt, and many of 
the articles in Smith’s Dictionaries 
of Antiquities and Biography. 
Much may be found in the works 
of Aristeeus the Cappadocian, valu- 
able even at the present time; but 
the remedies would be difficult to 
procure, and even then persons 
might object to take down such 
boluses as the following remedy for 
elephas: “of the shavings of an 
elephant’s tooth one dram with 
wine to the amount of two cyathi. 
But likewise the flesh of vipers 
formed into pastils are taken at 
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a draught (xa aide ¢€s  dpricxous 
methacpévaa rivovra.) From their 
heads and _ tail we must 
cut off to the extent of four 
fingers’ breadth, and boil the re- 
mainder to the separation of the 
back-bones; and having formed 
the flesh into pastils they are to be 
cooled in the shade; and these are 
to be given in a draught in like 
manner as the squill.” 

In like manner, when speaking of 
theriac, we find the expression xat dr 
8a Tov Onpiov péppaxov, showing that 
the compounds we have alluded to 
above as given by Galen in no wise 
exaggerated ; speaking of epilepsy, 
theriac is again recommended as 
one. of the compound medicines ; 
and our author relates having seen 
persons holding a cup below the 
wound of a man recently slaugh- 
tered and drinking a draught of the 
blood. This being certainly a more 
severe and terrifying remedy than 
that mentioned by Pliny as being 
the formula adopted by Cato as a 
cure for sprains: “ Haut, haut ista 
pista vista,” an expression which 
would not even be censured at 
Exeter Hall. 

The celebrated accusation made 
by Juvenal in his 6th Satire against 
the fashionable women of his day, 
though evidently levelled against a 
female practitioner— 


“Sed jacet aurato vix ulla puerpera 
lecto 

Tantum artes hujus, tantum medicam- 
ina possunt 

Que steriles facit, atque homines in 
ventre necandos 

Conducit,” 


we find often repeated, though in- 
directly, by Martial, Tacitus, and 
other writers, who do not hesitate 
to affirm that the “jus trium 
liberorum ” was seldom claimed as 
a right, though we often hear of 
some emperor bestowing it as a 
recompense, vide Martial, II., 92 
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“ Natorum mihi jus trium roganti 
Musarum pretium dedit mearum 
Solus qui poterat. Valebis uxor 
Non debet domini perire munus.” 


From “ The Oath,” to be found in 
the works of Hippocrates, published 
by the Sydenham Society, edited 
by Dr. Francis Adams, we make a 
few extracts having reference to 
this subject : “ I swear by Apollo the 
erase, and Xsculapius and 

ealth and All-Heal (Hygeia and 
Panacea) and all the gods and 
goddesses that, according to my 
ability and judgment, I will keep 
this oath and this stipulation—to 
reckon him who taught me this art 
equally dear as my parents, to share 
my substance with him, and relieve 
his necessities if required ; to look 
upon his offspring on the same foot- 
ing as my own brothers, and to 
teach them this art if they wish to 
learn it, without fee or stipulation ; 
and that by precept, lecture, and 
every other mode of instruction, I 
will impart a knowledge of this art 
to my own sons, and those of my 
teachers, and to disciples bound by 
stipulation and oath according to 
the law of medicine, but to none 
others. I will follow that system 
of regimen which, according to my 
ability and judgment, I consider 
for the benefit of my patients, and 
abstain from whatever is deleterious 
and mischievous. I will give no 
deadly medicine to any one if 
asked, nor suggest any such 
counsel, and in like manner I will 
not give to a woman a pessary to 
procure abortion. With purity 
and holiness I will pass my life 
and practise my art. I will not 
cut persons labouring under the 
stone, but willleave this to be done 
by men who are practitioners of 
this work. Into whatever houses I 
enter I will go into them for the 
benefit of the sick, and will abstain 
from every voluntary act of mis- 
chief and corruption, and, further, 
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from the seduction of females or 
males, of freemen or slaves. What- 
ever, in connection with my pro- 
fessional practice or not in con- 
nection with it, I see or hear in the 
life of men, which ought not to be 
spoken of abroad, I will not divulge, 
as reckoning that all such should 
be kept secret. While I continue 
to keep this oath unviolated, may 
it be granted to me to enjoy life 
and the practice of the art re- 
spected by all men, in all times! 
But should I trespass and violate 
this oath, may the reverse be my 
lot!” 

Aristotle, the editor informs us, 
did not display the same humanity 
as Hippocrates, as he excuses 
abortion in some cases, and it is 
much to be feared that this crime 
was of frequent occurrence, together 
with that abomination known in the 
nineteenth century as “ baby farm- 
ing.” That medical men would do 
well to observe the latter part of 
“the oath” relating to gossip, is a 
fact apparent to all. How many - 
titioners of the present day call on 
patients simply to — a scandal 
or evil report from house to house, 
pocketing as a reward the fee paid 
to them for the few minutes’ enjoy- 
ment. This love of gossip was 
indeed prevalent in Rome, many are 
the allusions made to it. “ At fuit 
fama ins. Quotusquisque istam effu- 
gere potest in tam maledica civi- 
tate? ” says Cicero; an expression 
used by Hieronymus five hundred 
years later. Juvenal tells us that 
the fair sex was ever anxious to get 
the latest information, while Mar- 
tial sneers at the bellus homo 
Cotilus, who passes a great part of 
the day among the chairs of the 
ladies, whispering into some one’s 
ear, knowing everything, who loves 
who, therefore present at all supper- 
tables :— 


“Qui scit, quam quis amet, qui per 
convivia currit.” 
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The following description of a 
not uncommon malady, taken from 
Paulus Agineta, may amuse some 
of our readers; the section being 
headed “On love-sick persons.” 
“Tt will not be out of place here 
to join love to the affections of the 
brain, since it consists of certain 
cares. For care is a passion of the 
soul occasioned by the reason’s 
being in a state of laborious emo- 
tion. The following symptoms at- 
tend lovers ; their eyes are hollow 
and do not shed tears, but appear 
as if overflowing with gladness, 
their eyelids move rapidly; and 
even when none of the other parts 
of the body are affected, these 

arts are always so affected in 
overs. There is no pulse peculiar 
to lovers, as some have supposed, 
but it is the same as that of persons 
labouring under care. When they 
eall to recollection the beloved 
object, either from seeing or hear- 
ing, and more especially if this 
occurs suddenly, then the pulse 
undergoes a change from the dis- 
order of the soul, and therefore it 
does not preserve its natural equa- 
bility or order.” These being the 
symptoms, we find among the reme- 
dies the following: “Rhases, with 
unusual brevity, merely recom- 
mends, in general terms, repeated 
enjoyment, fasting, walking, and fre- 
quent intoxication,” The latter we 
may suppose to be on the similia 
similibus theory. 

Archeology, which has in the last 
few years been greatly developed in 
its many branches, gives us some 
knowledge of the medicaments 
found useful in ophthalmic cases. 
In the work by Mr. King, to 
which we have alluded, we find 
mention made of some of the 
stamps bearing inscriptions refer- 
ring to these medicines. M. Ulpius 
Heracles was the inventor of the 
stratioticum, the diarrhodon (rose- 
salve) for impetus, or inflammation 
of the eyes; of ecycnaricum, an 
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ointment for the same disease C. 


Cap. Sabiniani. Diapsoricum ad 
Calig—the latter (caligines) being 
dimness of sight produced by over- 
work, or by the glare of the burn- 
ing Italian sun. A stamp found at 
Gloucester reads thus Q. IV.L 


MYRANI. MELINVM. AD. 
CLARITATEM —this being a 
honey-wash useful in clearing 


the sight. M.Tochon d’Anneci, in 
his brochure, gives several curious 
names of remedies, and the learned 
German writer, Grotefend gives, 
many more details in his ‘“ Stempel 
der rém. Augenirzte.” 

From the above account it may 
be seen how, in many instances, the 
characters of the medical men of 
ancient Rome correspond almost 
exactly with those of our own phy- 
sicians ; how the small differences 
between the contraria contrariis 
curantur and the similia similibus 
were looked upon as of the same 
vital importance as they are even 
now, how the Sangrado school 
maintained its opinions, and how 
in many cases the patients suffered 
when a necessary theory was to be 
proved. Martial and Juvenal have 
handed down to us many hits 
against the vices of their day, 
levelling accusations against the 
“ fast’ set in Rome, which almost 
appear to reflect some of the im- 
morality and vice vet prevalent in the 
nineteenth century. But taking such 
works of the early medical profes- 
sion as have come down to us, we 
find contained in their pages much 
to be taken to heart. As to the 
writings of the satirists, those of 
Juvenal must be read with interest, 
as being from the pen of a fear- 
less author who did not dread to 
expose, even at the risk of losing 
his life, the terrible sins which he 
saw taking place around him ; who 
did not fear to hold up to scorn 
Domitian, the blackest of all 
tyrants. 

Of Martial we can brt speak 
31 
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with feelings bordering on con- 
tempt. His lash might, indeed, have 
been turned on himself, as belong- 
ing to a class of sycophants who 
did much by their toadyism to en- 
courage the very faults which he 
himself held up to scorn, But 
severe as those writers are, the fact 
that they scarcely ever hold up 
members of the medical profession 
to censure may be taken as a sign 
that. the physicians in Rome did not 
spare their time or energies when 
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called upon to oppose some dread 
disease, but as a class kept them- 
selves as free from scandal as do 
most of the members of the pro- 
fession at the present time. Taking, 
therefore, the various notices and 
works that have come down to us, 
we can but look back with admira- 
tion on those who devoted them- 
selves to the healing art, leaving 
behind them names enrolled in 
golden letters among the great 
workers of the world. 
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FTA Woman Scorned. By Owens. 
Blackburne. 3 vols.  (Tinsle 
Brothers, London, 1876. ‘The 
clever writer who under the name 
of Owens Blackburne, has recently 
appeared in the literary world, 
promises to take a leading pores 
amongst the great band of female 
authors who have chosen it as 
their mission to supply the inces- 
sant craving of society for light, 
fantastic fiction. It is sad to think 
that a race so gifted should be so 
ephemeral. They are eagerly read, 
but as rapidly forgotten ; and their 
books, when the season is over, are 
flung into the limbo of oblivion, 
from which there is no resurrec- 
tion. 

Writers like Disraeli and the 
late Lord Lytton will be studied as 
long as the English tongue exists 
for their deep thought, immense 
variety of character, profound 
knowledge of life and human 
nature, and magnificent perfection 
of form, style, and language; but 
it may be safely affirmed that but 
a very small percentage of the 
novels written by women will be 
heard of or remembered a year 
after publication. They glitter for 
a day and die. Yet, at least, the 
glory of the moment compensates 
for the speedy oblivion that covers 
them. They command great prices 
from publishers,become the idol of a 
clique, and have all that a woman’s 
heart most desires—praise, homage, 
flattery, adoration. 

But the evil day comes at last ; 
women write only from within, 
and when the experience or the 
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memory of passions, triumphs, 
sorrows, and trials from which they 
drew their materials has been ex- 
hausted, they have nothing more to 
say — the vein of rich ore is 
worked out, and lead begins to 
replace the silver. It is hard, 
however, to abdicate a throne, and 
so the women novelists still work 
on, though no new element comes 
to their minds, and they can only 
oo themselves, or give us the 
old lay figures in new attitudes, 
until at last the fire burns low on 
the altar, and the worshippers 
begin to forsake the temple for 
other shrines. ' 

For subtle analysis of character, 
varied and striking modes and 
moods of thought, and the strong 
contrasts of conflicting passions 
that stir the human soul, we must 
look to the writings of men. Their 
genius is heightened and stimu- 
lated by a wider experience, and 
the full liberty of living unfettered 
by the narrow prejudices and the 
mean and torturing convention- 
alisms that keep women’s souls in 
an iron bondage. The minds of 
men are fed from without, and 
while the imaginative faculty in 
woman, never very strong, is soon 
exhausted and worn out, the 
intellect in man grows day by day, 
progressing in power as new types 
of character unceasingly come be- 
fore him, and the infinite varieties 
of experience gain definite forms 
through the strong and matured 
thought of advancing years. Thus, 
for instance, Disraeli’s last novel, 
“Lothair,” is unsurpassed even by 

° 
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any of the productions of his own 
glorious youth, and stands un- 
equalled in the literature of the 
day for power and purpose, for 
brillianey of wit and splendid har- 
monies of language. 

But a writer like Disraeli comes 
but seldom in a nation’s literature; 
it is not fair to put the light, 
emotional, self-conscious, sensitive, 
limited soul of a woman in com- 
parison with his. Their lesser in- 
tellects come in shoals, bright and 
sparkling as the multitudinous 
waves, but also as evanescent, and 
their myriad volumes, soon read 
and soon forgotten, strew the shores 
of time like the layers of dead sea- 
weed on the ocean beach. But it 
is precisely because they are 80 
evanescent and so rapidly exhausted 
that the race needs perpetually to 
be renewed by new blood and fresh 
imaginations. Already the energies 
of many of the great sisterhood 
of the pen are on the wane; we 
know all their characters, we have 
fathomed all their plots and devices ; 
we have become hardened and stiff- 
necked, and will no longer be 
melted by their passion or pathos. 
A new rush of waves is wanting 
over the arid sands of literature, 
and it is coming in the new gene- 
ration of writers, who in the fresh 
vigour of youth seem resolved to 
“rush up the.narrow path leading 
to fame,” while their once power- 
ful predecessors are dozing on their 
laurels. 

Owens Blackburne is one of this 
young band of Titans who already 
threaten to subvert the thrones of 
the elder gods. She has many 
natural gifts calculated to ensure 
success, and we may expect still 
higher evidences of her ability as 
a novelist when life and experience 
develop wider horizons, and deepen 
and strengthen her intellectual 
nature. Like Miss Braddon, she is 
rich in incident, but her colouring 
never is coarse ; like Miss Brough- 
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ton, she can paint love with tropical 
fervour, but her heroines do not 
think it necessary to express the 
passion in slang diction, or to be 
for ever “nestling” their head 
upon the bosom of thelover. Then 
she is never weary or didactic, or 
discursive and diffusive ; she knows 
how to concentrate her lights, and 
does not interrupt a love scene or 
disturb an intensely interesting 
situation by disquisitions—say on 
the return of the Jews, or the ap- 
pearance of infusoria under the 
microscope. 

The aim of a novel is to interest 
and amuse, to charm away care, 
and to make us forget for a while 
the dulness and weariness of real 
life in the bright colouring, the 
startling incidents, the beauty and 
the harmony of the world of imagi- 
nation. 

Owens Blackburne has the gift of 
interesting in an eminent degree, 
and she has also keen insight into 
character, though she does not tire 
the reader with commonplaces de- 
livered in language of oracular ob- 
security, as if they were profound 
truths brought to the surface for the 
first time, and given to us covered 
with the hard, rough grit of primi- 
tive formations. On the contrary, 
her language is clear, vigorous, and 
simple, and the vivacity of her style 
carries on the reader without effort 
to the end. With the sense of 
innate power she is fearless, know- 
ing that whatever is said naturally 
is said well, and is content not to 
trust too much to study, or the 
dabbling with scientific manuals, 
but to leave something to impulse 
when writing, to the instincts of 
the artist, and the inner light we 
call genius. 

With Ouida she has no affinity ; 
none of her stormy grandeur, or 
lava fires of devastating feeling. 
But then Ouida stands alone and 
apart from most female writers; 
alone by her passionate soul, her 
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glittering language, and the magic 
power by which she can elevate the 
meanest lifeor redeem the lowest, 
and transfigure it to glory by giving 
to it one divine grace. Nor will 
Ouida ever found a school, like 
Miss Braddon and Miss Broughton, 
who number disciples, followers, and 
imitators by the score, for culture 
such as Ouida possesses is as rare 
amongst women as the deep ear- 
nestness which lies at the base of 
her artist soul, and of the varied 
passion she pourtrays. 

Yet Owens Blackburne is not 
without the power to turn the key 
that unlocks the deeper mysteries 
of life. Her first novel, ‘The 
Modern Parrhasius,” which excited 
great attention in literary circles, is 
founded on that strange mystery 
of our nature, half physical half 
psychical, which no science has 
been able to solve, though none can 
deny its existence—the magnetic 
power which is exercised by some 
natures over others; a power that 
cannot be resisted, and is often 
fatal in its effects. The touch, the 
voice, the very presence of the 
magnetizer in the room radiates an 
electricity that paralyses the victim ; 
volition is suspended, the intellect 
ceases to act, all efforts at resist- 
ance are vain, the magnetic influence 
gathers force at every moment, and 
the subjugation is complete. It is 
not love; reason and sense often 
try to war against the fatality, yet 
nothing can break the bondage. It 
is inflexible as the laws of attrac- 
tion and repulsion that govern the 
universe. This strange and mystic 
force by which one human being 
sinks under the domination of 
another, helpless and passive, is 
exemplified with much power in 
“*The Modern Parrhasius,” showing 
that the author had _ deeply 
studied the effects on the female 
mind of this fatal sorcery. 

The hero, a doctor and spiritualist, 
a man of weird fancies and powerful 
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volition, has dreamed all his life of 
the possibility of meeting another 
soul that he could subjugate en- 
tirely to his influence; strain away 
the life, as it were, and add it to his 
own by strong volition so that he 
would live with the strength of two 
lives, two natures, but moved by only 
one will, Chance places him one 
day at a dinner-party beside a 
beautiful girl. She has hitherto had 
the usual commonplace life of a 
woman, still seeking her conquests 
with the hope of « successful mar- 
riage in the end; but when the 
deep eyes of the magnetizer rest on 
hers, she feels that her destiny is 
fixed, and he also, by his subtle clair- 
voyance, knows that he has at last 
met the human soul that he is to 
draw and absorb into his own. The 
ae of this magnetic passion 
ecomes tragic in the highest de- 
gree—a result which is strictly true 
to nature and fact, for these in- 
fluences which our forefathers called 
sorcery and witchcraft, are always 
fatal. There is something demo- 
niacal in the power which can take 
the volition, the intellect, the soul 
from a living human being, and 
then act on it as if it were but a 

iece of cunning mechanism, an 
instrument to be touched to mirth 
or sadness, to passion or apathy, at 
the caprice of the master. Sin and 
crime have come of such influences, 
and the weird tragedies of many 
fated lives. 

Owens Blackburne’s next novel 
“A Woman Scorned,” is laid 
amidst Irish scenes, by the beau- 
tiful banks of the Boyne. It isa 
story of love and hate, of passion 
and crime, worked out with con- 
siderable dramatic power. In- 
deed, the author’s genius is essen- 
tially dramatic, and if she turns 
her intellect to writing for the 
stage, there can be no doubt of 
her success. This very novel could 
be easily dramatized, for the situa- 
tions are all scenic and striking. 


Every chapter is a bold, well-defined 
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picture, and the subordinate Irish 
characters, with their blended 
humour and pathos, are wonder- 
fully true to life; especially the 
old Irish nurse, as important a 
member of the family bousehold 
in Ireland as in ancient Greece— 
the trusted confidante, the ad- 
viser, the organiser, and arranger 
of the family life—and even by 
this one admirable picture we can 
see how truly ard sympathetically 
the author has studied the soft and 
tender lights of the composite and 
singular Irish nature. 

There are two heroines, the elder 
sister, proud, imperious, a social 
queen by right of her beauty and 
her stately grace; the younger, 
a step-sister, daughter of a gover- 
ness, their father’s second wife, 
who is looked upon as a mere 
weed in her path by the haughty 
beauty who rules the household of 
the O’Driscolls. The contrast is 
dramatic between the two sisters ; 
the one who thinks the world 
should be at her feet, and the 
other a simple wildflower, strug- 
gling upwards to the light through 
the heavy and depressing atmo- 
sphere of humiliation that surrounds 
her. But her elastic Irish nature 
cannot be crushed. Her “ petu- 
lant, quick replies” repels the 
scorn of her sister, and she springs 
up from beneath the trampling 
foot with a pérsistent courage that 
enlists all our sympathies on her 
side in the war of temperaments 
and destinies. 

There is but one hero, and both 
sisters are in love with him—hence 
comes the drama of three lives, 
carried on with unfailing  in- 
terest through a series of highly 
sensational scenes. The elder 
sister manifests her love through 
crime; the younger through suf- 
fering; but which sister conquers 
in the end we leave the reader 
to discover. 

There is some humour (a quality 
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rare amongst female writers) and 
a quick perception of the ludicrous 
in the author's nature; the de- 
scription of the rich, good-natured, 
but homely squire who falls in love 
with the younger sister, and pines 
from unrequited passion, is full of 
amusing but not sharp or disagree- 
able caricature. We like the old 
gentleman amazingly, and cannot 
but feel sorry that he was so badly 
treated by the little wildflower 
The interest of the plot is well 
sustained throughout, and there is 
a dash in the style, a vivacity of 
treatment, and rapid movement of 
the story which excites and carries 
on the reader easily to the end. 

As novels have become a neces- 
sary stimulant to the age, wearied 
with over-lecturing and dogmatic 
teaching, we cordially recommend 
the sparkling cup offered by Owens 
Blackburne as a pleasant andJfexhila- 
rating tonic. The mission of the 
novelist is simply to amuse, not 
to instruct, and there can be no 
brighter, better, or more interest- 
ing narrator of tales of passion, 
and incident, of life as it is, or 
of life in its exceptional phases, 
than the gifted author of “The 
Modern Parrhasius,’” and “A 
Woman Scorned.’ 


Journal of Commodore Good- 
enough, R.N., C.B.,C.M.G., Edited, 
with a memoir, by his widow. Lon- 
don: Henry 8. King and Co., 1876. 
—Twelve months ago the subject of 
this memoir met a sad and tragic 
death when senior officer on the 
Australian station. In command of 
the Pearl he visited the island of 
Santa Cruz in the South Pacific, 
the inhabitants of which were re- 
ported unfriendly. Anxious to 
establish amicable relations with 
them, he incautiously landed with- 
out adopting sufficient precaution, 
and was treacherously attacked. 
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He received a severe arrow wound 
in his side, and only survived eight 
days. Thus suddenly cut off in 
the pride of aaa the full 
glow and promise of an honourable 
professional career, it was some 
consolation to relatives and friends 
that he fell a sacrifice to his 
humane intentions in the discharge 
of his duty. His death was justly 
regarded from a professional point 
of view as a loss to the country, 
for the service could not boast a 
more accomplished, zealous, and 
promising officer. 

James Graham Goodenough was 
born on the 8rd of December, 
1830, at Stoke Hill, near Guildford, 
Surrey. His father was the son of 
the Bishop of Carlisle, had been 
Head Master of Westminster 
School, was a canon of West- 
minster, and subsequently became 
Dean of Wells. He took the name 
of Graham from his godfather, Sir 
James Graham, then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, which circumstance 
determined his education for the 
naval profession. He remained 
under his father’s tuition till he 
was seven years old, when he spent 
nearly three years at a school in 
Berks; but before be had com- 
pleted his tenth year he entered 
‘Westminster, and continued there 
until he entered the navy in May, 
1844, when only thirteen years of 
age. In the following July he was 
appointed to the Collingwood, Capt. 
Smart, and in September sailed for 
the Pacific. 

Captain, afterwards Admiral, Sir 
Robert Smart is stated to have 
been “a man of high professional 
ability, of the purest integrity and 
elevation of character,’ who took 
the greatest interest in the progress 
and well-being of his young officers. 
Young Goodenough is represented 
as having from his earliest years 
manifested great determination and 
strength of character, and feeling a 
laudable ambition to succeed in his 
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profession, he from the first re- 
solved to direct all his energies to 
that. end. The naval instructor 
on board the Collingwood “pos- 
sessed the rare talent, not only of 

teaching well, but of inspiring his 

pupils with interest in, and liking 

for, their studies.” It was left 

optional with the naval cadets 

whether they would keep night 

watch or not, and also whether 

they would study foreign languages 

as well as the ordinary professional 

studies. Young Gvodenough elec- 

ted to do both, and to the admir- 

able teaching of his naval instructor 

he was indebted for acquiring a 

very complete knowledge of French 

and Spanish. He subsequently be- 
came, indeed, a very accomplished 
linguist, and attained proficiency in 
seven languages, which proved 
highly advantageous to him on 
more than one occasion during his 
brief but distinguished career. 

After four years of service the 
Collingwood returned to England, 
and was paid off in August, 1848. 
A friend and schoolfellow says that 
“as a midshipman young Good- 
enough fulfilled the promise he had 
given as a boy at Westminster. 
Always modest and unassuming, he 
naturally took the lead in every- 
thing; the best as a linguist, in 
navigation, in seamanship, in gun- 
nery, and all exercises, and amongst 
the foremost in all expeditions.” 
That this high testimony was not 
attributable to the partiality of 
friendship is evidenced by the fact 
that when Captain Smart was asked 
by the port-admiral at Portsmouth 
to point out any officers with whom 
he was specially satisfied; among 
others, Goodenough was brought 
forward, and his certificate endorsed, 
“ An officer of promise.” 

After six weeks’ leave at home, 
he was appointed to the Cyclops, 
October, 1848, and sailed for the 
coast of Africa. In August, 1849, 
he applied for and obtained permis- 
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sion to return to England for the 

se of competing at the Royal 
Naval College for the lieutenant’s 
commission, which was then annu- 
ally given to the mate who, after a 
year’s study, passed the best exami- 
nation. He returned to England 
in December, 1849, in June, 1850, 
passed as mate, and in July, 1851, 
obtained, by a most successful 
examination, the lieutenant’s com- 
mission. 

In September, 1851, he was ap- 
pointed to the Centaur, bearing the 
flag of Rear-Admiral Henderson, 
commanding the South American 
station. Here he remained until 
the outbreak of the war with 
Russia in 1854, when the Centaur 
was suddenly recalled. He was 
most anxious to obtain an appoint- 
ment to a ship destined for service 
in the Black Sea, but failed, and 
was sent to the Calcutta guardship 
at Plymouth. Shortly after he 


sailed in the Royal William to con- 
vey troops to Bomarsund, and re- 


turned with a cargo of Russian 
prisoners. He was then appointed 
to the Hastings, Captain Caffin, as 
gunnery lieutenant, and again visited 
the Baltic. He assisted at the 
bombardment of Sweaborg, but 
there was little scope in the Baltic 
for the display of the wonted skill 
and valour of the British navy. 

In the winter of 1855 he re- 
turned to England, and the follow- 
ing spring obtained his first inde- 
pendent commission—the Goshawk 
gunboat at Woolwich. In August 
of the same year he was paid off, 
and appointed first lieutenant of 
the Raleigh, bearing the broad 
pendant of Commodore Hon. H. 
Keppel, and sailed for China. Sub- 
sequently transferred to the flag- 
ship Calcutta as second lieutenant, 
he participated in the taking of 
Canton, and the capture of the 
Taku forts. The Calcutta was or- 
dered home and paid off in August, 
1859, but as hostilities were re- 
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sumed, he returned to China in 
command of the Renard sloop of 
war, was present at the second 
taking of the Taku forts in com- 
mand of a flotilla of boats, and 
after much active service obtained 
leave and returned to England in 
February, 1862. 

His health at this time was rather 
impaired, and this was the principal 
reason that caused his return to 
England. He was constantly suffer- 
ing from fever and ague. Besides 
“he felt he was losing ground pro- 
fessionally from being so long awa 
from England, and getting behind- 
hand as regarded inventions, or 
whatever was new and active in the 
naval service. He was never so 
happy as when fully employed, and 
often in writing says, ‘ Hard work 
as usual agrees with me;’ or ‘I am 
fortunate in always having some- 
thing to do;’ ‘For a long time I 
have never been a week at anchor,’ 
and such expressions as these. 
Having a constant desire to be 
always learning something, as soon 
as he felt he had mastered any sub- 
ject, or any piece of work, and that 
his full powers were no longer re- 
quired, he sought for some new 
object on which to expend them.” 

In July, 1862, he joined the 
flagship Revenge as commander, 
under the former captain of the 
Collingwood, now Admiral Smart, 
who commanded the Channel Squad- 
ron. At the close of 1863 he was 
sent by the Government on a 
special mission to the United 
States, for the purpose of procuring 
information respecting the im- 
provements alleged to have taken 
place in naval science in conse- 
quence of the war with the South- 
ern Confederacy. The manner in 
which he acquitted himself of the 
delicate duties of this mission gave 
great satisfaction, and his services 
were duly appreciated. 

In May, 1864, he married Vic- 
toria, daughter of W. J. Hamilton, 
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Esq., and while travelling in Swit- 
zerland in the August following, he 
received from Admiral Smart, then 
commander-in-chief of the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron, an offer of the 
post of flag-captain, with the com- 
mand of his new flag-ship the 
Victoria, the last of the glorious old 
three-deckers that was sent out, in 
which he sailed for Malta in 
November. 

The term of Admiral Smart’s 
command of the Mediterranean 
Squadron having expired in 1866, 
Goodenough left with him, and 
shortly after was appointed flag- 
captain under Admiral Warren in 
command of the Channel Squadron, 
which he retained until October, 
1870. 

He then volunteered to assist in 
the distribution of “The French 
Peasant Relief Fund,” and re- 
mained some months in France. 
On his return he served as a mem- 
ber of a “Committee on Designs 
for Ships of War,” appointed by 
the Admiralty, and was afterwards 
appointed naval attaché to the 
maritime courts of Europe, with 
orders to visit the different arsenals 
of the Continent, and report to the 
Foreign Office upon the navies of 
the European powers. He visited 
among other places all the dock- 
yards of France, and as part of his 
experience of the regard for the 
Republic among sensible men, he 
relates the following :— 


“Orders having been received to 
announce the establishment of the 
Republic, an admiral mustered the 
crew of his flag-ship on the quar- 
ter deck, and informed them of the 
change in the government, and that 
the motto of France from henceforth 
would be ‘ Liberté, Fraternité, Eyalité!’ 
The men were dismissed, and were 
leaving the deck, when he suddenly 
recalled them, adding, ‘ Seulement, 
mes enfants, souvenez-vous d’une chose 
—c'est que la liberté n'embarque 
jamais !'” 
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In April, 1873, Captain Good- 
enough was appointed to relieve 
Commodore Stirling in command 
of the Australian station. He sailed 
in the Pearl, and was specially 
instructed to proceed in the first 
instance to Fiji, and in conjunc- 
tion with H.M.’s Consul, Mr. 
Layard, to report on the state 
of the group of islands, and 
on the advisability of their annexa- 
tion to the British Crown. Itisa 
pity his report to the Government 
is not given in the volume before 
us, for we know it was most in- 
teresting and valuable, and warmly 
advocated annexation on which the 
Government acted. From Fiji he 
proceeded to his Australian com- 
mand, and at the various ports he 
visited established the most friendly 
relations with the inhabitants. 

The last fatal cruise of Commo- 
dore Goodenough was commenced 
in June, 1875. He conveyed to 
Fiji the newly-appointed governor, 
Sir Arthur Gordon. From Fiji the 
Pearl proceeded to various other 
islands in the South Pacific; it being 
the Commodore's most anxious de- 
sire to establish friendly relations 
with the natives, in whose 
peaceful disposition generally, if 
approached in a conciliatory man- 
ner, he evidently reposed too much 
confidence. 

On the 12th of August the Pearl 
was off Santa Cruz, and the Com- 
modore writes in his journal, under 
that date, that he thought the 
natives inclined to be “most 
friendly and anxious to be civil by 
coming out to us in canoes, and 
looking as if they wished to 
please.” But he soon changed 
his opinion, for having landed he 
was treacherously attacked. The 
following is his own account of 
what took place, as written in his 
journal on the 17th of August, five 
days after the attack:— 


“TI went on shore with two boats, 
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but as I got near the shore I saw a 
number of canoes hastening to the 
place at which I was going to land, so 
made signal for a third to follow. As 
we drew into the shore canoes came 
about us, eager, vociferous, and friendly, 
and with arather villanous look. They 
are big compared to some other island- 
ers about here, are not at all dark, 
some being very light, and with very 
light hair; but betel-nut chewing is 
universal. All mouths are full of a 
chocolate and black masticated mass, 
and teeth are as black as jet, with great 
lumps of the lime with which they 
chew the betel adhering as ‘tartar’ to 
their teeth. 

“ After touching the beach, I re- 
mained some minutes in the boat, so as 
not to alarm the people by too sudden 
moves or gestures, and gave away 
some pieces of calico, bargaining at the 
same time a knife or two for some 
pretty matting. Gradually they seemed 
to be less timid, and one man came up 
with a present of a little yam, and I 
gave him some calico, with which he 
seemed pleased. They then began to 
beckon us individually up to their vil- 
lage close to, and we went up with all 
precaution, keeping our eyes about us, 
and the third boat’s crew remaining on 
the beach. 

“Tt came on to rain heavily, and at 
their invitation we went into the houses 
nearest the beach, and under cover of 
a half-finished house. But after a time 
(for the rain was heavy, and for half an 
hour) I began to notice that they 
looked round, and withdrew themselves 
from every roof where we were, and 
were inclined to separate from us. 
Meantime the rain cleared up, and a 
man was very eager that I should 
accompany him along the beach to, as 
I suppose, the next village. The others 
remained by the boats, and I called 
eight or ten round me, and followed 
the men. 

“ However, after three hundred yards 
or more of beach I saw the village a 
long way off, and said, ‘Oh! this isn’t 
quite prudent; I must set an example 
of sticking to the orders which I have 
given. We'll visit the other village by 
boat;’ and I tried to explain to my 
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native friend that I would do so, and 
all of us turned back. 

“As I got near the boats I said, 
‘Order everyone into the boats;’ and 
seeing every one near, turned to see if 
any were behind me. I saw Harrison 
up a little passage between a stone wall 
and the side of a hut, and but just 
above the white coral sand beach, and 
went up to him to see what he was 
about and to be with him. He was 
bargaining for some arrows with a tall 
man, who held his bow in his left 
hand, and was twiddling his arrows in 
a rather hectoring way, as I thought. 

“Casting my eye to the left I saw a 
man with a gleaming pair of black eyes 
fitting un arrow to a string, and in an 
instant, just as I was thinking it must 
be a sham menace, and stared him in 
the face, thud came the arrow into my 
left side. I felt astounded. I shouted 
‘To the boats!’ pulled the arrow out, 
and threw it away (for which I am 
sorry), and leapt down the beach, hear- 
ing a flight of arrows pass. At my 
first sight of them all were getting in 
and shoving off, and I leapt into the 
whaler; then feeling she was not clear 
of the ground, jumped out, and helped 
to push her out into deep water, and 
while doing so another arrow hit my 
head a good sharp rap, leaving an inch 
and a half of its bone head sticking in 
my hat. * 

“TI ordered the armed men to fire, and 
instantly the arrow flights ceased. I 
looked round, and the boats were clear 
of the beach. Perry immediately 
chewed and sucked my wound, and on 
my coxswain and cook saying they 
were hit, sucked their wounds too, 
which were quite slight. I asked,‘ Are 
all in the boats ?” and was answered by 
Jones, the coxswain of the first cutter, 
‘All in, sir! and I’m wounded.’ 

“ My only object in firing was to stop 
their arrows and to drive them off, and 
I went back to the ship, and hoisted 
the boats up, intending to do nothing 
to them.” 


The wound was burned with 
caustic and poulticed, as it was 
supposed the arrow was poisoned 


* Six in all were wounded : the Commodore, his coxswain, and his cook (in the whaler), 
the coxswain of one of the cutters, and two young seamen named Rayner and Smale, one in 


each cutter—these two last fatally. 
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which it was not.’ On consideration 
he deemed it better that he should 
punish the treacherous attack of 
the natives in some way, so he sent 
a party on shore to burn a few 
huts, but ordered them before 
landing to fire a blank volley to 
frighten away the natives, and en- 
sure no life being taken. This 
order being repeated three times, 


s0 anxious was he in his own words. 


“to run no risk of hurting either 
our own people, or the wretched 
islanders.” 

By the advice of his surgeon the 
course of the Pearl was shaped 
southward, and it was intended 
to make either Brisbane or Sydney. 
On the 17th, the last day he wrote 
in his journal, the first symptoms 
of tetanus became manifest, and he 
writes :— 


“To-day is Tuesday, just five days; 
it seems but a day. In five days more 
we shall be able to say that all danger 
of poisoning is over; but from the first 
moment I have kept the possibility 
steadily before me, so as to be prepared; 
it is very good to be brought to look 
upon a near death as more than usually 
probable. 

“ The weather is lovely, and entirely 
favourable to the little wounds, which 
are absuredly small. My only trouble 
1s a pain in the small of my back, which 
is a little against my sleeping. I am 
exceedingly well. 

“T have asked Perry to put out a 
statement for the papers, so that we 
may have no outrageously foolish 
stories. I can only imagine the motive 
to have been plunder, or a sort of run- 
ning-a-muck. I don’t feel——” 


_At this point some one entered 
his cabin, he put down the pen 


which was never resumed. ‘I'he 
next day the symptoms became 
more marked, and, growing gradu- 
ally worse he died on the 20th of 
August at a quarter past five in the 
afternoon—* so quietly and peace- 
fully that the exact moment was 
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only perceptible to him who held 
his pulse.” 

The Pearl at that time was about 
500 miles from Sydney, which har- 
bour was entered on Monday the 
28rd, and next day the funeral took 
place. The two sailors, who died 
of wounds received at the same 
time, were buried in separate graves 
on each side of their esteemed com- 
mander, while the Colonial Govern- 
ment, sustained by the unanimous 
desire of the population, did all 
that could be done to have the 
funeral rites honoured in a manner 
befitting the sad and solemn occa- 
sion, 

In producing his volume his 
widow has performed a “labour of 
love,” which we must not scan too 
critically. Indeed, on the whole, 
we must say that the volume is 
highly commendable. We have an 
excellent portrait of the commodore, 
with three good maps illustrative 
of his special services, while his 
journal is illustrated with descrip- 
tive woodcuts. It is altogether an 
excellent work, and we highly com- 
mend it. 


The Influence of Descartes on 
Metaphysical Speculation in England. 
Being a Degree Thesis. By the 
Rey. W. Cunningham. Macmillan 
and Co., London and Cambridge, 
1876.—The volume before us 
possesses undoubted merit as an 
academical exercise, showing exten- 
sive reading and careful study. At 
the same time it does not appear 
to us likely to interest or benefit 
many readers of the average type. 
None can enter into it who have 
not a greater familiarity with 
metaphysical speculation than is 
possessed by the general public. 
The narrow limits within which the 
work is necessarily confined pre- 
clude the possibility of any adequate 
account of the various systems of 
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philosophy to which it refers, and 
which the author expressly states 
he has discussed only so far as was 
needful to show the influence of 
Descartes on English thinkers. 
Hence those whose studies do not 
happen to have lain in this direc- 
tion—and they are no doubt the 
majority—must be at a loss to com- 
prehend or appreciate the brief 
allusions |to philosophers and their 
works. 

On the other hand, the com- 
paratively few who are well versed 
in English philosophy must be 
quite able to trace the influence 
of Descartes upon it without Mr. 
Cunningham’s assistance. The 
only question is, whether they will 
think it worth while to spend 
much time in the task. One is 
tempted to ask, is not such an in- 
quiry more curious than useful ? 
The chief thing to be determined 
with regard to any system of philo- 
sophy would seem to be how far 
it is true, not how it originated. 
Mr. Cunningham maintains that 
no system of philosophy can be 
pronounced untrue, but every one 
contains truth of permanent value. 


“Each age has contributed a phase 
of truth, or has amassed experience for 
other ages to explain. The part given 
by each age is valuable not only as a 
landmark, to show how far we have 
travelled, but as one of the wheels 
which have borne us along. It was 
necessary that each system should 
come to clear the way for other 
thinkers, and also to give utterance 
to a thought which should be true and 
of value for all time. 

‘In the empirical sciences each false 
hypothesis becomes utterly worthless: 
in Philosophy a refuted system still 
maintains its place. The Understand- 
_ Ing reigns in the empirical sciences, it 
comes forward to pronounce its ab- 
stract judgment—the system is not 
true, therefore false. 

“If we take the same method, we 
shall get an utterly false view of the 
history of Philosophy, as if it were a 
succession of systems of opinions fol- 
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lowing one another in time, refuting 
one another, and then passing away 
without result. But Philosophy is the 
study of a whole; each of these sys- 
tems has been an attempted delinea- 
tion of that whole; each of them is of 
far higher importance for us than they 
would be if they merely aroused a 
passing curiosity as to what was 
thought of the matter in this or that 
particular age. 

“The history of the empirical 
sciences is only a barren account of 
false abstractions, which have been in 
vogue at one time or another: but the 
history of Philosophy enables us to 
review the various phases of truth 
which have been prominent to differ- 
ent minds; phases which are onl 
phases (and therefore false), whic! 
may differ in importance, but all of 
which are true, since they depict a 
portion of reality which has been 
neglected at other times.” 


It is not very easy to understand 
how phases can be false and yet 
all true. Nor does Mr. Cunning- 
ham satisfactorily explain why a 
refuted system of philosophy should 
be so much more highly valued than 
an exploded scientific theory. The 
fact that science endeavours to ex- 
plain the phenomena of external 
nature, and philosophy is occupied 
with those of human nature, is not 
a sufficient reason. If there is, as 
Mr. Cunningham asserts, “a con- 
necting unity, or traceable order of 
development,” in philosophical 
systems, this is surely much more 
evidently and indisputably true of 
scientific theories. 

Mr. Cunningham occupies far too 
much space with his introduction, 
in which he discusses the abstract 
question how far a system of philo- 
sophy is affected by preceding 
systems and surrounding circum- 
stances. After a long preamble, 


full of wearisome repetitions, he 
arrives at the following conclusion : 
—‘ Each separate system, then, is 
dependent on the expressions of the 
Idea which it finds around it, and 
from which it gathers some phase 
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of the Truth which it imperfectly 
represents.” What is meant by 
“the Idea” is not distinctly ex- 
plained, but the general meaning 
seems to be, that philosophers are 
assisted in the construction of their 
systems by the attempts of their 
predecessors, which surely required 
no such laboured statement to ex- 
plain and substantiate it. 

When Mr. Cunningham comes to 
the proper subject of his work, he 
writes with less circumlocution and 
repetition, but falls into the oppo- 
site fault of excessive brevity, as 
might naturally be expected from 
the attempt to notice so many 
philosophical systems within the 
narrow limits of a degree thesis. 
The evil might have been avoided, 
or at any rate diminished, if he 
had confined his attention to the 
most prominent writers in English 
philosophy, instead of cramming 
into his pages a number of com- 
paratively unknown names. His 
allusions and descriptions are often 
so brief as to be unintelligible, 
except to those who have made 
English philosophy their special 
study. It must be admitted that 
he manages in a few words to de- 
scribe the leading features of a 
philosophical system with clearness 
and general accuracy. There is 
truth in the distinction he draws 
between Bacon and Descartes :— 
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“The aim of the two men is quite 
different; Bacon desires knowledge in 
order that man’s physical wants may 
be better supplied: Descartes seeks 
for truth which shall satisfy the crav- 
ings of his own heart, though he does 
not altogether neglect the other ad- 
vantages, ‘This difference in their dis- 
positions might be illustrated from 
their lives no less than from their 
philosophies; in the last it is very pro- 
nounced, and the superficial resem- 
blaince is probably not due to more 
than the close similiarity of their sur- 
roundings: their constructive philoso- 
phers are absolutely distinct. 


“Bacon cannot analyze knowledge 
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into elements. The various sensuous 
impressions are perfectly simple so far 
as he sees; nature impresses them on 
the mind, and the mind must receive 
them as they come; but it does not 
occur to him that there is any other 
difficulty, or that the sensation in an 
unprejudiced mind could be open to 
doubt at all. Let us get these undis- 
torted sensations, we shall then have 
knowledge of nature and power over 
nature. 

“‘ Descartes, on the other hand, feels 
strongly the distinction between his 
own thinking power and the convic- 
tions it gives him, and the reports that 
are brought to him by others; the 
further question occurs, why are the 
reports of my senses to be trusted ? 
The systems of philosophy do not 
satisfy me; am I justified in letting my 
senses do so either? Here we have 
the recognition of mind as something 
distinct from its impressions; we 
find a permanent ego, not a mere 
flux of sensations which have nothing 
in common but that they are received 
from without. 

“It is the recognition of mind as 
distinguished from its impressions that 
marks the difference between Des- 
cartes and Bacon. Bacon’s philoso- 
phy did not rise above sensation, Des- 
cartes recognized mind as distinct from 
its sensations. Self-culture was his 
aim in life, and the recognition of self ~ 
in knowledge was his contribution to 
the progress of Philosophy.” 


Mr. Cunningham has some just 
observations on Descartes’ famous 
first principle, ‘“ Cogito ergo sum,” 
which, he says, is not intended to 
be an argument, so much as a state- 
ment of fact. ‘* The phrase is given 
as an example of a mental condition 
which is absolutely free from the 
possibility of doubt—the immediate 
knowledge of its own state by the 
mind; but such knowledge it is 
impossible to describe, nor can its 
validity be proved without a mani- 
fest paralogism, examples of which 
may be culled from the pages of 
Sir William Hamilton.” 

Mr. Cunningham’s composition 
is sometimes scarcely so correct as 
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might be expected from an academi- 
cal exercise. The following is not 
awell constructed sentence: “ The 
method which he pursued then was 
based, not on a theory as to how 
discoveries might be made, but 
from consideration of the way in 
which they had been made.” Else- 
where we find this inelegancy: 
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are ones where it seems extremely 
probable, &c.” In one or two in- 
stances Mr. Cunningham is guilty 
of grammatical error, as, ¢.g., where 
he says “the truth or falsehood of 
the others depend, &c.” Faults of 
this sort, which might be overlooked 
in a popular work, are out of place 
in a degree thesis. 


| 
| 
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“The passages pointed out below 





The Odes of Horace literally translated in Metre. By Arthur Way, M.A. 
Henry S. King & Co.—In an ably written introduction Mr. Way addresses 
those who, like himself, are engaged in classical tuition, and dilates upon 
the difficulty of making boys appreciate the excellence of Horace’s 
poetry, or even believe that he is a poet at all. He thinks this arises in 
a great measure from the practice of requiring them to translate his verse 
into prose, which is at the best a poor copy of the original, and is often 
so bald and uncouth as to be hardly intelligible. Hence he suggests 
that they should be encouraged and assisted to translate in poetical 
language, and with a rhythmical movement corresponding in some degree 
to that of the original, though without any attempt to reproduce the 
same metres. Asa specimen of what may be done in this way he has 
published the present translation of the Odes, which, it will be seen, 
differs from most others in being intended to serve a strictly practical 

urpose. 

' We are inclined to think the causes of the difficulty which Mr. Way 
regrets, lie deeper than he seems to suppose. At the age when boys are 
set to read and learn Horace they cannot have sufficient maturity of 
mind and acquaintance with general literature to perceive the exquisite 
felicity of phrase and finish of composition for which Horace is pre- 
eminent. It is scarcely reasonable to expect that they can duly appre- 
ciate the poet’s good sense or beauty of expression, until a later period 
of their studies. They must first see more of life, and acquire some 
familiarity with the best poets in their own and other languages. 

Meanwhile they must obtain a thorough mastery of the language in 
which Horace wrote, the forms and meaning of words and phrases, the 
laws of syntax, and the structure of his various metres, which necessarily 
involves toilsome work calculated to render him anything but a favourite 
with them. They must go through the process of translating word for 
word—mentally, if not aloud or in writing—with literal accuracy, even 
though it be impossible to do this in pure flowing English. This is 
universally admitted. The only question is whether they should be ex- 
pected, not merely to get a correct idea of Horace’s meaning, but also 
to give an adequate representation of it in their own language. . 

It is allowed on all hands that the charm of poetry consists very much in 
the form of expression, which cannot be altered at all without loss of effect. 
This applies with especial force to Horace’s Odes, which would never 
have been preserved so long and admired 0 highly for the thought alone. 
Granting that an accurate grammatical knowledge of Horace is not all 
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that may be desired, is it not all that can reasonably be expected of 
boys ? 

Considering how many older and wiser heads than theirs have failed 
in the attempt to produce satisfactory renderings of Horace in English 
verse, we think their time might be more profitably employed otherwise 
than in such work. Let them, by all means, as Mr. Way suggests, be 
taught to avoid prosaic expressions, and translate as poetically as is con- 
sistent with strict accuracy, but we see no virtue in the little artifices of 
style which Mr. Way seems to value so highly and practises so freely. 
“Such, for instance, are those slight inversions of order by which the 
verb or objective case commences the sentence, or the adjective follows 
the noun, or verbal forms in eth are employed.” They are allowable 
enough to meet the exigencies of verse, but not otherwise desirable. 

The following is Mr. Way’s version of quam memento :— 


“Remember thou to keep in time of hardship 
Constant thy soul, which else can not be chastened 

From overweening exultation 

In wealth, O Dellius, who must die 
Whether thou hast lived all thy life in sorrow, 
Or all through festal days on lawn secluded 

‘Hast, there reclining, cheered thyself 

With inner brand of wine Falernian. 

Why love the giant pine and silver poplar 
With boughs to link a hospitable shade ? 

Why doth the fleeting water struggle 

To flutter down its winding channel ? 

Bid them bring hither wines and perfumes, also 
The lovely rose’s blooms too early-fading 

While fortune yet permits, and life, 

And black threads of the Sisters Three. 
Thou shalt forsake thy purchased parks and mansion, 
Thy villa that the tawny Tiber lappeth 

Thou shalt forsake, and of thy riches 

High-piled thy heir shall take possession. 
No matter whether ’neath the sky thou dwellest 
Rich, and from Inachus of old descended, 

Or poor, and of the meanest house, 

Thou victim of unpitying Orcus. 
To the same bourn we all are driven. The lot 
Of all within the urn is tossing, sooner 

Or later to leap forth and place us 

Within the boat for endless exile.” 


Mr. Way would hardly maintain that as an English poetical composi- 
tio: this has any great beauty. Whatever excellence it has must consist 
in its being a faithful rendering of the original, which he professes to 
have “literally translated.” That it is so for the most part, we are quite 
willing to admit, but we maintain that he has completely altered, and not 
at all improved, Horace’s meaning in the first stanza. What Horace says 
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is simply this: Keep your mind undisturbed in adversity, and also (or 
not less) under restraint in prosperity. To translate non secus tempera- 
tam by “ which else cannot be chastened,” introduces a foreign idea and 
quite spoils the sense. Again, the third stanza is utterly at variance with 
the ordinary reading of the original, which is a relative clause beginning 
with “where,” not an interrogative one. Nothing can well be more 
absurd than to ask why the pine and poplar love to link a hospitable 
shade, and why the water struggles to go down its winding channel. 
Surely Mr. Way does not require to be told that amare often means, not to 
love, but to be wont, like the corresponding word in Greek. He does 
his scholarship no credit by elsewhere favouring the derivation of dirus 
from de ird, and translating it by “ vengeful.” 

Mr. Way is more successful in his rendering of Solvitur diris hiems, 
which runs thus,— 





“ Keen winter is melting away with the welcome change of spring and the west 
wind, 
And the rollers are drawing the dry keels seaward ; 
Nor now does the flock find joy in the byre, nor yet the hind by the ingle, 
And with hoary rime are the meadows whitened ; 
Now with the moon overhead Cytherean Venus is leading the dances, 
And twined with the Nymphs the lovely Graces, 
With footfall alternate are shaking the ground, the while that flaming Vulcan 
Sets the Cyclops’ massy forges a-blazing ; 
Now is it meet to entwine the glossy head with the verdant myrtle 
Or the flower that the soil unfettered produces ; 
Now too is it meet to do sacrifice in the shady groves unto Faunus 
With a lamb, if he asks, or a kid, if he chooseth. 
Pale Death with an impartial foot doth knock at the hovels of poor men 
And castles of princes. O favoured Sestius 
Life's short span forbids us to make a beginning of hope far-reaching ; 
Soon night and the bugbear ghosts will be on thee, 
And Pluto’s straitened abode; and, as soon as thou shalt have thitherward 
- sped thee, 
No sceptre of wine with the dice shalt thou win thee, 
Nor Lycid the dainty wilt thou be adoring, for whom the youths are aflame 
now 


All, and soon will the maidens be kindling.” 


Even here, though Mr. Way gives the sense of the original with close 
fidelity, he fails to reproduce its finished beauty. "What he says of ordi- 
nary translation is not inapplicable to hisown: ‘ Horace’s sportive fancy 
and winsome charm, and melody that rang clear as a silver bell, are 
all spoilt, and we are on disenchanted ground.” It is hard to believe 
that, by reading or writing such versions as this, boys, who have hit erto 
looked upon Horace as a bore, will suddenly wake up to discern beauties 
in him hitherto undiscovered, and make him the constant companion of 
their thoughts. 

In the course of his Introduction Mr. Way throws out the following 
suggestion as to the translation of Homer :— 
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“T am not sure that, after all the various attempts at reproducing in 
English verse the spirit of this stately poet, we might not find that the nearest 
approach to success is to be found in this direction—a literal version in flowing, 
rapid metres, changing, if need be, sometimes, as the tone of the poet changes; 
now with the breathless flight of dactyls or fast-gliding undulations of anapests, 
now with the concentrated energy of long trochaic lines, and anon with the 
calmer stateliness of iambics. Very likely the labour of such an undertaking 
would not fall short of that involved in executing some, perhaps any, of the 
numerous poetical versions already in existence. The work would need a master- 
hand, a man with wealth of diction and fertility in word-handling scarce inferior 
to any poet; but I cannot think our noble English tongue, the language of 
Shakspeare, and Milton, and Tennyson, so poor in descriptive power, so meagre 
in picturesque vocabulary, as to be unable to represent, as closely as one need 
wish, the thoughts of those ‘ far-renowned bards of ancient song.’ ” 


We fail to see the necessity or advantage of the change of metre which 
Mr. Way proposes. He is right enough in thinking that to be a success- 
ful translator one must have, in addition to the requisite scholarship, 
something of the true poet’s imaginative powers, command of language, 
and ear for melody. Provided these qualifications are discernible in a 
translation, the metre adopted is a point of comparatively little conse- 
quence ; and if they are wanting, the most cunningly devised variety of 
measure will be of no avail, Mr. Way’s specimen translations of two or 
three passages certainly have the merit of being literal, nor are they 
without other recommendations; but they do not appear to gain any- 


thing by the varieties of metre, unless it be that greater accuracy is thus 
secured. 


The Regent. A Play, in Five Actsand Epilogue. By J. M. Cuanson. 8S. 
Tinsley, London, 1876.—Murray, the half-brother of Mary Queen of Scots, 
is the Regent of whom this play treats. The time comprised within the 
fivo acts extends from between the murders of Rizzio and Darnley to 
Mary’s confinement in Lochleven. The epilogue, consisting of three 
short scenes, represents the arrest of Lethington and the death of Murray. 
Thus, unlike most epilogues, it is an essential part of the play, forming, 
in fact, a sixth short act. This is an innovation rather than improvement 
upon the usual practice. The author seems to have felt it necessary to 
include the hero’s death within the limits of the play, and yet not to have 
had material enough for an act. At any rate, an epilogue of such length 
and such a nature is a fault in construction. 

Though the time embraced within the limits of the play is short, it 
includes some stirring events, such as Darnley’s murder, Mary’s marriage 
with Bothwell, the armed conference at Carberry, and Mary’s surrender, 
abdication, and confinement in Lochleven. In these events the foremost 
men of the age are more or less concerned. To combine these materials 
in such a way as to produce an effective picture of the past is the task 
which Mr. Chanson has undertaken and performed with a fair degree of 
success on the whole. Generally speaking, he follows the history of the 
time very closely. We have noticed one or two deviations in points of 
detail. Thus he represents Darnley as stabbed by assassins in the house, 
but he is generally supposed to have been overtaken in a garden to which 
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he had escaped, and there strangled with his page. Again, Mr. Chanson 
makes Bothwell escape, at Mary’s suggestion, on the flight of his followers 
from a charge of the enemy. The fact was, however, that Mary, at the 
conference with Kirkcaldy of Grange, in which she surrendered herself, 
stipulated that Bothwell should be allowed to goto Dunbar. Once more, 
Murray is here represented as requiring Mary, on pain of death, to sign 
a declaration that she had of her own free will executed the deed of her 
abdication, which is hardly consistent with the fact that such a declara- 
tion formed part of that deed. Murray’s interview with Mary on this 
subject at Lochleven, appears thus in these pages— 


QureEn. My brother! O mon Dieu, gramercy ! [She embraces him. 
Exit Beaton. 
Have I not pined for this ?— (He puts her from him. 
Ah !—Why so cold ?—Oh, look not on me thus! 
Did you but know how I have sought this hour— 
How the fond surety that it yet would come, 
Has stayed my bursting heart full oft, and staunched 
My galléd tears— 
Methinks a heart of adamant might move 
To conjure show of joy! 
O brother, speak! and be it with a smile. 
Moray. No trite dissembler I 
To conjure smiles, when frowns of Rhadaman’ 
Might better match my thoughts. 
QUEEN. And wherefore should you frown ? 
Moray. O brazen !—Wherefore? 
QUEEN. Oh !— 
Hold, heart !—Again thy trust has failed thee— 
This thy sheet anchor gone—But—hold, hold, heart !— 
Ay, wherefore should you frown? 
Moray. I muse me, Madam, of your hardihood ; 
But judge you not it shall avail you aught : 
For has the har’st doth seed-time follow sure, 
So retribution ever follows wrong. 
QREEN. Not here, my lord, not here. . . 
For lusting Greed, more cruel than the pard, 
Preys on poor trusting Innocence, destroys, 
And battens to the last. But, God be praised, 
There is a life beyond ! 
Moray, This skim of moralizing ill becomes you. 
QurEN Must you alone have privilege P 
Moray. Can’st thou so raise thy hands to Heaven, 
And know them stained so foul ? 
QuzEN. My hands 
Moray. Ay, foul. O wretched thing—thy husband’s blood ! 
QUEEN. Do I yet live ?—Sustain me, God !—— 
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Dare you to say, 


Or hint, or think, that I, the Queen 0’ Scots— 
The blood now tingling in my bursting veins 
From half the bygone kings of Christendom, 
Had stooped so low to do a dastard deed, 

To quit me, shameless, of a once dear mate, 
From whom your wretched self a month foregone, 
By form, in open day, proponed divorce, 

By me declined—for honour and my son— 


Oh, it is monstrous! 


Moray. Do you deny your mating with his slayer? 


QUEEN. 


If he were so, I knew it not. 


The forceful mating—well you know the truth— 
Cool, cool, my brain !—An enemy is here. 


He was a rebel once. O simple I, 


To think the rebel ever was my friend! 

“The nation’s scorn,” quo’ Traitor Morton then. 
Was it for this they friended Hepburn so ? 

They mesh the prey, and forthwith fall upon’t.— 
Light! light! My cozened eyes are dim no more. 


is ** har’st” for harvest. 


These lords—but lime-twigs they—the fowler’s here! 


“ Rhadaman”’ is a forced contraction for Rhadamanthus, still more so 
Elsewhere Mr. Chanson has the abbreviations 


“lotted”’ for allotted, “‘tentive” for attentive, and~‘tent’’ for attention. 
He also affects Scotticisms, and uses strange words, such as “ dule,” 


“ timeous,” and “ timeously.’’ 


Occasionally, too, he throws the accent on 


the wrong syllable of a word, as on the first in “fanatic,” and on the 


second in “ panacea.” 


These blemishes would mar the effect of a greater work than Mr. 
Chanson’s, which, though so far successful as not to be tedious, has no 
claim to skill in construction, stirring incident, startling situation, masterly 
portraiture of character, or powerful expression of feeling. What interest 
there is centres in Mary and Bothwell, rather than the nominal hero of 


the play. 


Weather Charts and Storm Warn- 
ings. By R. H. Scott,M.A. H. 5S. 
KingandCo. London, 1876.—An 
important addition has lately been 
made to the intelligence communi- 
cated by our daily newspapers, in 
the shape of the weather charts, 
which, even with the aid of the ex- 
planatory remarks appended, are 
still far from easy to understand 
properly without some further in- 
formation. 


The special object of Mr. Scott’s 
work is to supply this information. 
As Director of the Meteorological 
Office, he must be considered to 
possess special qualifications for 
the useful task he has undertaken. 
Avoiding theoretical discussion, ex- 
cept so far as is necessary for his 
purpose, he confines himself to a 
simple description of the various 
instruments and methods of weather 
observation now in use, pointing 
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out some of thefimperfections in 
our meterological information, and 
confirming his statements by refer- 
ences to facts. Nothing can be 
clearer than his explanations and 
descriptions, with the numerous 
illustrations by which they are ac- 
companied. ‘To ensure a perfect 
comprehension and recollection of 
his remarks, he takes the trouble 
to recapitulate what he has said, 
not only at the end of separate 
chapters, but also the substance of 
several chapters forming a division 
of the subject. Hence, no one 
can read his work without learn- 
ing the full meaning and value of 
weather charts, and at the same 
time getting a correct idea of the 
present state of our weather know- 
ledge. 

Mr. Scott exposes the error of 
supposing that sufficiently trust- 
worthy indications of weather 
change can be obtained from any 
single barometer, and insists on 
the necessity of comparing the 
readings of barometers at numer- 
ous distant stations, the differences 
between which, like differences in 
level, are denoted by gradients. 
These gradients ‘‘ are expressed in 
hundredths of an inch of mercury 
per one degree of sixty nautical 
miles.” They afford about the best 
available means of learning the 
approach of storms. Even sudden 
changes in a single barometer can- 
not be taken as safe guides. It 
is necessary to compare several, 
spread over a large surface, and to 
do this often. Mr. Scott complains 
that the reports received at the 
Meteorological Office are far from 
frequent enough. 

“ The signal office at Washington 
receives three reports every day 
from each of its stations; but, as is 
well known, that office is most 
liberally supplied with funds by 
Congress. Our own Meteoro- 
logical Office, however, can afford 
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only one at eight a.m., from most 
of our stations, and at best we only 
get additional reports at two P.m. 
and at six p.m. from a few places. 
As regards Sunday mornings, our 
information does not reach us till 
next day.” 

It is only by knowing the me- 
teorological condition of districts 
around us that. we can calculate 
with any approach to certainty as 
to the kind of weather we are 
likely to have; yet this indispens- 
able knowledge is not attainable 
by readers of newspapers, or even 
subscribers to the Daily Weather 
Report, till several hours, and often 
a whole day, after its arrival. If 
reports cannot be obtained more 
than once a day, it would seem 
more convenient to fix eight p.m. 
for their reception than 8 a.m. 
They would then be only about 
twelve hours old by the time they 
reached the public eye, which 
would often make all the difference. 

The information supplied by the 
weather reports is necessarily mea- 
gre; many important particulars, 
especially with regard to the clouds 
and the sky, being omitted. Nor 
are the instruments always so per- 
fect, or the observers so well quali- 
fied, as could be wished. The 
instruments, Mr. Scott says, ought 
to be automatic, showing at a glance 
the movements that have taken 
place since the last preceding ob- 
servation. The observers should 
be persons of out-door occupations, 
practised in noting the changes of 
weather and the preceding meteor- 
ological conditions, such as coast- 
guards, &c. 

In spite, however, of the imper- 
fections attaching to the weather 
charts and reports, Mr. Scott main- 
tains that they may be of service, 
if properly used. 


“These charts are therefore useful 
helps to the local observer, and will be 
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found so by those who study them 
regularly, and combine with that study 
careful and systematic observations of 
their own instruments, and of local 
weather ; but for the purpose of judging 
whether a particular afternoon will be 
wet or fine, which is all that the public 
generally care to know about weather, 
it is obvious that charts which are in 
many places necessarily twenty-four 
hours old cannot be of much service. 
Moreover the phenomena,which we in- 
clude under the general term‘ weather,’ 
often depend in great measure on 
the nature and conformation of the 
ground in the neighbourhood of the 
observer, so that one place will be 
more liable to rain during disturbed 
weather than another, while a 
second will exhibit a greater tendency 
to the formation of fog at a calm period 
than an adjacent district might show. 
As, therefore, such exceptional ten- 
dency is confined to each special 
locality, and does not belong to the 
phenomena produced at all stations by 
the system of circulation prevailing at 
the time, it is necessary that the 
observer who endeavours to forecast 
probable weather should seek to ascer- 
tain under what conditions such pecu- 
liarities manifest themselves, as it 
would be useless to apply merely 
general rules in order to see the mean- 
ing of phenomena of a purely local 
character. : 

* Onthe whole it mustbe said that our 
insular and exposed position precludes 
us, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, from the possibility of issuing 
forecasts of future weather sufficiently 
trustworthy to be worth publication, 
excepting occasionally, and then priu- 
cipal'y for the south-east of England.” 


As to the storm warnings,” Mr. 
Scott shows by a tabular statement, 
that, in the years 1873 and 1874, 
about 80 per cent. of those issued 
proved correct, which is a tolerably 
satisfactory result. 


Sibyl of Cornwall; and the 
Heart's Great Rulers. Yoems. 
Pleasure: a Poem in seven parts. 
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The Immortals; or, Glimpses of 
Paradise. A Poem. London in 
Light and Darkness; with all the 
Author's shorter poems. By Nicho- 
las Michell. W.Tegg and Co.— 
Having in our August number 
described three volumes of Mr. 
Michell’s, we need not dwell at any 
great length on those before us 
We have not found anything in 
them to alter the opinion we then 
expressed, or to require much addi- 
tion to our observations. It is true 
we have four additional volumes of 
Mr. Michell’s work to judge from, 
but there is great samieness—and 
not much else—in all that he writes, 
The wonder to us is, how any one 
can manage to write so much, and 
say 80 little." 

Mr. Michell writes on a variety of 
topics, and in varied forms. ‘ Sibyl 
of Cornwall,” is an attempt at sen- 
sational story in verse. In “ The 
Heart’s Great Rulers,” we have a 
series of sketches illustrative of 
the passions. ‘“ Pleasure” contains 
similar illustrations of the various 
objects, pursuits, and passions from 
which pleasure is derived, inter- 
iningled, however, with painful 
scenes which do not add to the 
harmony of the general effect. 

Mr. Michell attempts a higher 
flight in “The Immortals; or, 
Glimpses of Paradise.” Here, as 
in his * Poetry of the Creation,” he 
rashly rushes in where wiser men 
fear to tread, and the result is any- 
thing but satisfactory. The last 
volume is a miscellaneous collection 
of sentimental pieces, without fresh- 
ness of thought or depth of feeling. 

In all these varied lines Mr. 
Michell acquits himself respectably, 
so far as the versification is con- 
cerned, which, though not remark- 
able for melodious smoothness, 
is free from glaring faults. His 
composition is, with occasional ex- 
ceptions, correct, if not elegant. 
He is not often guilty of gross error 
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in point of taste, and is always well- 
meaning in sentiment. The misfor- 
tune is, that a vein of rhetorical 
commonplace runs through all he 
writes. It matters not how lofty or 
how touching may be his theme, he 
does not rise above the dead level 
of prosaic artificiality, or give utter- 
ance to strains that even arouse the 
attention, much less move the heart. 
In short, the essentials of true 
poetry are not to be found in his 
verse. 

The following lines on the Falls 
of Niagara are as favourable a speci- 
men of his descriptive writing as 
we have met with— 


“We stand below the falls; this 
smooth, broad rock 
Is ie ‘ae spray, yet safe amidst the 


OCcK, 

Goat Isle half hung in air, its cliffs 
moss-brown, 

And tall black pines, all shivering, 
gazing down, 

As though they shrank, but still, by 
some strong spell, 

Would peer below, and watch the tor- 
rents swell— 

Watch the mad billows plunging, 
seething white, 

The water-flakes thrown out, like bars 
of light ; 

Down, down in gulfs where maelstro:s 
‘round are ing ; 

Down, heavily down, as waves turned 
rocks while dashing. 

Behold! but speak not; wor’s may 
rarely be 

Interpreters of mind’s intensi'y : 

When most we feel, then mutcst grows 
the tongue, 

The goddess Silence from pale Wonder 


sprung. 

‘Tis not the whirl, the bound of raging 
waves, 

Hurled from above, to dive in earth's 
deep caves ; 

‘Tis not the mountain clouds where 
foam-bows shine, 

Like rubies dropping from some sky- 
deep mine, 

While eagles o’er the abyss in terror 
scream, 

To see those waters toss, and boil, and 
gleam ; 
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‘Tis not the thunderings from those 
depths profound, 

Convulsing air, and shaking rocks 
around— 

Not these whelm sense, or thrill the 
soul with fear, 

‘Tis the dread power that mocks our 
frailty here ; 

Resistless power displayed by that wild 
mhass 

Of living waters, maddening as they 


pass ; 

Power like a rushing woald’s, un 
checked, sublime, 

Not urged for days, for years,'but date- 
less time. 

No moment, since the flood, whose 
waves have slept, 

But on unresting plunged, and sound- 
ing leapt; 

And now they dash through air, as 
these poor eyes 

Their grandeur view, and awe finds 
vent in sighs : 

And when our turf-wrapped breast 
shall throb no more, 

Race following race entombed on 
yonder shore, 

Still shall their mighty voice to heaven 
ascend, 

While earth’s new children o’er their 
glories bend, 

The final echoes of that voice at last 

Mingling, and lost, in Judgment’s 
trumpet-blast.” 


The writer evidently wants to be 
impressive. His painful straining 
after effect is only too apparent. 
He seems to think success is to be 
reached by worn-out rhetorical arti- 
fices, instead of by vividly realizing 
the scene in all its grandeur, and 
being deeply stirred with the various 
emotions it is calculated to excite. 
No one can write good description 
—especially of such an object as 
Niagara—who has not an eye to 
see, or an imagination to conceive, 
and a heart to feel; and whoever 
possesses these requisites will dis- 
dain the use of any other art than 
the simple transcript of his mind 
and the spontaneous utterance of 
his feeling. Stage trickery will be 
an abomination to him. 
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In “ The Immortals ” Mr. Michell 
gets quite beyond his depth, mixing 
up astronomy, philosophical specu- 
lation, and religion in strange con- 
fusion. Enchanted with the idea 
that the Pleiades contain the central 
sun, round which not only the solar 
system but the whole universe 
turns, ‘he thinks it not improbable 
that “near these glorious worlds, of 
among them, ‘lies’ the paradise or 
angels and of souls.” He indulges 
in all sorts of fanciful theories, ex- 
plains the nature and form of angels, 
without hesitation or reserve, and 
describes the circumstances of their 
creation, with a daring familiarity 
and minuteness of detail amounting 
to positive profanity. Of angels 
and spirits he tells us — without, 
however, stating where he got his 
information from—that 


“They haunt each silvery moon, they 
haunt the sun, 

Pass and repass on beams, like bridges 
thrown 

Across the blue, from luminous star to 
star ” 


Mr. Michell would be wise to 
confine himself to terrestrial topics 
and actual life, even if he cannot 
avoid triteness and superficiality in 
his treatment of them. As long as 
he keeps to the terra firma of reality 
he is safe from giddiness ; and sober 
truth, however dull, is at any rate 
better than the wild vagaries of a 
disordered fancy. If Mr. Michell 
must write verse—though we can- 
not see why he should—let him at 
least avoid subjects beyond his 
grasp. 


A Norse Love Story. The Pilot 
and his Wife. By Jonas Lie. 
Translated by Mrs. Ole Bull. 
London, Triibner and Co. 1876.— 
Two previous publications have won 
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for Mr. Lie an honourable position 
among Scandinavian writers. It 
was desirable that he should be in- 
troduced to English readers, who, 
from what they already know of 
Norse literature, through Ander- 
sen’s admirable writings, may natu- 
rally be expected to welcome an 
opportunity of renewing and ex- 
tending their acquaintance with it. 
This has been satisfactorily accom- 
plished by Mrs. Bull, whose trans- 
lation, though bearing unmistak- 
able traces of its American origin, 
has the great merit of reading like 
an original work. 

Mr. Lie having spent many years 
in the nothern regions as deputy of 
a judge, has had ample opportunity 
of becoming familiar with the mode 
of life there, some glimpses of 
which are to be found in his present 
work. Something of the stern gloom 
of the harsh climate seems to per 
vade his pages, which, though every: 
where instinct with vigour, some- 
times striking, and at others touch- 
ing, are nowhere lighted up with 
sparkling wit or playful humour, 

We look in vain for “ quips and 
cranks and wanton wiles.” Life 
in those cold dark regions seems 
terribly real and earnest, or dread- 
fully dull. Such a thing as a joke 
appears scarcely ever to be heard 
or thought of. Fun is forbidden 
fruit, if we may judge from Mr. 
Lie’s tale. The absence of graceful 
gaiety is a fatal flaw which must 
interfere with its success, especially 
as it contains little exciting adven- 
ture or startling incident, and has 
nothing of the sensational novel 
about it. Neither languishing 
young ladies nor fast young men 
are likely to find here the sort of 
reading they want. 

Most love stories, after describing 
in detail the various persons and 
events that prevent the smooth 
flow of the course of true love— 
the. intrigues, the difficulties,’ and 
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the dangers which seem to render 
the desired consummation unattain- 
able, at last relieve the reader of 
all suspense by bringing matters to 
a happy conclusion in the shape of 
a marriage, and end with the com- 
forting assurance that the bride and 
bridegroom long lived in peace and 
prosperity, and were blessed with 
a numerous and thriving family. 
Here, on the contrary, the story is 
continued far beyond the marriage, 
and a great part, if not the chief, 
of the interest and intended teach- 
ing of the work centres in this 
later portion. 

Another peculiarity of this story 
is, that it commences with scenes 
which, in point of time, belong to 
the end. The first three chapters 
set before us the pilot, his wife, and 
two children—the eldest a boy of 
ten—and represent their ordinary 
way of life at thistime. The fourth 
chapter takes us abruptly back some 
fifteen years or more, to the time 
when the pilot, at the age of eigh- 
teen, first saw his wife, then four- 
teen years old. 

From this point the story pro- 
ceeds regularly on to its close with- 
out interruption or lingering on 
the way. It is only fairto observe 
that the interest is well sustained 
throughout. If there are few 
thrilling scenes, there are also few 
long-winded conversations, spun- 
out descriptions of persons or 
places, and no tedious or trite 
reflections. The narrative flows 
smoothly along, with sufficient life 
and variety to keep up the atten- 
tion to the end without flagging. 

Of course the pilot and his wife 
are the principal, we might even 
say the only characters, the rest 
being mere lay figures distinguished 
by no individuality. The pilot is 
represented as brave and skilful in 
his craft, but by no means amiable 
in his domestic relations. Silent, 
moody and violent in temper, par- 
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ticularly when under the influence 
of drink, he treats his wife and 
children with cruel harshness, yet 
we are told “he really idolized 
both her and the children.” 

The root of this strange incon- 
sistency is the jealous suspicion 
which secretly preys upon his mind 
from the commencement of his 
courtship till fifteen years after the 
marriage. He shows a morbid 
want of confidence in his wife’s 
attachment to him from first to last, 
though not in her fidelity to him 
after marriage. Again and again 
he finds his suspicions groundless 
yet still they recur. 

It is not till the close of the 
volume that they are at last effec- 
tually removed by the following 
conversation, which forms the dé- 
notiment of the plot and the moral 
of the tale. 


“There was a somewhat Sunday calm 
over Elizabeth as she stood there by 
the hearth and awaited her husband's 
coming. She heard him out in the 
porch. When he came in, a quick flush 
overspread her firm, expressive coun- 
tenance ; but it banished at once, and 
she gazed at him with half-parted lips, 
forgetting to greet him. It did not 
escape him that there was a certain 
self-conscious security about her. As 
such was she just the Elizabeth he 
loved. 

* ‘Elizabeth,’ he said, with deep 
solemnity, and looked her in the face, 
‘I have a great reproach to make to 
you. You have not been true—you 
have been secretive toward me for 
many years—I am afraid during all 
the time we have lived together.’ 

“He looked at her mildly forbearing, 
as if he expected her straightforward 
acknowledgment to him, that he might 
be permitted to forgive her. But she 
stood pale, gazing down before her, 
while her heart beat violently. 

**And how have I loved you!’ he 
burst out, with a touch of reproach, 
‘always—above my own life!’ 

“She stood for a time silent, and was 
now obliged to summon all her courage 
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to speak out. At last she said, a little 
constrained, without raising her eyes,— 

“*T hear you say it, Salve; but I 

have thought over various things, 
now.’ 
“*What have you thought over, 
Elizabeth?’ His glance at once be- 
came the dark, rough one she well 
knew. It meant that she had given 
offence by her reply; that he had now 
gone to meet her as far as he would, 
and that now they stood there by the 
wall he would yield no further. 

“* Am Iright or not right?’ he asked 
sharply. 

“*That I have blindly believed that 
you loved me?’ she answered, so pale, 
and looked him straight in the face. 
‘ Yes, it is true, and it is my honour. 
Bat have you let me see it, or was it 
only I who should give you everything? 
Was my happiness in lite, then, nothing, 
and have 1 no right? No, Salve!’ 
said she with angry, trembling voice, 
and a glance that burned from all that 
she had suffered. ‘Speak the truth! 
You have loved yourself, and when you 
married me you only took one to help 
you on with it; so there were two 
about it, and still that was not enough. 
No, no!’ she concluded, and threw her 
hands out before her in her bitter feel- 
ing; ‘had you loved me as I have 
loved you, we would not have come to 
this, where we stand to-day.’ 

‘“«* Elizabeth,’ said he, in a low tone, 
for it was difficult for him to control 
himself —his voice sounded ironical, 
while his gaze fastened itself upon her, 
—‘I thank you, because you have at 
last told me your meaning, although it 
comes rather late. You see, 1 was 
xight when I said that you had never 
been true toward me.’ 

““*T have deceived you, you say ; yes, 
itis true!’ she added with emphasis, 
' while her eye quietly met his; ‘but it 
was not because I was wanting in love 
to you, but from the fact that you could 
not believe me. I have contented 
myself with going about in my own 
house mistrusted—and by you, Salve; 
and I have borne it, and kept silence 
through it all, because I believed that 
you would not bear hearing the truth, 
and because I always hoped that you 
in that way would become persuaded. 
I thought that that was the right way, 
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and I pursued it for your sake, not- 
withstanding all it cost me, and that 
was much—much, Salve! See what I 
have daily borne through all these 
years because I loved you! But you 
who only imposed a heavier and still 
heavier burden upon me,—do you love 
me? I begin almost to doubt it, 
Salve !’ 

“ He stood overwhelmed by this sudden 
attack. This interpretation of the 
situation was to him unexpected, and 
it struck him that she might have 
reason on her side in thinking so; but 
he replied notwithstanding, in a bitter 
tone,— 

“You are only too right in this, 
Elizabeth. I know, also, that a miser- 
able, poor pilot was but little fitted for 
you—have always known it, even from 
the time we were engaged. You re- 
member when you stood before Van 
Spyck’s picture, down in Amsterdam ? 
—then I understood that it was such a 
man you should have; or, that time on 
board the Apollo, when you broke out 
s0 grandly about the North Star ?— 
then I felt the same, and sailed the 
brig that night to its destruction !’ 

“*Balve!’ she exclaimed, passionately, 
‘you know well that you would not be 
grander in my eyes if you were au 
admiral than now you are a pilot, and 
than you have always been to me. Did 
I not stand and think of you when I 
looked on Van Spyck,—that you were 
he who could have done the same? 
Or, when I saw the North Star, did I 
not think were but you the chief, Salve, 
then they should see how it would be 
with the right man on board? Did I 
care about the North Star except to get 
itfor you? Did I not think that you, 
@ poor skipper, outweighed the whole 
show ?’ 


‘Salve stood so unspeakably happy 
during this outburst, in which he saw 
everything before him cleared away; 
that he himself had been the hero of 
all her dreams. He believed every 
word, as he had always done when she 
said anything, and thought he had been 
one of the most stupid creatures the 
Lord had ever permitted to live on this 
earth. He involuntarily stretched out 
his arms to her, like Alcibiades, to end 
the quarrel by taking her about the 
waist and bear her from this court of 
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justice home to his house; but he 
stopped at the deep, warding off ear- 
nestness with which she continued,— 

“*No, Salve, it is not this which 
stands between us, however cleverly 
you may have discovered it; it is not 
this—it is something else. At heart 
you do not trust me, that is the truth, 
—and thus all this has come up in your 
mind afterwards. And do you see,’ 
she continued, with a face expressive 
of pain, ‘it never will turn out well 
with us so long as you cherish one 
particle of doubt in your thoughts? 
Don’t you understand, yet, that it is 
the peace of our hearthstone that is at 
stake; that it is this I have fought for 
all these years, when I have borne it 
all as—as you well know I have not 
the nature to endure, Salve?’ said she, 
giving him an impressive look. ‘If 
you do not understand it yet, then God 
help you and us!’ she concluded, 
despairingly, and turned half about 
again to the fire, in which she lost 
herself gazing. 

“He stood before her averted form as 
if he had been paralyzed, and scarcely 
ventured to look at her; in that degree 
all that she had said now lay clear and 
striking before him as the truth. She 
had held a mirror of their united lives 
up before his eyes, and he saw himself 
therein so egotistical and small by the 
side of all this love. He stood with a 
deep pain, humbled in heart, and he 
was both too noble and too true not to 
be willing to acknowledge it. Ab- 
stracted, he went over to the window 
and stood there awhile. 

“* Elizabeth,’ he said despondingly, 
‘you know certainly at heart that you 
have been everything to me in this 
world; I know, also, wherein my 
deepest wrong against you consists, 
and I shall now truly and freely ac- 
knowledge that to you, though it will 
make me stand an insignificant man 
before you. . Yes, Elizabeth, I have 
never been able to feel myself really 
secure, that I alone wholly and fully 
possessed your mind since that time’— 
it cost him an effort, apparently, to 
speak out, for he contented with this 
humiliation in the acknowledgment— 
‘since that affair of yours with the 
naval officer. It has been my sore 
spot, you perceive,’ said he softly con- 
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fidential, ‘ which I could not control in 
spite of everything I still knew to the 
contrary. And perhaps I cannot bear 
it yet. This is my stumbling-block, 
I acknowledge honestly and plainly ; 
but still I cannot lose you, Elizabeth. 
I have always seen that you were fitted 
for something grand; that you really 
should have a man who was somebody 
in the world—such a one as he, and 
not a common man like me, You see 
I have never been able to endure 
thinking of this, and so I have become 
rancorous toward all the world, and 
suspicious and oppressive toward you. 
Notwithstanding you are my wife, 
Elizabeth, I have never been able to 
believe that I possessed you, and 
therefore never really had you, although 
what you have said to me to-day, God 
be praised, has given me another 
assurance. I have not been strong 
enough—not as you—though I dare 
say I have striven with it, Elizabeth!’ 
he burst out, riya pale, while he 
laid both hands on her shoulders and 
looked her in the face. 

“She felt that his arms trembled, and 
her eyes filled with tears. It wounded 
her to the heart to see him thus. She 
suddenly released herself and went 
into the side chamber, whence she 
presently came out with an old note 
and handed it to him. 

“*Tt is the letter which I wrote to 
the naval officer that night I fled from 
the Becks.’ (He looked at her a little 
amazed.) ‘1 got it from Mrs. Beck,’ 
she said. ‘ Read it, Salve !', 


“* Pardon me that I cannot become 
your wife, fur my heart is another's. 


“¢Euizapeta RAkcev.’ 


“He spelled out the large, crooked 
letters, but seated himself thereupon 
down on the bench and read it over 
again. She stood bending over him, 
and looked now at the note, then at his 
face. 

“* What stands there, Salve?’ she 
asked at last. ‘Why could I not be- 
come young Beck's wife?’ 

“«« For my heart--is another's !”’ he 
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answered slowly, and looked at her 
with moist eyes. 

“*No, not you—it was I who loved 
another, it stands; and who was that 
other ?’ 


“*God bless you—it was I!’ and he 
drew her down on his lap. 


The character of Elizabeth, the 
wife, is at once lovely and life-like. 
Pure, faithful, and ardent in her 
affection for her husband from first 
to last, she shows a noble heroism 
in the patient endurance of bis 
jealous misconstruction of her con- 
duct; his outburst of anger, and 
general ill-usage both of her and 
the children. She constitutes the 
redeeming feature of the work, 
which would otherwise be wanting 
in attraction, though worthy of all 
praise for its healthy tone and its 
faithful adherence to the simplicity 
of natnre. 


M. Michel Chevalier et Le Bi- 
métallisme. Par Henri Cernuschi. 
Paris: De Guillaumin, Rue Kiche- 
lieu. 1876.—The heavy fall in the 
value of silver—which, it is esti- 
mated, will cause a loss of 
£2,800,000 to the Indian Govern- 
ment during the current year—not 
unnaturally led to the appointment 
of a Committee of the House of 
Commons to investigate the sub- 
ject. Though furnished with abun- 
dant evidence as to the facts of the 
case, and presided over by so able a 
chairman as Mr. Goschen, the Com- 
mittee were unable in their report 
to speak with any confidence as to 
the future, and refrained from sug- 
gesting what steps it would be 
advisable to take with a view to 
remedy or alleviate the evil. 

M. Cernuschi, the author of the 
present brochure on an article of 
M. Chevalier’s in the Revue des 
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deux Mondes, is troubled with no 
doubts as to the course which ought 
to be pursued. He has faith enough 
in his own opinions to remove 
mountains; and if self-confidence 
were the only thing needed to 
ensure success, all uneasiness on 
this perplexing subject might be 
safely dismissed. He knows a sove- 
reign remedy, not only for the 
serious loss and inconvenience occa- 
sioned by the fall of silver at the 
present time, but for all disorders 
connected with the currency at any 
time in any part of the world. 
The only thing necessary to ensure 
exemption frum such financial dis- 
asters is to declare by law that a 
certain weight of gold of specified 
fineness shall be held to be equiva- 
lent in value to 15} times the same 
weight of silver of the same fine- 
ness. 

“We ask for nothing more than 
permission for all to have three 
silver coins struck : 

“1. In Germany the four-mark 
piece, weighing a thaler and a 
third ; 

“2. In England the four-shilling 
piece, containing as much fine metal 
as 62 gold shillings ; 

‘“*3. In the United States the silver 
dollar, weighing 15} gold dollars, 
or 399-90 grains nine-tenths fine. 

“The general rehabilitation of sil- 
ver would allow France to resume 
the manufacture of her silver crowns, 
the whole loss in the value of silver 
in Europe and India would imme- 
diately be recovered, equilibrium 
between the debit and credit of 
nations and individuals would be 
re-established, business would be 
revived, justice would be done, and 
benefit conferred.” 

What can be simpler, and what 
more desirable? If one could but 
share in M. Cernuschi’s firm faith 
and glowing enthusiasm, how de- 
lightful human life would be. Un- 
fortunately, the stern stepmother, 
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experience, tells a very different tale, 
and makes one look with suspicion 
on a proposal which has been care- 
fully considered and emphatically 
condemned by the highest autho- 
rities both in France and in this 
country. 

M. Cernuschi has extraordinary 
views as to the power of Govern- 
ment, which he seems to think 
capable of giving any value it 
pleases to gold, silver, and even 
paper. It has only to declare by 
law that gold shall be worth 154 
times as much as silver, and the 
two metals will preserve this ratio 
to each other, no matter how much 
the supply of each may vary. 

If Government can for ever deter- 
mine how much silver shall be 
given for a certain quantity of gold, 
it can with equal certainty deter- 
mine how much corn, cloth, or any 
other article shall be given for it, 
which M. Cernuschi will not find 
it easy to make many people be- 
lieve. 

The idea of regulating prices by 
legislative enactment has surely 
been completely exploded long ago. 
It is marvellous that any one pro- 
fessing to know anything of political 
economy or history should at this 
time of day appear to favour so 
palpable an absurdity. 

It is a strange fallacy to suppose 
that, because Government can de- 
termine weights and measures, it 
can also determine prices. The 
value of a thing is simply what 
buyers are willing to give for it, 
and this depends upon the strength 
of their desire to possess it, and 
the difficulty of obtaining it, which 
are circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of any government. 

An equally fallacious argument of 
M. Cernuschi’s is founded upon the 
fact that the Greek word for money 
is derived from a word meaning 
law, whence he infers that money 
is]the arbitrary creation of law, on 
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which alone its value depends; in 
other words, because law can decide 
what coins shall be struck, of what 
metals, weight, and fineness they 
shall be, it can fix the relative values 
of the metals for ever in spite of all 
disturbing causes. 

M. Cernuschi refers to other 
publications of his for the full 
development and establishment of 
his views. Unless they contain 
more convincing arguments than 
are to be found in this work, his 
confident expectation that his doc- 
trines will ere long be universally 
adopted is not likely to be fulfilled. 

The whole tendency of recent 
events and modern legislation is 
towards the establishment of only 
one metal as the legal tender, and 
that gold, not to the recognition of 
both gold and silver, as M. Cer- 
nuschi desires. His attempt to 
counteract this tendency with such 
feeble efforts reminds one of Mrs. 
Partington pushing back the Atlan 
tic with her mop 


Logical Praxis: comprising a 
Summary of the Principles of Logi- 
cal Science and Copious Exercises 
for Practical Application. By H. 
N. Day. Sampson, Low, and Co. 
London, 1876. The volume before 
us is intended to serve as a first 
book for students of logic. As the 
title implies, it combines theory aud 
practice, containing an exposition 
of principles, with rules and ex- 
amples for exercise in the applica- 
tion of them. According to the 
preface, it “is constructed on the 
exactest principles of logical method, 
being itself designed to exemplify 
these principles in the definitions 
and the scientific evolution of all 
the generic laws and forms of 
thought from its own nature.” 

This is taking higher ground than 
is quite safe. The author challenges 
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criticism on what most people will 
feel to be the weak points of his 
book. It undoubtedly contains 
wuch useful matter, but does not 
excel in its arrangement or defini- 
tions. Mr. Day divides logic into 
“two parts—the first treating of 
the elements of thought ; the second 
of the method of thought. The 
elements of thought, further, are 
either its essential properties, in 
this use of them called Jaws; or 
the different kinds or forms in 
which thought appears.” The 
forms of thought are stated to be 
the judgment, the concept, and 
“the reasoning,” the treatment of 
which occupies the first half of the 
volume. In the second half, devoted 
to. method—or “ the conditions of 
perfect thought in order to its end, 
which is truth, science, or perfect 
knowledge ”—these three topics are 
again discussed, which occasions 
frequent repetition of what was 
said before. ; 

We do not see the necessity or 
advantage of first explaining the 
process of judgment, and then in a 
subsequent part of the work dis- 
cussing the conditions necessary to 
its correct performance. A similar 
remark applies to the other two 
subjects. Again, in the early parts 
of the book there are brief defini- 
tions of generalization and deter- 
mination, and towards the end fuller 
accounts of the same processes. 
We have noticed other instances of 
repetition, for which we can see 
no sufficient reason. A method of 
arrangement which leads to such 
results is not to be commended, 
however exact may be the princi- 
ples on which it is founded. 

Mr. Day’s definitions are even 
less to be admired than his arrange- 
ment. As one instance the follow- 
ing may be quoted: “ The concept 
is that derived form of thought 
which springs directly from the 
matter of a judgment, and appears 
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in the form of such matter. Or, 
more briefly, the concept is a deri- 
vation of a logical term from the 
matter of a judgment or judg- 
ments.” A definition should at any 
rate be definite and clear, which is 
more than can be predicated of this. 
As far as we can gather from its 
hazy language, it conveys a very 
different notion of concept, from 
Sir W. Hamilton’s or Archbishop 
Thomson’s. 

We object to the author’s defini- 
tion of copula also, which is stated 
thus: “ The essence of the judging 
act lies in the uniting of the sub- 
ject and the predicate, and the 
recognizing of them as the same. 
This element in a judgment is 
called the copula. We may accord- 
ingly define the copula to be that 
element of a judgment in which the 
terms are identified or differenced, 
or recognized as the same or differ- 
ent. The copula, it should be 
noticed, is not always expressed by 
the so-called substantive verb és, ts 
not.” 

We have always been given to 
understand that the copula is part 
of a proposition, or judgment ex- 
pressed in words, and therefore 
consists of a word or words; but 
Mr. Day here speaks of it as an act 
of the mind, which, though called 
an “element in a judgment,” is, in 
fact, the whole of it, for what else 
is there in such an act than the 
comparison of the subject with the 
predicate and recognition of their 
agreement or difference ? 

Mr. Day says, “The copula is 
sometimes expressed by such words 
as contains, comprehends, consists of, 
involves, and the like;” but all 
these words contain part of the 
predicate as well as the copula, 
which is usually and better con- 
sidered to consist simply of the sub- 
stantive verb, with or without a 
negative particle. 

Mr. Day is not so accurate in the 
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use of language as might be de 

sired. {He says, “Inasmuch as 
thought is in its very nature dis- 
cursive, discriminating in every 
object of knowledge in every 
datum to thought, subject, and 
attribute which it yet recognizes as 
one and the same, and so ever iden- 
tifies, everything that can be known 
or thought by us must be accepted 
as admitting in its nature this dis- 
crimination and this  identifica- 
tion.” 

It is not easy to understand how 
the subject and the attribute can be 
discriminated or distinguished from 
each other as different, and yet be 
recognized “as one and the same.” 

But passing over this apparent 
contradiction, we wish to call atten- 
tion to the confusion and inaccuracy 
of saying that thought, which is 
simply an act of the mind, discri- 
minates and recognizes, i.¢e., per- 
forms acts of mind. Of course what 
Mr. Day means is that the mind 
itself discriminates and recognizes 
but that is not what he says. 

Mr. Day is guilty of self-contra- 
diction as well as loose language. 
In one place he says, “ All pure 
thought, whether primitive or de- 
rivative, is necessarily true, for 
thought cannot contradict itself.” 
Elsewhere, on the contrary, we are 
told, “ It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that the fallible mind of man 
is liable to err even in pure 
thought.” 

We cannot accept the novelties 
of principle or language which Mr. 
Day has introduced, still less his 
etymological explanations of words. 
His work will not bear comparison 
with those already extant in clear- 
ness and precision of statement, 
scientific and convenient arrange- 
ment, and general practical utility. 


Poems of the Months. By M. A. 
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Baines. The etchings by Wilhel 
mina Baines. Sampson, Low, and 
Co. London, 1876.—This is not 
so much a work of literature as of 
art. The text, consisting of verses 
on each of the months is in or- 
namental (but not very legible) 
writing, with headings and borders 
of flowers and leaves. We regret 
it is not in our power to speak 
highly of either department of the 
work. The verses have little fresh- 
ness or beauty, and the illustrations, 
though tasteful in design, are im- 
perfect in execution. On the month 
ol June there are the following 
ines :— 


“June! the month of Roses bright, 
Untold charms now greet the sight ; 
Nook, and glade, and glowing noon, 
Ev’rything proclaims ‘tis June.” 


Both on this page and through- 
out the work the etching far sur- 
passes the writing. 


Bluebeard’s Widow and her Sister 
Anne; their History evolved from 
Mendacious Chronicles. By Sabilla 
Novello. With illustrations by the 
authoress. Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
1876.—The authoress of this book 
for young people having previously 
published “The History of Blue- 
beard’s Wives,” here continues her 
efforts to amuse that class of readers. 
She writes in so sprightly and 
charming a strain, that there can 
be little doubt this object will be 
effectually accomplished. The in- 
terest is well sustained through- 
out, and the pages are rendered the 
more piquant by the pleasantry with 
which they are interspersed. Some 
of the jokes, however, are rather 
above the comprehension of little 
folks. Many of them consist of ab- 
surd blunders in the use of words, 
such as are ascribed to Mrs. Mala- 
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prop. Unfortunately the words 
are often far beyond the range of 
a child’s knowledge, so that very 
much of the fun must be missed. 
Except in these instances, the lan- 
guage is so simple and racy as to 
be easily understood and highly 
enjoyed. The illustrations are 
tolerably good as the work of an 
amateur, but show an insufficient 
training in figure drawing. It is 
highly desirable that children’s 
story books, if illustrated at all, 
should contain none but correct 
drawings. From the earliest years 
the eye should be accustomed to 
truthful delineation of natural forms. 





A Classified English Vocabulary. 
Being an attempt to faciliate a know- 
ledge of words and their mean- 
ings by an arrangement of ideas 
according to their scientific connec- 
tions. London: Provost and Co. 
1876.—We are at a loss to discover 
in what way this book is intended 
to be used, or what practical advan- 
tage can be gained from its use. 
Bare lists of words, arranged under 
certain headings, are neither in- 
teresting nor instructive reading. 
Nor are they suitable for learning 
by heart, except as spelling lessons, 
for which they are not intended or 
adapted. They have been drawn up, 
we are told, “to facilitate a know- 
ledge of words and their meanings.” 
Yet, strange to say, not a single 
word has a meaning attached to it. 
The object of the author seems to 
be to form habits of comparing and 
classifying, but unfortunately he 
himself has no idea of logical divi- 
sion and arrangement. He arranges 
his materials under the following 
heads .— 

“1, Existences in General ; their 
forms, and conditions of 
manifestations. 

“2. The Material World. 
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“3. The World of Mind. 

“4. The Social World. 

“5. Things arbitrarily distin- 
guished, constructed or 
produced. 

“6. Persons.” 

It is evident that his divisions are 
not mutually exclusive, and the 
same thing might belong to several 
classes. This fault vitiates all his 
subordinate classification, and runs 
through the whole book, leading to 
utter confusion, 
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The Errors of Homeopathy. By 
Dr. Barr Meadows. London: G. 
Hill, 1876.—This is the third 
edition of a little work designed to 
expose the fallacies of the Homeo- 
pathic system. That the principles, 
or more correctly speaking the sup- 
positions, on which that system is 
based should ever have seriously 
engaged the attention—let alone 
received the approbation—of men 
of intelligence and education, only 
serves to illustrate to what extremes 
human credulity and delirium can be 
carried, when men of active minds 
allow imagination and not reason 
to guide and control their inves- 
tigations. In such cases ridicu- 
lous and fanciful hypotheses take 
the place of scientific truth, and 
reason is altogether lost sight of. 

Like almost any kind of human 
folly, however, the absurdities of 
homeopathy have been the in- 
direct cause of good. The persis- 
tency with which these absurdities 
have been proclaimed, and their 
adoption and advocacy by some 
medical men, have promoted scien- 
tific inquiry for the purposes of 
refutation, and such inquiry can 
never be searchingly conducted in 
a proper spirit without advantage 
to the cause of truth. 

In one respect partieularly so- 
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ciety has benefited largely by the 
efforts of homa@opathists to pro- 
pagate their doctrines in so far as 
those efforts may be taken as a 
protest against the merciless sys- 
tem of excessive drugging that 
prevailed at the commencement of 
the present century, and as having 
materially contributed to the intro- 
duction of the more enlightened 
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and scientific practice that is now 
followed. In this way homa@o- 
pathy, by directing attention to 
reckless drugging, and stimulating 
inquiry, ucdoubtedly was the means 
of unconsciously serving a good 
purpose, yet the inherent folly of 
the system is not the less on that 
account. 





